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A  SOCIETY  ADVENTURESS 


CHAPTER  I 

This  is  the  autobiography  of  an  adventuress. 
Most  people  prefer  to  leave  their  murky  past 
behind  them  once  they  have  settled  down  to 
dull  respectability,  but  I,  having  always  been  a 
shameless  sort  of  creature,  must  plead  guilty  to 
taking  a  certain  amount  of  pride  in  relating  the 
story  of  my  career  in  “  High  Society." 

To  those  who  may  read  this  narrative  I  make 
no  apology  for  giving  them,  before  I  begin  the 
actual  story  of  my  life  as  a  society  adventuress, 
a  brief  account  of  my  earlier  life.  There  are 
thousands  of  women  in  London,  hundreds  of 
whom  are  well  known  to  me,  with  childhoods 
similar  to  mine.  Well  educated,  ambitious, 
with  unlimited  confidence  in  our  own  abilities, 
we  have  been  attracted  to  London  as  the  moth 
is  to  the  candle.  The  prospect  of  settling  down 
in  some  humdrum  country  village  to  a  dull 
married  life  has  appalled  us  ;  we  have  fled  to 
London,  ignorant  of  what  fate  may  have  in 
store  for  us,  rejoicing  only  at  having  temporarily 
escaped  the  suffocating  routine  which  engulfs  so 
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many  women.  But  even  in  these  days  of  the 
so-called  freedom  of  the  weaker  sex,  people 
would  look  aghast  at  any  girl  who  openly  pro¬ 
claimed  herself  an  adventuress.  And,  to  be 
perfectly  candid,  none  of  us  start  out  with  any 
such  intention.  All  we  want  is  a  little  of  the 
spice  and  variety  of  life  ;  and  if  perchance  we 
find  ourselves  a  little  out  of  our  depth,  it  is  but 
rarely  that  we  do  not  struggle  to  get  back  to 
the  haven  of  a  respectable  life.  Most  women 
like  excitement,  though  their  instincts  are  any¬ 
thing  but  criminal,  or  even  adventurous. 

When  I  left  my  native  village  of  Haverhill, 
in  Suffolk,  in  the  autumn  of  1910,  I  had  little 
or  no  thought  that  before  long  I  would  be  depend¬ 
ing  on  my  woman's  wit  to  earn  a  livelihood.  If 
the  truth  be  told,  I  really  cared  not  a  rap  what 
did  happen  to  me.  I  had  grown  so  dreadfully 
tired  of  the  people  in  our  village.  Father— 
bless  his  heart ! — passing  the  remainder  of  his 
days  on  his  meagre  pension  from  the  War  Office 
and  memories  of  the  times  when  he  was  fighting 
in  the  hills  of  Northern  India,  sympathised  with 
my  longing  to  escape  from  the  thraldom  of 
Haverhill.  I  was  the  only  child,  and  though  I 
knew  poor  father  was  bitterly  disappointed  at 
my  being  a  girl,  he  tried  hard  to  mitigate  my 
uneventful  life  by  planning  a  career  for  me. 

Periodically  there  would  arise  the  question  of 
what  I  was  going  to  do.  If  my  mother  had  had 
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her  way  I  would  have  been  a  governess  ;  but  I 
scornfully  vetoed  the  suggestion,  and  insisted 
that  I  would  go  to  London  to  try  my  luck  on  the 
stage.  My  mother  would  hold  up  her  hands  in 
horror,  whereupon  father  would  immediately 
range  himself  on  my  side. 

“  Dash  it  all,  mother,"  he  would  retort,  with 
a  touch  of  his  old  choler,  when  I  suggested  taking 
my  modest  talents  to  the  great  market  of  London, 
“  let  the  girl  have  her  head  a  bit ;  it  won't  hurt 
her." 

Poor  mother !  Timid  as  a  deer,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  whirling,  glittering  life  of  the 
capital  except  that  which  she  had  seen  in  her 
girlhood  days,  it  was  a  long  time  before  she 
would  give  her  consent  to  my  coming  to  London. 

What  I  was  going  to  do  on  the  boards  I  had 
not  the  faintest  idea.  In  an  amateurish  way  I 
had  taken  part  in  village  and  country-house 
theatricals,  and,  let  me  whisper  it  ever  so  softly, 
I  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  possession 
of  a  shapely  figure.  What  girl  is  ?  Ever  since 
I  was  a  mere  child  my  face  had  attracted  the 
admiration  of  the  sterner  sex,  as  novelists  will 
persist  in  calling  men.  They  weren't  stern  to 
me  !  So  I  possessed  few  fears  that  I  would  not 
be  able  to  get  a  living  in  London  somehow. 

Friends  told  me  that  I  was  the  possessor  of  a 
decent  voice.  I  could  also  dance  a  little,  and 
had  plenty  of  confidence  that  it  would  not  be 
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long  before  I  was  firmly  established  in  the  seats 
of  the  mighty.  Well,  pride  goeth  before  a  fall, 
and  I  was  to  learn  by  bitter  experience  that  the 
life  of  a  lonely  girl  in  London  is  bestrewn  with 
pitfalls. 

Out  of  the  fullness  of  time  I  gradually  accumu¬ 
lated  a  bitterness  towards  mankind  and  society 
in  general  which  had  everything  to  do  with  my 
turning  adventuress.  There  was  never  the 
slightest  thought  in  my  head  when  I  left  Haver¬ 
hill  that  before  twelve  months  were  out  I  would 
become  known  to  the  Scotland  Yard  detectives. 
I  was  as  a  thousand  other  young  girls  who  come 
to  London,  eager,  untried,  full  of  illusions,  and 
buoyant  with  the  hope  of  one  day  wearing  the 
laurel  crown  of  fame  on  my  smooth  young  brow. 

I  cannot  truthfully  say  that  my  arrival  in 
London  set  the  Thames  afire.  In  fact,  no  one 
took  the  slightest  notice  of  me.  I  was  an 
infinite  small  part  of  a  mighty  city's  millions. 

Rather  scared,  it  has  to  be  confessed,  and  very 
careful  to  ask  no  one  but  policemen  for  direc¬ 
tions,  I  made  my  way  to  lodgings  in  Cromwell 
Road,  Kensington,  to  an  old  house  father  had 
known  in  bygone  days,  but  now  kept  by  an  old 
couple  who  had  been  butler  and  housekeeper  in 
a  big  house,  and  who  had  long  since  retired  to 
the  comfortable  life  of  keeping  a  lodging-house 
in  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Perkins?  for  such  was  their 
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name,  welcomed  me  like  a  long-lost  daughter, 
although  the  old  man  shook  his  head  dubiously 
when  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  on  the  stage. 

“  Eh,  Miss  Anna/'  he  said,  like  a  wise  old  owl, 
“  it's  a  hard  life  on  the  stage.  Many's  the 
young  girl  as  comes  to  London  thinking  her 
pretty  looks  are  all  she  needs.  Don't  you  ever 
be  led  away,  Miss  Anna,  when  they  come 
flattering  you  to  your  face." 

“  Why,  Perkins,"  I  said  gaily,  “  anyone 
would  think  you  knew  all  about  it !  "  I  was 
like  every  other  clever  young  girl  then  ;  I  knew 
all  there  was  to  be  known.  “  An  old  woman  !  " 
I  was  telling  myself. 

“  Ah,  that  I  do,  Miss  Anna,"  replied  the  old 
man  sadly.  “  Too  many  girls  have  I  known, 
nice  ones  too — some  of  them  have  stayed  in  this 
very  house — who  went  on  the  stage,  and  then 
drifted  away  from  all  their  old  friends.  They 
disappeared.  Don't  you  ever  do  that,  Miss 
Anna,  whatever  happens.  If  maybe  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  you  want  a  respectable 
roof  over  your  head,  and  you  are  ashamed  to  go 
home,  never  forget  old  Perkins.  He'll  never  go 
back  on  you." 

The  dear  old  chap  ! 

In  the  years  to  come,  when  I  had  become  a 
confirmed  adventuress,  and  when  father  and 
mother  were  both  dead,  I  thought  sadly  and 
often  of  his  prophetic  words.  I  wondered  then 
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what  it  would  feel  like  to  wake  up  again  in  the 
morning  without  asking  myself  if  that  particular 
day  of  liberty  was  to  be  my  last  for  many  years. 

Living  continually  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
even  though  you  may  be  surrounded  by  all  the 
luxury  in  the  world,  is  not  exactly  the  existence 
I  would  choose  if  I  had  my  time  over  again. 
Gaols  are  not  made  for  delicately  nurtured 
women,  and  even  now  I  shudder  as  I  think  of 
some  of  my  hairbreadth  escapes  from  incarcera¬ 
tion  in  one  of  them.  Apart  from  the  morality 
of  it,  the  profession  of  society  adventuress  was 
not  for  such  a  woman  as  I.  Of  that  I  am  quite 
convinced  now. 

Seeing  that  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind 
to  go  on  the  stage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins  started 
me  off  with  their  blessing  and  good  wishes.  It 
was  pleasant,  but  not  particularly  helpful. 
However,  I  commenced  cheerfully  enough,  full 
of  hope  and  confidence. 

I  had  had  a  pretty  fair  idea  that  it  wasn't 
especially  easy  for  an  inexperienced  girl  to  get 
on  the  stage,  but  I  had  never  had  the  slightest 
conception  it  was  possible  for  a  girl  to  go 
through  so  many  humiliating  experiences  in  her 
search  for  an  opening.  The  very  first  thing  I 
found  was  that  I  was  not  the  only  pretty  girl 
in  London  who  thought  she  could  sing  and 
dance  well  enough  to  eventually  become  a  star. 
We  all  thought  it.  Father  had  given  me  letters 
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to  some  of  his  old  friends  in  the  Bohemian  world 
of  London.  Delightful  elderly  men  I  found 
them,  but  altogether  out  of  touch  with  the 
modern  theatrical  life  of  the  West  End.  Times 
had  changed  since  the  days  when  a  girl  with  a 
figure  and  beauty  to  recommend  her  could  find 
a  place  in  musical  comedy  and  learn  her  business 
as  she  went  along.  Managers  wanted  girls  who 
knew  something  of  stage  life  ;  experienced  girls 
who  were  sufficiently  sophisticated  not  to  be 
shocked  at  anything  that  took  place  behind  the 
scenes.  Parts  in  plenty  I  could  have  had  if  I 
had  chosen  to  accept  invitations  to  supper  to 
“  talk  it  over,  my  dear."  Girls  with  good  looks 
and  youth  have  their  road  made  fatally  easy  for 
them — at  a  price. 

Offensively  familiar  managers  would  give  me 
to  understand,  with  a  covert  smile  and  wink, 
that? I  only  had  to  be  “  reasonable  "  and  all 
would  be  well.  The  munificent  salary  of  £3  a 
week  was  already  waiting  for  me,  if  I  would 
only  be  “  reasonable." 

“  Very  well,  my  dear,"  said  one  Jewish 
gentleman,  with  a  resigned  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 
“  I'm  sorry  I  can't  do  anything  for  you.  I'm 
afraid  you're  much  too  particular  for  London. 
Hundreds  of  girls  would  jump  at  the  chance  I'm 
offering  you." 

He  bit  off  the  end  of  a  cigar,  and  spat  it  out 
viciously,  to  show  his  opinion  of  such  a  fool  as  I. 
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“  Perhaps  they  would/'  I  said  contemptu¬ 
ously,  rising  to  leave  his  office.  “  But  I'm  not 
reduced  to  accepting  work  under  such  con¬ 
ditions.  It  seems  to  me/'  I  went  on  bitterly, 
“  that  you  men  think  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
raise  your  little  finger  and  we  will  all  come 
running  to  you." 

“  All  right,  my  dear,  all  right,"  he  said 
amiably,  turning  to  his  desk  to  show  that  the 
interview  was  over.  “  Have  it  your  own  way. 
No  offence." 

My  face  was  flaming  as  I  went  through  the 
outer  office,  crowded  with  girls  doubtless  only 
too  eager  to  accept  anything  offered  to  them,  I 
thought  miserably.  Most  of  them,  to  judge  by 
the  thickness  of  the  paint  and  powder  on  their 
faces,  were  old  hands  at  the  game.  They  knew 
me  for  a  beginner,  for  I  heard  them  giggle  as  I 
closed  the  outer  door  behind  me,  and  then  all 
burst  into  loud  laughter  as  somebody  remarked 
in  an  audible  tone  : 

“  Monte's  been  at  his  old  game  again !  " 

And  there  seemed  to  be  so  many  Montes  in 
the  business  !  My  high  hopes  began  to  wear 
very  thin  ;  to  match  my  purse,  I  supposed. 
That  had  become  almost  transparent.  But  my 
luck,  having  reached  irs  lowest  ebb,  was  on  the 
turn.  One  morning  a  jolly,  good-natured- 
looking  girl,  showing  considerable  signs  of  the 
wear  and  tear  of  theatrical  life,  whom  I  had 
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often  seen  on  my  round  of  agents'  offices,  took 
me  aside  as  I  was  waiting  amongst  a  crowd  of 
other  girls  to  see  the  principal. 

“  How  would  you  like  to  go  on  tour,  kiddie  ?  " 
she  asked,  with  an  air  of  having  something  up 
her  sleeve. 

“  I'd  love  it !  "  I  said  eagerly.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  hated  the  very  idea  of  it.  The  four 
months  I  had  been  in  London  haunting  agents' 
offices  had  taught  me  something  of  the  ins  and 
outs  of  stage  life,  so  I  knew  quite  well  what  I 
would  have  to  expect  “  on  tour." 

But  I  was  more  or  less  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea.  I  could  not  stay  hi  London 
much  longer  without  writing  home  for  money, 
and  that  I  hated  to  have  to  do.  The  idea  of 
being  compelled  to  confess  to  father  and  mother 
that  all  my  high-flown  ideas  had  come  to  nothing 
was  utterly  repugnant  to  me.  I  would  starve 
first !  “  I  told  you  so  !  "  was  one  of  the  most 

hateful  things  a  proud,  ambitious  girl  such  as  I 
could  listen  to. 

“But  what  chance  have  I ? "  I  asked  hopelessly. 
At  the  moment  my  hopes  stood  almost  at  zero. 

“  Barrington  is  sending  out  a  company,"  she 
said.  “  I'm  sure  he'll  take  you.  He  likes  his 
girls  to  be  young  and  fresh,"  she  added  with  a 
burst  of  candour.  The  poor  creature  knew  only 
too  well  that  the  bloom  had  long  since  departed 
from  her  beauty. 
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“  They  all  do,  as  far  as  I  can  see/’  I  said 
bitterly.  I  was  feeling  very  sore  indeed  with 
mankind  in  general  by  this  time.  “  Still,  I'm 
awfully  obliged  to  you.  I  shall  certainly  go 
round  and  see  what's  doing." 

“  That's  right,"  said  the  kind-hearted  Florrie. 
“  You  don't  want  to  be  too  proud,  you  know. 
All  the  girls  like  you,  but  you  shouldn't  be  so 
snobbish  with  them.  They  were  all  more  or 
less  like  you  once." 

I  often  wonder  what  has  become  of  Florrie 
Green.  She  had  dropped  out  of  the  London 
theatrical  life  when  I  came  to  know  everybody. 
Whatever  fate  has  overtaken  her,  I  hope  that 
if  she  ever  reads  these  lines  she  will  always 
remember  that  I  have  nothing  but  the  very  best 
of  good  wishes  for  her.  She  was  a  kindly, 
generous  soul,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  she  had, 
like  so  many  girls,  become  infatuated  with  a 
profession  for  which  her  talents  were  not  in  the 
least  suited. 

I  found  Mr.  Barrington  to  be  a  smart  young 
theatrical  agent  in  Bedford  Street,  just  off  the 
Strand.  When  I  told  him  that  I  had  come  to 
apply  for  a  vacancy  in  his  touring  company  and 
gave  him  my  name,  he  looked  at  me  keenly  for 
a  second  or  two  before  saying  anything. 

“  Well,  Miss  Carruthers,  and  what  can  you 
do  ?  "  he  asked  briskly,  at  last. 

“  I  can  sing  and  dance,"  I  replied.  I  carefully 
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omitted  to  mention  that  I  had  never  yet  been 
on  the  London  stage.  But  Mr.  Barrington  was 
not  to  be  put  off  by  an  unsophisticated  girl 
from  the  country. 

“  What  experience  have  you  had  ?  Where 
have  you  been  before  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  was  exceedingly  thankful  that  he  was 
omitting  the  customary  “  My  dear."  I  had 
taken  a  liking  to  him,  and,  with  a  woman’s 
intuition,  I  knew  that  I  could  trust  him. 

“  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,"  I  said  slowly  (I 
had  decided  to  take  him  partly  into  my  confi¬ 
dence),  “  I  haven’t  had  any  experience  in 
London  at  all.  I  came  up  to  London  from 
Suffolk  hoping  to  get  on  the  stage.  So  far  I 
have  done  nothing  but  walk  from  office  to  office 
interviewing  agents,  who  apparently  imagine 
every  girl  is  theirs  for  the  asking,"  I  concluded 
with  unconscious  bitterness. 

“  I  daresay  ;  there  are  plenty  of  those  gentry 
in  the  West  End  of  London,"  said  Mr.  Barring¬ 
ton,  with  his  pleasant  smile.  “  They  wouldn’t 
know  a  lady  if  they  saw  one.  But  we’re  not  all 
the  same." 

“  I’m  sure  that  you’re  not,"  I  said  earnestly. 

“  Well,  look  here,"  he  went  on,  “  I’m  willing 
to  give  you  a  chance.  I  can’t  offer  you  much  in 
the  way  of  salary  to  begin  with,  but  if  you’re 
careful  you’ll  be  able  to  manage  all  right. 
Besides,  you’ll  get  experience,  which  is  everything 
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in  this  game.  You  can  have  a  four  months' 
tour  of  the  South  Coast  seaside  towns  at  £3  10s. 
a  week,  and  all  railway  fares  paid.  Is  that  a 
deal  ?  " 

“  I'll  take  it,"  I  said,  trying  to  hide  my 
delight,  but  I  knew  that  it  refused  to  be  hidden 
with  my  face  wreathed  in  smiles  and  my  face 
shining.  Oh,  the  sense  of  relief,  of  knowing  that 
I  had  got  work  at  last !  It  is  only  the  girl  who 
has  been  down  to  her  last  penny  who  will  realise 
all  that  it  meant  to  me. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Barrington,"  I 
said  happily.  I  felt  that  I  wanted  to  hug  him, 
even  while  I  was  liking  him  more  and  more  for 
his  strictly  business-like  demeanour,  and  more 
than  all  for  his  total  absence  of  familiarity. 

“  Good  !  "  he  said,  getting  up  to  escort  me 
to  the  door.  “  Come  back  to-morrow  morning 
at  ten,  and  your  contract  will  be  ready  for  you. 
You'll  have  to  do  a  few  days'  rehearsal,"  he  added 
as  he  held  the  door  open  for  me. 

“  Oh  yes,  thank  you,"  I  said.  “  I  know 
enough  of  the  profession  for  that." 

He  smiled  down  on  me  as  I  passed  out. 

“  We're  not  all  as  black  as  we're  painted, 
Miss  Carruthers,"  he  said  pleasantly.  “  Good 
afternoon." 

•  ••••• 

The  company  left  London  the  following  Sunday 
morning  en  route  for  Torquay,  where  we  were 
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to  open  the  following  night.  What  a  motley 
crowd  we  were  as  we  assembled  on  Paddington 
station  !  I  often  look  back  now  and  laugh  when 
I  think  of  our  gay  finery,  our  silk  frocks  and 
stockings,  our  high-heeled  shoes,  our  expensive- 
looking  hats  and  furs,  while  the  crowd  of  us 
could  hardly  muster  a  ten-pound  note  between 
us.  So  many  of  us  had  been  “  resting  ”  for 
months,  some  of  us  for  years. 

Adelaide  Moore,  the  leading  lady,  had  seen 
much  better  days ;  in  her  youth  she  had  been 
a  shining  light  in  the  theatrical  world.  Time, 
to  say  nothing  of  one  or  two  unfortunate  love- 
affairs,  had  laid  its  corroding  mark  on  her,  and 
she  had  little  left  but  memories.  But  she  was 
still  a  fine  actress,  and  a  woman  well  worth  the 
study  of  an  artist  in  embryo  like  myself. 

I  have  never  regretted  my  stage-training  in 
the  hard  school  of  that  touring  company,  for  it 
was  hard,  beyond  any  doubt.  In  the  days  to 
come,  when  I  was  making  a  rich  living  by  my 
wits,  I  brought  off  many  a  coup  by  my  acting. 
Tears,  laughter,  sorrow,  and  mirth,  they  all 
came  alike  to  me.  Until  the  real  tears  and 
sorrow  came  ! 

The  men  of  our  company  were  the  usual 
nondescript  collection  of  actors  on  tour — some 
nice,  some  otherwise.  Outwardly  at  least  they 
were  presentable  enough,  and  even  if  some  of 
them  were  unduly  embarrassing  in  the  warmth 
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with  which  they  greeted  me,  I  liked  them. 
What  would  be  regarded  as  undue  familiarity 
in  other  men,  with  them  was  merely  brotherli¬ 
ness.  It  was  the  customary  bonhomie  of  the 
“  profession/' 

George  Glass,  the  stage  manager,  patted  me 
on  the  back  in  fatherly  style,  and,  “  my  dearing  ” 
me  in  the  usual  way,  introduced  me  to  everybody 
in  formal  style,  although  I  had  seen  most  of  the 
company  at  rehearsal.  That  done,  we  made 
our  way  to  the  third-class  carriages  which  had 
been  reserved  for  us.  It  was  quite  a  gay  little 
party  which  made  the  long  journey  down,  with 
endless  conversations  relating  to  past  “  shows  ” 
and  triumphs,  snatches  of  gossip  and  scandal 
about  anybody  and  everybody  in  the  “  pro¬ 
fession.  ”  By  the  time  we  had  reached  the 
Devonshire  seaside  town,  dreadfully  dull  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  I  was  feeling  quite  proud  of 
myself.  For  was  I  not  at  last  that  envied  of 
all  unsophisticated  girls,  an  actress  ? 

I  will  pass  over  the  next  four  months  very 
briefly.  We  did  very  well  in  Torquay,  playing 
to  full  houses  for  a  week,  and  then  moving  on 
to  Bournemouth,  where  business  was  even  better. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  I  had  by  this  time  come 
to  a  full  realisation  of  the  temptations  and 
worries  which  surround  the  young  girl  on  the 
stage.  There  were  the  invitations  to  motor- 
drives  and  suppers  from  men,  young  and  old, 
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mostly  old.  Men  who  were  “  so  delighted  with 
our  acting  that  they  really  must  make  our 
acquaintance,  and  would  we  go  for  a  drive  after 
the  show  that  night  to  get  a  breath  of  the  fresh 
air  we  so  needed  ?  ”  Or  “  would  I  do  them  the 
honour  of  accepting  this  little  mark  of  their 
esteem  for  me  ?  And  have  tea  at  their  flat  one 
afternoon  ?  ”  There  were  no  end  to  the  tempta¬ 
tions  laid  enticingly  under  a  pretty  girl's  nose. 

Then  there  were  the  frictions  and  jealousies  of 
the  other  less  favoured  girls,  who  were  furious 
at  the  attentions  inadvertently  attracted  from 
men.  They  seemed  to  be  considerably  more 
annoyed  than  if  the  attentions  had  been  angled 
for  deliberately.  There  was  no  end  to  the 
intriguing  and  bickering  and  scandal-mongering 
which  went  on ;  the  hundred-and-one  petty 
troubles  which  must  have  afflicted  every  touring 
company  from  time  immemorial. 

Bournemouth,  Southampton,  Portsmouth, 
Brighton,  Hastings,  Eastbourne,  Folkestone, 
Ramsgate,  Margate,  and  back  to  London.  And 
thence  back  again  to  Brighton  to  play  another 
week  there.  We  had  had  our  fill  of  travelling  by 
the  time  the  tour  was  concluded,  and  I  was  by 
no  means  sorry  at  the  idea  of  remaining  for  a  few 
more  days  at  London-by-the-Sea,  as  the  company 
termed  Brighton.  The  endless  changing  and 
discomfort  of  theatrical  lodgings,  the  “  pigging 
it  ”  in  one  room,  the  irregular  meals,  disgusted 
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and  tired  me  dreadfully.  I  began  to  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  I  would  be  a  “  star  " 
with  a  comfortable  flat  and  a  maid  of  my  own. 
I  got  them  both,  I  might  mention  here,  but  it 
was  not  through  my  abilities  on  the  stage. 

Three  pounds  ten  a  week  didn't  go  far  in 
those  days,  and  my  wants  were  many,  but  it 
was  my  fixed  and  immovable  resolve  not  to  go 
out  with  men  I  did  not  know.  The  ones  I  knew 
were  as  chronically  hard-up  as  myself  !  It  was 
not  that  I  would  not  have  enjoyed  the  gay  life  : 
the  fun  of  a  motor-drive  under  the  stars,  and  a 
supper  afterwards,  tea  in  a  charming  flat  with 
a  jolly  companion,  a  dance  at  a  night  club  ; 
or  perhaps  a  set  of  expensive  furs,  or  a  diamond 
ring  ;  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  pay  the  price  ! 
Therefore  I  went  without  and,  in  consequence, 
spent  rather  a  dull  time  of  it  in  comparison  with 
the  other  girls.  But  I  was  myself,  and  they 
were  themselves.  They  laughed  and  jeered  at 
me  for  my  strange  (to  them)  scruples.  I  was 
more  than  surprised,  therefore,  when  Adelaide 
Moore  took  me  aside  one  day  and  said  : 

“  You  can't  imagine  how  it  pleases  me  to 
know  that  there  are  still  some  decent  girls  left 
in  the  world,  Anna." 

“  Most  of  the  girls  regard  me  as  a  fool,"  I 
said  a  little  tremulously.  “  And  I  hate  to  be 
thought  a  fool." 

Adelaide  laughed. 
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“  You're  anything  but  that,"  she  said  gently. 
“  One  of  these  days  you're  going  to  become  a 
great  lady,  Anna." 

“  Who  knows  !  "  I  said  lightly.  “  I  wouldn't 
be  the  first  star  who  has  begun  in  a  touring 
company." 

I  had  no  intention  of  becoming  a  “  star  "  in 
the  way  so  many  girls  had  tried,  with  results 
that  were  disastrous  once  their  good  looks  and 
youthfulness  had  gone.  Poor  Adelaide  herself, 
with  a  husband  somewhere  in  London,  no  home 
and  no  future,  was  an  example  I  had  no  desire 
to  emulate.  I  told  her  so  one  day,  but  she  only 
laughed. 

“  Ah,  well,  Anna,  we  all  have  our  dreams  of 
what  might  have  been,"  she  said  a  little  sadly. 
(<  Some  dreams  come  true,  and  some  don't. 
Mine  didn't." 

Poor  old  Adelaide,  with  her  peroxided  hair, 
her  faded  eyes,  and  her  wrinkled,  haggard  face. 
I  wonder  what  has  become  of  her  ! 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  September,  when 
Brighton  was  emptying  fast,  that  our  season 
ended,  and  we  all  came  back  to  London.  I  had 
grown  fond  of  the  company,  and  was  quite 
sorry  when  we  returned  on  the  Monday  morning 
and  said  good-bye  to  each  other  on  Victoria 
station.  We  all  seemed  to  be  members  of  one 
big  family  which  has  bickered  and  quarrelled 
and  taken  sides,  loved  and  disliked  by  turns, 
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and  who,  now  that  we  were  being  parted  perhaps 
for  ever,  were  sorrowful  at  having  to  say  our 
farewells.  We  were  united  by  the  one  great 
outstanding  problem — What  were  we  going  to 
do  during  the  winter  months  !  Everybody  had 
hopes  of  engagements  during  the  winter  season, 
and  even  I,  with  my  modest  four  months  in  a 
small  touring  company,  thought  there  would  be 
no  particular  difficulty  in  finding  some  small  part 
in  a  West  End  theatre. 

So  it  was  with  a  comparatively  light  heart 
that  I  treated  myself  to  a  taxi  to  take  me,  with 
my  luggage,  to  my  lodgings  in  Kensington,  where 
I  found  Perkins  and  his  wife  unfeignedly  glad  to 
see  me  safe  and  sound  once  more. 

The  next  day  I  went  up  to  Haverhill,  where 
my  parents  rejoiced  and  wept  in  turn  at  my 
homecoming,  and  were  anxiously  wishful  to 
know  whether  I  wouldn't  like  to  stay  at 
home  again  now  that  I  had  had  my  fill  of 
wandering. 

But  I  shook  my  head  and  told  them  that, 
having  started  on  my  new  career,  I  had  no 
intention  of  giving  it  up. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  I  was  more  determined 
than  ever  to  go  back  to  London.  Mother  cried 
softly  to  herself  when  she  heard  my  decision, 
and  poor  old  father,  martinet  that  he  usually 
was,  had  to  swallow  hard  on  something  in  his 
throat.  They  both  came  to  the  station  to  say 
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good-bye  to  me,  mother  crying  openly,  and 
father  wiping  away  a  furtive  tear. 

“  Ill  be  back  again  soon,  dears  !  "  I  called  as 
the  train  steamed  out.  “  You'll  see  me  again 
before  long." 

But  it  was  many  a  long  day  before  I  saw  them 
again.  Many  startling  things  were  to  happen 
to  me  before  I  did. 


CHAPTER  II 


I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  describe  how 
I  was  actually  started  on  the  perilous  path 
of  a  society  adventuress.  Human  nature  is 
made  up  of  so  many  mixed  motives,  so  many 
crying  needs,  so  many  contending  desires,  that 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  it  is  that  actually 
decides  our  ultimate  course.  I  was  not  bad 
(in  justice  to  myself  I  must  insist  on  that),  but — 
after  it  has  been  set  down  in  black-and-white 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  it  will  be  for  the 
reader  to  decide. 

On  my  return  to  London  from  Haverhill  I 
had  exactly  £50  in  my  possession.  Father  had 
given  me  £30 — poor  father!  he  could  ill  spare 
it — in  addition  to  which  I  had  £20  I  had 
laboriously  saved  on  my  tour. 

I  knew  that  I  would  have  a  little  trouble 
in  getting  a  decent  engagement,  for  there  would 
be  hundreds  of  girls  like  myself  in  London 
after  the  summer  tours  desperately  anxious  to 
get  anything,  but  I  had  no  idea  how  difficult 
it  actually  would  prove.  I  was  soon  to  learn 
that  finding  openings  in  the  springtime,  when 
all  the  touring  companies  were  going  out,  was 
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child's  play  compared  with  fighting  my  way 
through  the  crowds  of  girls  who  flocked  to 
the  agents'  offices  in  September  and  October, 
struggling  and  intriguing  to  get  a  booking  for 
the  London  season. 

After  hearing  the  extent  of  my  experience 
the  agents  laughed  contemptuously  at  me  when  I 
asked  them  for  work,  except,  of  course,  those 
who  tried  to  make  love  to  me,  but  even 
amongst  them  I'm  afraid  I  became  too  well 
known  around  the  different  offices  to  make 
much  headway  in  the  getting  of  an  engage¬ 
ment. 

I  realised  what  my  reputation  amongst  them 
was  when  I  called  one  day  on  a  particularly 
repellent  specimen  of  an  agent,  notorious 
amongst  the  profession  because  of  difficulties 
he  was  known  to  have  had  with  the  authorities 
over  his  licence. 

“  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  looking  me  up  and  down 
contemptuously.  “  You  are  the  high-and- 
mighty  young  lady  who  thinks  nobody  is  good 
enough." 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  interrupted  indig¬ 
nantly,  although  I  knew  well  enough  by  this 
time  what  was  meant.  I  was  continuing  to 
refuse  to  respond  to  the  numerous  amorous 
advances  which  were  always  being  made  to  me. 
If  I  had  been  of  the  type  of  woman  who  uses 
her  hands,  I  could  have  struck  the  detestable 
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creature  for  his  impertinence.  For  my  temper 
was  very  quick  and  hot. 

“  Oh,  nothing/'  .  he  said  airily.  He  was 
grinning  at  me  sardonically.  “  Only  I'm  afraid 
you're  too  much  of  a  lady  for  the  theatre."  He 
laid  a  sneering  stress  on  the  word  “  lady." 

Feeling  like  bursting  into  tears  of  rage  and 
shame,  but  with  my  head  held  high,  I  left  his 
office  to  start  again  on  my  weary  round. 

As  before,  when  things  were  looking  their 
blackest,  an  offer  came  to  me — an  offer  which 
was  to  alter  the  whole  course  of  my  life. 

It  was  on  a  wet  and  dreary  morning  in 
November  when,  desperate  and  anxious,  I  had 
called  at  the  office  of  an  agent  who  had  the 
booking  of  several  provincial  pantomime  com¬ 
panies.  Two  months'  haunting  of  agents' 
offices  had  knocked  all  the  pride  out  of  me. 
I  had  to  get  work  of  some  description  before 
Christmas,  or  go  home  a  self-confessed  failure, 
for  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  do  what  so  many 
of  the  other  girls  had  done. 

So  I  was  in  no  mood  for  parleying  when  the 
boy  showed  me  into  the  inner  office,  where  I 
found  the  agent.  He  was  a  smart-looking  little 
Jew  named  Bernstein.  When  I  came  in  he  was 
talking  to  a  well-dressed  man  who  sat  in  an 
easy-chair  on  the  other  side  of  his  desk.  They 
were  both  smoking  expensive  cigars,  and  the 
room  was  cloudy  with  fragrant  smoke. 
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“  Sit  down,  Miss  Carruthers,"  said  Bernstein. 

I  sat.  My  heart  was  beating  fast.  I  was 
prepared  to  accept  any  offer. 

“  Well,  and  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  he 
asked,  with  the  usual  bland  insolence  of  his  kind. 

“  I  heard  you  were  booking  for  the  panto¬ 
mimes/'  I  said  decisively.  “  Have  you  any¬ 
thing  in  my  way  ?  " 

“  What  is  your  line  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a 
supercilious  smile  that  maddened  me,  but  which 
I  dared  not  resent. 

“  Musical  comedy,"  I  replied,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  stating  how  brief  my  experience  had  been. 

“  No  good,"  he  said  briefly.  “  All  I  wanted 
was  girls  with  good  figures  in  the  ballet.  And 
I've  got  'em." 

Wearily  I  got  up  to  go,  when  Bernstein,  who 
was  watching  me  with  amused  eyes,  suddenly 
said  : 

“  Wait  just  a  minute,  my  dear ;  perhaps  I 
may  be  able  to  do  something  for  you." 

He  turned  to  his  friend,  and  they  whispered 
together  for  a  few  minutes.  He  swung  his 
chair  about  again  to  me. 

“  You  might  wait  outside  for  a  few  minutes, 
Miss  Carruthers,"  he  said.  “  I  want  to  talk 
over  something  with  my  friend  here." 

There  was  something  that  was  almost  like 
respect  in  his  manner  now,  and  my  heart  began 
to  beat  high  with  hope  again.  I  went  into  the 
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outer  office,  and  for  about  ten  minutes  suffered 
the  eager,  questioning  scrutiny  of  a  dozen  pairs 
of  eyes,  the  owners  of  which  evidently  longed  to 
ask  what  I  was  waiting  for.  One  bold-eyed  girl 
had  impudence  enough  to  ask  : 

“  Anything  doing  with  Berny  ?  " 

The  others  waited  anxiously  and  eagerly  for 
my  answer. 

“  I  don't  know,"  I  said  ;  “  I  was  asked  to 
wait." 

Just  then  Mr.  Bernstein  came  to  the  door  and 
beckoned  me  in,  and  very  carefully  closed  the 
door  behind  him. 

“  Now,  Miss  Carruthers,"  he  said,  “  my  friend, 
Mr.  Lemoine,  here,  has  something  which  might 
possibly  suit  you.  But,  first  of  all,  you  must 
understand  that  anything  which  is  said  here 
remains  quite  confidential." 

“  Certainly,"  I  said,  rather  puzzled  at  the 
mystery. 

“  Well,"  he  said  rather  ingratiatingly,  “  it  is 
like  this.  Mr.  Lemoine  is  a  gentleman  who 
gives  a  great  many  card  parties  in  the  West 
End.  Quite  exclusive,  mind  you,  and  nothing 
wrong  about  them.  But  all  the  same  they 
mustn't  be  talked  about.  If  anyone  blabbed, 
the  police  would  probably  kick  up  a  row,  and 
then  there  would  be  a  lot  of  trouble  for  him." 

“  Yes,"  I  said,  more  mystified  than  ever. 
“  But  what  has  it  got  to  do  with  me  ?  " 
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He  turned  to  the  man  he  called  Lemoine.  He 
was  a  tall,  dark,  rather  grave-looking,  handsome 
man  of  middle  age,  who,  I  afterwards  learnt, 
was  a  French  Jew. 

“  You  had  better  tell  her,  Harry,"  he  said. 

Lemoine  was  suavity  itself.  But  what  I  liked 
more  than  anything  about  him  was  the  fact  that 
he  treated  me  with  the  courtesy  of  a  man 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  decent  society. 

“You  see,  Miss  Carruthers,  my  card  parties 
are  attended  by  some  of  the  best-known  and 
wealthiest  people  in  London.  I  do  not  admit 
the  nouveau  riche  if  I  can  help  it — only  gentle¬ 
folk.  Over  here  in  your  country  the  law  doesn’t 
allow  people  to  play  games  like  baccarat  and 
chemin-de-fer  for  large  sums  of  money.  In 
France  or  Germany  or  Belgium  you  can  play  as 
much  as  you  like.  The  authorities  will  grant 
you  a  licence  to  rim  a  gaming-house  if  you  pay 
the  fees.  But  here,  no.  Thousands  of  people 
like  a  little  game,  so  I,  Henri  Lemoine,  take  a 
private  house  where  your  prying  police  cannot 
see  that  baccarat  and  chemin-de-fer  are  played 
every  night.  It  is  all  what  you  call  quite  on  the 
square,  Miss  Carruthers.  There  is  no  cheating  ; 
I  am  too  mindful  of  my  reputation  for  that." 

“  Really  ?  "  said  I,  wondering  what  on  earth 
it  was  all  leading  to. 

“  I  want  a  lady  who  will  receive  my  guests," 
the  Frenchman  went  on  quietly,  “in  a  manner 
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befitting  their  station.  She  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  gambling,  of  that  I  assure  you. 
I  myself  attend  to  all  that.  Her  duties  would 
be  to  live  in  the  house,  see  that  the  servants 
do  their  work  properly,  order  what  food  and 
drink  are  necessary  for  my  guests,  and  at  night 
to  receive  them.  I  would  want  you,  in  short, 
to  act  as  the  hostess.  What  could  be  easier  ?  ” 

“  Oh,”  I  said  with  a  nervous  little  laugh. 
An  intense  feeling  of  excitement  was  beginning 
to  possess  me.  “  Im  afraid  I  would  be  of  little 
use  to  you.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  card 
parties.  Besides,  my  parents  would  never 
allow  me  to  live  in  a  strange  house  under  such 
circumstances.” 

“  It  would  be  practically  your  own  house, 
Miss  Carruthers,”  the  Frenchman  said.  “  I 
myself  will  only  come  there  in  the  evenings 
when  the  game  is  to  be  played.  Not  for  the 
world  would  I  dream  of  taking  up  my  residence 
there.” 

His  dark  eyes  were  looking  into  mine  gravely. 

“  Well,”  I  said  doubtfully,  lamely. 

I  was  quite  an  innocent  girl  in  those  days, 
much  too  innocent  to  know  that  Lemoine  was 
exceedingly  careful  never  to  pose  as  the  tenant 
of  the  house  where  play  went  on.  I  did  not 
even  know  that  gambling-houses  were  under  the 
constant  supervision  of  the  plain-clothes  police, 
and  that  nothing  was  better — from  Lemoine  and 
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his  confederates'  point  of  view — than  to  have 
as  ostensible  occupier  someone  capable  of 
bluffing  the  authorities  through  sheer  innocence 
when  the  inevitable  complaints  from  neighbours 
arose. 

How  could  I,  a  girl  of  twenty-two,  with 
practically  no  experience  of  London,  beyond 
that  of  the  theatrical  world,  know  that 
Lemoine  and  Bernstein  were  two  of  the  best- 
known  gaming-house  keepers  in  Europe,  and 
that  it  was  essential  for  their  purpose  that,  in 
addition  to  a  dummy  tenant,  there  should  always 
be  a  pretty  face  in  evidence  as  an  extra  attraction 
to  the  gilded  fools  who  patronised  their  gambling 
parties  ? 

I  knew,  of  course,  that  there  were  hundreds 
of  stupid  boys  about  the  West  End  of  London 
with  money  to  burn,  and  a  good  deal  of  it,  and, 
as  I  had  long  ago  learnt,  much  of  it  was  wasted 
on  heartless,  shrewd  girls  of  the  theatres.  But 
baccarat  and  chemin-de-fer,  two  games  I  had 
only  read  of,  were  something  quite  new  to  me. 

“  Well."  His  manner,  I  thought,  was  anxious. 

I  thought  long  and  hard  before  I  made  an 
answer.  My  heart  was  beating  madly,  and  the 
feeling  of  excitement  within  me  becoming 
intense.  The  prospect  of  having  a  house  of  my 
own,  of  receiving  all  sorts  of  people  belonging 
to  the  big  world,  of  having  all  the  money  I 
wanted  to  spend,  allured  me  fatally.  But  I 
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fought  against  the  temptation.  It  wouldn't  be 
right !  conscience  insisted. 

Regretfully  I  put  temptation  behind  my  back. 

“  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  you  to  get  someone 
who  knows  London  better  ?  "  I  asked.  Every¬ 
thing  had  become  very  flat  and  stale  all  of  a 
sudden.  I  might  as  well  get  up  and  go,  and 
continue  my  dreary,  hopeless,  endless  round  of 
agents'  offices.  I  made  a  move  to  get  up,  but 
the  Frenchman  put  out  a  restraining  hand. 

“  No,  no,  indeed  not,  mademoiselle  !  "  he 
protested.  “  I  do  not  want  a  lady  who  is  well 
known."  (I  came  to  understand  why  very  well 
in  the  next  few  months.)  “You  would  indeed 
be  admirable,  Miss  Carruthers.  It  is  essential 
above  all  that  I  have  a  lady  for  the  post." 

“  What  would  you  pay  me  ?  "  I  asked  weakly, 
not  because  I  had  any  intention  of  taking  the 
post  then,  but  because  I  wanted  to  linger  round 
the  subject,  as  I  might  linger  round  a  jeweller's 
window  in  which  were  diamonds  I  longed  for, 
but  could  never  have. 

“  Ah,  that  would  depend,  mademoiselle,"  he 
said  gravely.  “  If  business  was  good,  you 
might  earn  as  much  as  £50  a  week.  In  any 
case  you  would  never  have  less  than  £10  a  week. 
Also,  you  would  have  a  share  of  the  profits." 

“  But,"  I  temporised,  my  conscience  being 
still  insistent,  I  was  aching  to  accept  the  post 
— “  but — I  know  nothing  at  all  about  these 
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games  of  baccarat  and  chemin-de-fer.  What 
use  could  I  possibly  be  to  you  ?  " 

“  The  use  I  have  stated,  Miss  Carruthers. 
To  be  the  hostess  of  the  house  in  which  you 
will  be  installed.  I  do  not  want  you  to  know 
anything  beyond  your  duties/'  he  went  on 
courteously  and  gravely.  “  The  less  you  know 
the  better.  Eh,  Rudolf  ?  "  He  turned  to 
Bernstein. 

“  Certainly,"  agreed  that  individual  blandly. 
“  Take  my  advice  and  accept,  Miss  Carruthers," 
he  added  to  me.  “  You  are  not  likely  to  get 
another  chance  like  it.  You  know  you'll  never 
make  your  fortune  on  the  stage.  Even  if  you 
managed  to  get  another  engagement,  which  I 
doubt — seeing  your  scruples,"  he  added  with  a 
little  laugh. 

That  settled  the  question  of  conscience.  A 
man  who  knew  the  theatrical  business  inside- 
out  doubted  if  I  would  get  another  engagement. 
Intuition  told  me  that  he  was  only  voicing  his 
real  thought.  That  meant  that  I  would  have  to 
starve. 

“  All  right,"  I  said  at  last.  “When  do  you 
want  me  to  start  on  my  duties,  Mr.  Lemoine  ?  " 

“  I  shall  write  making  an  appointment  within 
a  week,  Miss  Carruthers,"  he  said.  His  air  and 
voice  were  still  grave,  but  I  sensed  his  gratifica¬ 
tion  underneath  it.  “  We  shall  discuss  the 
details  then." 
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Bernstein  and  he  got  up  to  show  that  the 
interview  was  over. 

“  I'm  glad  that  you've  shown  that  you  can 
be  sensible  when  you  like,"  Bernstein  said  in  a 
very  pleased  tone.  “  I  know  that  you'll  never 
have  reason  to  regret  it,  Miss  Carruthers.  Henri 
Lemoine  is  a  gentleman." 

“  I  trust  that  Miss  Carruthers  will  never  have 
reason  to  doubt  it,  Rudolf,"  interjected  Lemoine. 

“  I'm  sure  I  shan't !  "  I  said  impulsively. 

With  that,  Lemoine  escorted  me  to  the  door 
and,  bowing,  held  it  open  until  I  had  passed 
through. 

As  I  made  my  way  home  to  Kensington  I 
was  realising  fully  that  I  had  done  wrong  in 
accepting  the  offer,  although  I  must  repeat 
that  at  the  time  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
that  I  was  to  become  the  decoy  bird  for  a  pair 
of  professional  gaming-house  keepers.  My  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  was  not  extensive  enough  then 
for  me  to  realise  that  the  prosperous-looking 
Lemoine  was  making  a  rich  living  pandering  to 
the  gambling  instincts  of  rich  fools. 

I  was  ignorant  then,  and,  indeed,  for  some 
considerable  time  afterwards,  that  considerable 
profits  could  be,  and  are,  made  in  such  a  fashion. 
All  I  thought  then  was  that  Lemoine  and  his 
friends  wanted  to  play  cards  for  high  stakes 
and,  to  avoid  inconvenient  inquiries,  proposed 
taking  a  private  house  where  I,  installed  as 
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hostess,  would  see  that  everything  ran  smoothly. 
Really,  a  superior  kind  of  housekeeper,  I  kept 
on  insisting  to  that  obtrusive  conscience  of  mine. 

It  was  not  for  the  clever  Lemoine,  and  his 
crafty  friend  Bernstein,  to  inform  me  that 
nothing  suited  them  better  than  to  have  a  lady 
of  highly  respectable  antecedents  posing  as  the 
occupier  of  the  house  where  their  fleecing  of  the 
idle  rich  was  to  take  place. 

I  was  to  learn  all  about  it  later  on. 


CHAPTER  III 


For  a  girl  who  had  been  brought  up  as  I  had 
been  in  the  most  highly  respectable  of  surround¬ 
ings,  I  have  to  confess  that  I  succumbed  far 
too  readily  to  the  dubious  enterprise  of  Henri 
Lemoine  and  his  friend  Bernstein.  If  I  had  been 
a  true  member  of  the  class  to  which  I  belonged 
by  birth  and  breeding  I  would  have  resigned 
my  post  the  instant  I  discovered  the  truth. 
But  I  was  not.  I  had  the  temperament  of  an 
adventuress  ;  my  coming  to  London  in  the  face 
of  all  opposition  proved  that.  Nature  had  made 
a  mistake  when  she  put  me  into  a  girl’s  body  : 
I  ought  to  have  been  a  boy.  The  lust  for 
adventure,  for  the  taking  of  risks,  the  taste  for 
bold  and  arduous  enterprises,  were  in  my  blood. 
I  thrilled  to  the  thought  of  danger,  and  that 
there  was  danger  in  the  life  I  was  taking  up 
was  self-evident. 

Lemoine  had  said  that  I  should  hear  from 
him  in  less  than  a  week.  It  was  ten  days  after 
the  interview  in  Bernstein’s  office  before  I 
received  a  letter  from  him  asking  me  to  meet 
him  at  Prince’s  Restaurant,  in  connection  with 

the  “  business  ”  previously  arranged. 

36 
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It  was  very  clever  of  him  to  have  kept  me 
on  tenterhooks  as  he  had  done.  If  he  had 
seemed  too  eager,  perhaps  I  would  have  been 
less  so  through  sheer  contrariness.  When  I 
heard  from  him,  I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind 
to  accept  the  post. 

For  the  immediate  present  I  had  decided  not 
to  inform  my  parents  of  what  I  was  about  to  do. 
“  It  might  worry  them/'  I  told  myself  hypo¬ 
critically,  when  all  the  time  I  knew  that  it  was 
the  fear  of  their  vetoing  the  suggestion  which 
kept  me  silent. 

Lemoine  was  waiting  for  me  when  I  arrived 
at  the  restaurant  looking,  I  hope — but  why  be  a 
hypocrite  ? — I  knew,  striking  and  handsome,  in 
the  smartest  dress  I  possessed  and  a  hat  which 
had  cost  a  goodly  slice  of  my  precious  savings. 
Really  the  only  decent  clothes  I  possessed. 

Lemoine  looked  immensely  pleased  to  see  me 
again,  and  made  me  a  bow  which  would  have 
been  too  profound  in  an  Englishman,  but  seemed 
natural  enough  in  a  Frenchman. 

“  Ah !  and  so  you  have  come,  Miss  Car- 
ruthers,”  he  said  in  his  grave  way  as  he  held 
out  his  hand.  “Good.  First,  if  you  please, 
we  will  have  luncheon  together,  and  then  talk 
over  our  business  ” 

Good  meals  were  not  so  plentiful  in  those  days 
that  I  was  not  glad  to  enjoy  one,  and  it  was  in 
a  comparatively  joyous  mood — I  was  really  too 
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excited  to  be  altogether  happy — that  I  accom¬ 
panied  him  inside,  where  we  were  shown  to  a 
table  specially  reserved  for  us. 

He  took  a  wine-list  from  the  waiter,  and 
scanned  it  with  the  seriousness  of  an  epicure. 

“  Sweet  or  dry  wine,  Miss  Carruthers  ?  "  he 
asked.  “  I  know  young  ladies  usually  prefer 
sweet  wines,  but  " — he  bowed  to  me  over  the 
card — “  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that  you  are 
quite  unusual." 

My  ignorance  of  wines  was  colossal,  so  to  be 
on  the  safe  side,  I  said  :  “  Hock,  thank  you." 

I  had  to  grip  hard  on  my  hands  under  the 
tablecloth  to  still  my  nervousness. 

“  Hock  !  My  dear  young  lady  !  Celebrate 
our  partnership  in  hock  !  "  He  appeared  to  be 
thoroughly  shocked  at  the  idea.  “  No,  no, 
champagne  is  the  only  thing."  He  turned  to  the 
waiter.  “  Moet  et  Chandon,  gargon." 

“  And  now,  mademoiselle,  my  partner,  I 
wish  to  ask  a  question.  But  first  drink  your 
cocktail." 

The  waiter  had  brought  these  when  he 
appeared  with  the  wine-list.  Evidently  my 
companion  was  well  known  there.  He  drank 
his  off  in  two  mouthfuls  and  then  turned  to 
me. 

“  Has  mademoiselle  informed  her  parents  of 
the  step  she  is  about  to  take  ?  " 

“  I - "  I  hesitated.  I  was  wondering 
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whether  it  would  be  wiser  to  let  him  think  that 
I  had,  or  tell  him  the  truth. 

“  Miss  Carruthers,  you  may  trust  me,"  he 
said  quietly,  his  dark  eyes  looking  into  mine 
gravely.  “  Your  value  to  me  lies  in  the  fact 
that  I  know  you  to  be  a  lady.  Our  partnership 
is  as  strictly  business  as  though  we  were  men/' 

And  I  knew  that  he  spoke  the  truth — then  by 
a  woman's  intuition,  and  later  by  experience  of 
him. 

“  No,"  I  said.  “  I  thought  it  best  not  to 
tell  them.  They  would  never  agree  to  it, 
because  they  would  never  understand." 

He  made  no  comment  on  that,  but  devoted 
all  his  attention  to  attending  to  my  wants  at 
table,  and  showing  how  agreeable  a  companion 
he  could  be. 

When  we  had  finished  our  meal  and  were 
sipping  our  tiny  cups  of  black  coffee  in  the 
lounge,  served  by  a  gigantic  Turk  in  fez  and 
native  costume  complete,  he  put  aside  the  light 
manner  he  had  adopted  during  lunch. 

“  Would  you  care  to  talk  business  now,  Miss 
Carruthers  ?  "  he  asked  in  his  old  grave  way. 

“  As  you  wish,"  I  replied. 

“  Well,"  he  began,  “  I  have  spent  a  busy  time 
since  I  saw  you  last.  Everything  is  ready  for 
you.  It  remains  for  the  arrangements  I  have 
made  to  meet  with  your  approval." 

So  he  must  have  guessed  that  I  would  accept ! 
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“You  have  wasted  no  time/'  I  said,  my 
heart  beating  a  trifle  fast. 

“  I  have  taken  a  furnished  house  in  John 
Street,  Mayfair/'  Lemoine  went  on,  “  the  owner 
of  which  is  abroad.  If  it  is  quite  agreeable  to 
you,  we  will  walk  down  there  now,  and  you 
can  say  then  whether  it  is  to  your  liking.  But 
first  finish  your  cigarette." 

“  Shall  I  start  on  my  duties  at  once  ?  "  I 
asked  as  I  drew  on  my  white  kid  gloves. 

“  How  soon  can  you  be  ready  ?  " 

“  At  once,  if  you  like,  Mr.  Lemoine.  I  am 
anxious  to  get  settled." 

“  Good !  I  like  your  attitude,  Miss  Car- 
ruthers.  As  soon  as  the  painters  are  finished 
and  out  of  the  way,  you  will  take  charge." 

“  The  sooner  the  better,"  I  said  gaily. 

“You  will  thoroughly  understand,  Miss  Car- 
ruthers,"  he  went  on,  after  he  had  settled  the 
bill  and  we  were  walking  down  Piccadilly  to¬ 
wards  Mayfair,  “  that  I  am  not  asking  you  to 
do  anything  beyond  seeing  that  the  house  is 
properly  conducted.  I  have  my  own  servants 
there,  and  they  will  do  exactly  as  you  wish. 
If  there  should  be  any  difficulty  or  inattention 
on  their  part,  please  notify  me  at  once.  I  shall 
see  that  it  does  not  occur  again.  During  the 
day,  apart  from  arranging  that  everything  shall 
go  smoothly  at  night,  your  time  will  be  your 
own.  Is  that  quite  clear  to  you  ?  " 
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"  Yes,”  I  said.  "  Quite.” 

My  heart  was  jumping  with  excitement  when 
we  stopped  at  the  house  in  John  Street.  It 
proved  to  be  one  of  those  dingy  Georgian  man¬ 
sions  so  deceiving  in  the  exterior  ;  inside,  where 
we  were  admitted  by  a  manservant  in  a  quiet 
livery,  I  found  a  beautifully  furnished  house, 
whose  oak-panelled  walls  and  frescoed  ceilings 
betokened  the  hand  of  a  wealthy  owner. 

“  Nice  little  place,  is  it  not  ?  ”  Lemoine 
said,  a  little  mockingly.  “  I  daresay  the  owner 
would  have  a  shock  if  he  knew  what  I  really 
wanted  it  for.” 

“  It's  wonderful !  ”  I  cried  enthusiastically. 

I  looked  about  with  eager,  delighted  eyes  at 
the  old  armour,  the  beautiful  ornaments,  the 
decorations,  the  valuable  pictures  and  exquisite 
carpets,  and  wondered  by  what  extraordinary 
turn  of  fortune's  wheel  I,  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  half-pay  army  colonel,  should  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  chatelaine  of  a  magnificent 
house  in  London  which  was  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  gambling.  Any  qualms  I  may  have 
had  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  conduct  vanished 
as  I  wandered  through  the  gorgeous  rooms, 
and  thought  with  pride  that  I,  penniless  Anna 
Carruthers,  was  to  be  mistress  of  it  all. 

Lemoine  seemed  to  take  it  all  for  granted. 
He  gave  the  impression  that  to  his  eyes  the 
medieval  armour  and  old  family  portraits  were 
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nothing  but  part  of  the  brilliant  stratagem 
whereby  his  gambling  was  to  be  conducted  under 
circumstances  unlikely  to  arouse  suspicion.  I 
wondered  then,  as  I  do  now,  whether  it  was  all 
a  pose  ;  whether  he  was  really  as  cynical  about 
it  all  as  he  seemed. 

I  began  to  wonder  where  all  the  money  came 
from  to  keep  up  an  establishment  like  this. 
But  I  said  nothing.  That  was  one  of  the  things 
which  did  not  concern  me.  He  opened  the 
door  of  the  dining-room.,  a  beautiful  panelled 
room  of  nearly  forty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet 
in  width. 

“  This/'  he  said  in  his  grave,  imperturbable 
way,  “  is  where  my  friends  will  play  cards.  It 
will  be  your  duty,  Miss  Carruthers,  to  see  that 
the  buffet  here  " — he  indicated  a  huge  black- 
oak  sideboard  which  stood  against  the  wall — 
“  is  filled  nightly  with  everything  people  could 
wish  for.  You  will  not  be  stinted  for  money. 
You  shall  have  £500  in  ready  cash  for  your  ex¬ 
penses  ;  please  to  remember  that  you  are  to 
pay  cash  for  everything  you  buy.  I  do  not 
want  to  have  the  tradespeople  making  inquiries 
as  to  the  occupier  of  the  house." 

“  I  shall  remember,"  I  said. 

I  was  in  a  house  of  mystery,  but  the  blood 
was  dancing  in  my  veins.  I  found  that  there 
was  a  footman,  a  butler,  a  housekeeper,  a  cook, 
and  two  maidservants,  all  of  whom  were  to  take 
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their  instructions  from  me.  My  suite  of  apart¬ 
ments  consisted  of  a  magnificently  furnished 
sitting-room,  bedroom,  dressing-room,  and  bath¬ 
room,  with  a  maid  to  wait  on  me  exclusively. 
As  we  were  leaving  the  house  I  suggested  to 
Lemoine,  diffidently,  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  me  to  have  suitable  clothes  to  fit  in  with  the 
grandeur  and  luxury  of  it  all. 

“  I  have  not  forgotten  that/'  he  said.  If 
you  will  call  and  see  Madame  Hel&ne,  in  Bond 
Street,  she  will  supply  you  with  everything  you 
need.  The  amount  will  be  charged  to  me.  It 
is  all  arranged.  Mention  to  her  that  you  are 
Miss  Carruthers  from  John  Street,  and  she  will 
understand." 

I  have  to  confess  that  I  was  succumbing  to 
this  ready-made  fortune  almost  without  a  qualm 
of  conscience.  Whatever  pangs  I  might  have 
had  were  drugged  by  excited  anticipation  of 
what  the  future  might  have  in  store  for  me. 
No  more  tramping  fruitlessly  from  one  agent 
to  another  for  the  work  which  never  seemed  to 
be  there  ;  no  more  counting  every  penny  before 
I  spent  it ;  and  no  more  going  without  those 
pretty  things  for  which  a  girl  craves  so  natur¬ 
ally.  To  adventure  was  in  my  blood,  and  I 
was  prepared  for  any  risks  which  might  come 
my  way.  Truth  to  tell,  there  was  something 
joyous  in  the  thought  of  engaging  in  an  enter¬ 
prise  which  might  prove  to  be  an  infringement 
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of  the  law.  Somehow,  even  without  having 
had  the  experience  to  back  my  judgment,  I 
had  sufficient  confidence  in  the  sharpness  of  my 
wits  to  escape  serious  trouble.  For  the  time 
being  I  was  more  than  content  to  play  being 
mistress  of  the  stately  house  in  John  Street, 
Mayfair. 

My  duties  started  in  real  earnest  about  ten 
days  after  I  had  been  installed  as  mistress  of 
the  house.  That  morning  Lemoine  gave  me 
instructions  to  prepare  for  thirty  or  forty  guests. 
Outwardly  demure  and  dignified,  but  all  seeth¬ 
ing  with  excitement  within,  I  went  to  consult 
the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Coffin,  and  the  butler, 
Gregson,  but  somewhat  to  my  mortification  I 
found  they  knew  all  about  the  affair.  They 
were  a  secretive  pair,  as  I  found  later,  and  I 
fancy  now  that  they  regarded  my  presence  there 
as  something  very  much  in  the  nature  of  a  joke, 
although  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  was  always 
treated  by  all  the  servants  with  the  utmost 
deference.  I  dined  early  that  night  to  give  me 
plenty  of  time  to  make  preparations  for  the 
people  I  was  to  meet.  My  red-gold  hair  had 
been  dressed  by  a  court  hairdresser,  and  I  was 
to  wear  for  the  first  time  the  beautiful  string 
of  pearls  Lemoine  had  bought  for  me  for  such 
occasions  as  this. 

He  was  just  coming  out  of  the  dining-room, 
handsome  and  distinguished  in  immaculate 
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evening  dress,  as  I  came  down  the  broad  stair¬ 
case  in  all  the  glory  of  my  new  clothes. 

He  stopped  and  looked  up  at  me  with  com¬ 
mending  dark  eyes. 

“  You  are  very  beautiful,  mademoiselle/'  he 
said  quietly,  with  a  ceremonious  little  bow.  “  I 
have  indeed  been  fortunate  in  my  choice  of  a 
chatelaine." 

“  You  like  my  frock  then,  monsieur  ?  " 

Flushed  with  excitement,  and  a  knowledge 
that  I  was  looking  my  very  best,  I  turned  about 
for  him  to  admire  the  back  effect,  laughing 
thoughtlessly  at  him  over  my  shoulder. 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  sudden  strange  glitter 
in  his  dark  eyes  and,  for  a  minute  or  two,  I  was 
afraid.  But  the  expression  went  as  quickly  as 
it  had  come.  I  even  fancied  he  was  a  little 
stern  when  he  spoke. 

“  Mademoiselle  has  excelled  herself,"  he  said 
quietly.  “  But,  need  I  remind  you,  Miss  Car- 
ruthers,  that  men  are  but  human  ?  " 

It  was  only  a  hint,  but  I  miderstood.  Never 
again  did  I  show  myself  coquettish  in  Henri 
Lemoine's  presence. 

After  seeing  that  everything  was  in  order  he 
stood  by  my  side  in  the  hall  and  introduced  me 
gravely  to  the  fashionably  attired  men  and 
women  who  drove  up  in  their  cars. 

“  Your  hostess,  Miss  Carruthers,"  he  would 
say  to  each  and  every  one. 
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The  men  treated  me  with  more  or  less  languid 
contempt,  when  they  didn't  stare  at  me,  openly 
and  insolently  admiring.  I  fancy  they  had  had 
many  similar  experiences.  For  my  part,  I  did 
not  mind  in  the  least.  They  were  not  well 
bred,  in  spite  of  what  Lemoine  had  told  me  that 
he  received  only  gentlefolk.  They  were  merely 
rich  men  of  the  type  which  lives  in  St.  John's 
Wood  ;  young  men  about  town,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  began  to  ogle  me  ;  a  few  who  looked  like 
City  men,  wealthy  visitors  from  the  Colonies, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  dubious  women  who  might 
have  been  anything. 

Lemoine  took  the  first  batch  into  the  dining¬ 
room,  and  left  me  to  receive  the  later  guests 
while  he  started  a  game  of  baccarat.  I  looked 
into  the  room  about  midnight,  and  my  eyes 
widened.  There  must  have  been  quite  two 
thousand  pounds  on  the  table  in  bank-notes  and 
gold.  I  had  never  seen  so  much  money  together 
at  one  time  in  my  life.  Lemoine  was  the  croupier 
and  dealt  the  cards  with  impassive  coolness, 
covering  whatever  bet  was  made  without  so 
much  as  the  quiver  of  an  eyelid. 

Standing  there  quietly,  almost  unnoticed,  I 
saw  one  foolish-looking  boy — he  was  nothing 
more — make  a  bet  of  £200  on  his  two  cards. 
Lemoine  doubled  it,  dealt  himself  two  cards, 
turned  them  up,  and  coolly  raked  in  the  boy's 
£200  without  the  slightest  sign  of  exultation. 
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Five-,  ten-,  twenty-,  fifty-pound  notes  flew 
about  the  long  table  amidst  chattering  exclama¬ 
tions  from  the  women  and  muttered  curses  from 
the  men,  as  Lemoine  raked  them  into  the  bank. 

Standing  by  the  sideboard,  two  of  the  foot¬ 
men  helped  the  players  to  food  and  drink  as 
they  temporarily  abandoned  the  game,  while  I, 
weary  of  watching  a  scene  in  which  I  was  not 
a  participator,  wondered  how  long  it  would  be 
before  I  could  get  to  bed.  I  eventually  got 
away  about  half-past  two  on  a  nod  from  Lemoine, 
although  I  was  kept  awake  until  nearly  four  by 
the  noise  of  departing  people.  Cars  kept  driving 
up  and  away  until  I  began  to  wonder  what  the 
neighbours  thought  of  it  all. 

Lemoine  must  have  had  a  profitable  night's 
work,  for  when  I  saw  him  the  following  after¬ 
noon  he  handed  me  a  fifty-pound  note,  and  told 
me  that  I  had  done  excellently.  It  opened  my 
eyes  to  the  profits  which  lay  behind  this  sur¬ 
reptitious  gambling  and,  incidentally,  helped  to 
arouse  almost  dormant  instincts  which  I  had 
inherited,  I  suppose,  from  hard-living,  card¬ 
playing,  gambling  ancestors.  I’m  sure  it  was 
these  fiercely  burning,  deep-down  instincts  which 
were  responsible  for  much  of  what  happened  in 
later  years. 

I  had  been  in  the  house  in  John  Street  for 
about  six  months  when  one  night  my  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  possibility  of  danger  by  an  ugly 
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scene  in  the  dining-room.  A  rich  young  man, 
a  constant  visitor  to  the  house,  whom  I  detested, 
had  been  losing  heavily  all  night.  He  had 
dropped  over  two  thousand  pounds  in  a  couple 
of  hours,  which,  even  if  one  is  the  son  of  a 
millionaire,  as  he  was,  is  quite  a  considerable 
sum. 

The  game  had  been  stopped  while  he  and 
Lemoine  decided  the  amount  of  the  stake  to 
be  covered.  The  boy,  who  seemed  to  possess 
unlimited  hundred-pound  notes,  recklessly  wanted 
to  raise  his  bet  to  £1,000,  but  Lemoine,  the 
embodiment  of  coolness,  refused  to  make  it 
more  than  £500. 

“  That  is  the  limit  in  my  house,  Mr.  Kenyon/' 
he  said  quietly.  “  I  will  not  allow  you  or  any¬ 
one  else  to  exceed  it/' 

“  Afraid,  are  you  ?  "  sneered  the  young  man. 

“  By  no  means,"  replied  Lemoine  calmly. 
^  It  is  simply  a  rule  of  the  house,  made  by  me. 
But  on  this  occasion,  as  you  have  challenged 
me,  I  am  willing,  provided  the  others  do  not 
object,  to  cover  your  bet  to  any  amount  you 
like." 

There  was  a  little  murmur  of  applause,  and 
everyone  present,  including  myself,  leaned 
breathlessly  over  the  long  table  to  see  what 
would  happen.  The  young  man  pulled  out  a 
bulging  pocket-book,  counted  out  a  handful  of 
notes,  and  placed  them  alongside  his  cards. 
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“  How  much  is  it  ?  "  asked  Lemoine  with  a 
sang-froid  I,  in  common  with  everyone  else 
there,  could  not  but  admire. 

“  Two  thousand  pounds/'  said  the  other  in¬ 
solently.  “  I'll  make  it  more  if  you  wish." 

“  That  will  be  sufficient,  thank  you,"  Lemoine 
said  with  a  courtesy  which  was  in  violent  con¬ 
trast  to  the  rudeness  of  the  excited  young  man. 

With  an  air  of  triumph,  amidst  total  silence, 
the  young  man  turned  up  his  cards.  He  had 
a  seven  and  two  aces.  Lemoine's  only  chance 
lay  in  holding  eight  in  two  cards,  or  making  a 
“  stand-off  "  of  it.  Smiling  quietly,  he  turned 
his  over  casually,  disclosing  a  pair  of  fours. 

I  thought  that  the  objectionable  Kenyon  was 
going  to  have  a  fit.  The  blood  surged  into  his 
face  until  it  was  almost  purple.  Pushing  his 
way  angrily  out  of  the  crush  which  surrounded 
him,  he  moved  away  from  the  table. 

“  You're  nothing  but  a  common  swindler  !  " 
he  shouted.  “  Night  after  night  I've  watched 
you." 

“  Be  quiet !  "  called  several  voices  sternly. 
“  Why  can't  you  lose  like  a  man  !  " 

Most  of  the  people  looked  on  in  silence,  some 
embarrassed,  some  openly  contemptuous. 

“  I  can  lose,  yes,"  roared  the  infuriated  Ken¬ 
yon,  white  with  anger  and  facing  about  threaten¬ 
ingly.  “  But  I  won't  stand  being  cheated." 
He  thrust  his  face  forward  to  Lemoine.  “  I'll 
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go  to  the  police  and  have  you  put  in  gaol, 
you  thief !  " 

Lemoine's  face  had  gone  very  pale,  and  his 
eyes  glittered  ominously,  but  beyond  that  he 
showed  no  sign  of  perturbation.  He  stood  up 
slowly.  In  front  of  him  lay  the  £4,000  he  had 
just  raked  in.  He  picked  it  up,  counted  out 
£2,000  and,  walking  up  to  the  angry  youth, 
held  it  out  to  him. 

“  Here  is  your  £2,000,  Mr.  Kenyon,"  he  said 
with  ironical  courtesy.  “  Please  not  to  come  to 
my  house  again.  The  butler  will  show  you 
out." 

The  young  man  grabbed  the  banknotes  and 
crammed  them  into  his  pocket.  But  he  did  not 
go.  He  stood  there  irresolute  for  a  moment, 
looking  first  at  one  face  and  then  another,  but 
avoiding  Lemoine's. 

“  So  Im  being  turned  out,  am  I  ?  "  he  said 
with  ominous  quietness.  “  Well,  perhaps  I  shall 
not  be  the  only  one."  With  that  he  turned  on 
his  heels  and  walked  to  the  door.  One  of  the 
footmen  opened  the  door  to  him  and  he  dis¬ 
appeared.  As  though  actuated  by  the  one 
thought,  the  roomful  of  people  waited  until 
they  heard  the  front  door  bang  behind  him. 
Then  the  game  went  on  again. 

But  I  could  see  that  the  affair  had  badly 
upset  Lemoine.  His  mind  seemed  disturbed, 
and  the  twenty-odd  people  present  clearly  felt 
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uncomfortable  as  well,  although  obviously  they 
sympathised  with  him. 

The  party  broke  up  early,  and  I  went  off  to 
bed.  What  would  be  the  outcome  of  it  all  ?  I 
wondered,  my  nerves  tingling  with  excitement. 
Not  fear ! — I  hardly  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
word  yet.  That  was  to  come  later. 

But  nothing  happened  for  the  time  being. 
Lemoine  warned  me  to  be  extremely  careful  of 
anyone  who  came  to  the  house,  and  never  to 
answer  any  questions  which  might  be  put  to 
me.  He  told  me  that  it  was  more  than  likely 
that  young  Kenyon  would  inform  the  police. 
“  Anonymously,”  explained  Lemoine,  “  in  which 
case  we  shall  have  to  make  a  move.” 

“  The  little  cad  !  ”  I  said  vehemently. 

“  But  you'll  be  all  right,  Miss  Anna,”  he  went 
on  to  assure  me.  “  No  one  can  touch  you.” 

I  had  learned  to  like  Lemoine  immensely 
in  an  impersonal  sort  of  way,  for  he  always 
treated  me  with  the  most  scrupulous  considera¬ 
tion  and  courtesy.  In  money  matters  he  was 
generosity  personified.  I  had  only  to  express  a 
wish  to  have  it  gratified.  Naturally,  the  luxuri¬ 
ous,  easy-going  life  was  rapidly  acquiring  a 
fascination  for  me.  The  excitement  of  it  had 
got  into  my  blood.  I  couldn't  live  without  it 
now. 


CHAPTER  IV 


It  is  astonishing  how  critical  people  become  when 
they  are  in  a  position  to  survey  the  follies  of 
others,  isn't  it  ?  Nightly  I  saw  wealthy  men 
and  women  losing  and  winning  thousands  of 
pounds,  and  the  sight  of  it,  with  all  the  ugly 
traits  of  human  nature  revealed,  aroused  in  me 
nothing  but  a  feeling  of  contempt.  I  grew  to 
despise  the  foolish  creatures  who  so  stupidly 
squandered  their  riches,  and  any  compunction 
I  may  have  felt  in  assisting  in  their  despoil¬ 
ment  was  fast  vanishing. 

Most  of  the  men  who  came  to  the  house  were 
by  this  time  trying  to  make  love  to  me,  the 
older  ones,  by  the  way,  being  the  worst.  The 
women  were  openly  rude,  as  is  the  fashion  of 
women  of  their  type  the  world  over.  When  I 
looked  at  myself  in  the  mirror  I  could  well 
believe  that  they  took  me  for  nothing  but  a 
siren,  and  woman-like,  such  is  the  perversity  of 
human  nature,  I  thought  it  would  not  come 
amiss  to  give  them  some  ground  for  their  belief. 
More  to  annoy  them  than  anything  else,  I  began 
to  flirt  before  them,  so  much  so  that  Lemoine 
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was  moved  to  expostulate.  He  took  me  to 
task  one  evening  at  dinner. 

“  Just  so  far,  and  no  farther,  Miss  Anna,”  he 
said  with  his  rare  smile.  “  I  don’t  want  my 
pretty  little  hostess  running  away  without  warn¬ 
ing” 

He  was  evidently  taking  my  flirtations  seri¬ 
ously. 

“  I  shan’t  do  that,  I  can  promise  you,”  I  said, 
smiling  back  at  him. 

Truth  to  tell,  I  was  not  bothering  in  the  least 
about  such  a  contingency  as  getting  married, 
although  I  could  doubtless  have  made  quite  a 
good  match  with  some  of  the  stupid  boys  who 
came  to  the  house  night  after  night,  losing  the 
money  their  parents  had  worked  early  and  late 
to  acquire.  Rather  I  was  wondering  how  long 
it  would  be  before  my  pleasant  life  would  come 
to  an  end.  When  I  went  shopping,  as  I  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  doing  every  morning,  I  noticed 
that  curious  looks  used  to  be  directed  at  me — 
looks  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  personal 
appearance.  Not  one  of  my  neighbours  had 
ever  spoken  a  word  to  me — a  not  unnatural 
state  of  affairs  in  Mayfair,  but  at  the  same  time 
suspicious.  Latterly,  strange-looking  men 
seemed  to  be  always  walking  up  and  down  the 
quiet  street,  men  with  the  brand  of  plain¬ 
clothes  policemen  written  all  over  them.  I 
began  to  fear  them.  I  mentioned  my  fears  to 
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Lemoine.  He  took  it  quite  calmly,  as  was  his 
wont  with  everything. 

“  Ah,  doubtless/'  was  his  cool  reply.  “  We 
shall  have  to  make  preparations  to  receive 
them,  Miss  Anna.  These  things  always  come 
in  time.” 

“  That  means  we'll  be  leaving  here  soon,  I 
suppose,”  I  said  regretfully.  I  loved  my  butter¬ 
fly  life,  with  its  gaiety  and  excitement  and  pre¬ 
tence  of  work,  as  I  loved  the  old  house  which 
had  become  home  to  me. 

“  I'm  afraid  so,”  he  said  gravely. 

Somewhere  about  a  week  after  this  conversa¬ 
tion  I  was  standing  at  the  library  window  one 
night  idly  watching  the  motor-cars  flashing  up 
and  down  the  street,  when  suddenly  I  caught 
sight  of  half  a  dozen  figures  walking  slowly 
along  on  the  opposite  side.  The  lights  were 
not  lit  in  the  library,  so  that  I  could  see  dis¬ 
tinctly  without  being  seen. 

“  Police !  ”  I  thought  with  a  thrill,  half 
excitement,  half  fear.  “  Can  they  be  coming 
here  ?  ”  It  was  about  half-past  eleven,  and  in 
the  dining-room  were  about  twenty  or  thirty 
people  playing  baccarat.  I  slipped  away  from 
the  window  hastily,  and  rushed  to  the  dining¬ 
room.  I  leaned  over  Lemoine's  shoulder  and 
whispered  my  fears. 

“  Good,”  he  said  quietly.  “I  knew  you 
would  not  fail  me.  Just  go  off  quietly  to  bed. 
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If  the  police  do  come,  you  will  understand  how 
to  deal  with  them.  You  know  nothing  of  this, 
mind." 

“  I  understand,"  I  said. 

As  I  was  going  out  of  the  room,  Lemoine 
stopped  the  game  then  in  progress. 

“  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  I  heard  him  say,  as 
quietly  as  ever,  “  I  fear  we  shall  have  to  post¬ 
pone  our  game  this  evening." 

“  Police  ?  "  someone  queried  in  a  frightened 
whisper. 

“  It  is  quite  possible,  Sir  George,"  Lemoine 
said. 

He  turned  to  the  footmen  and  gave  them 
instructions.  One  of  them  locked  the  dining¬ 
room  door  behind  me. 

As  I  went  upstairs  I  could  hear  a  great 
scuffling  and  clattering  from  the  gamblers. 
But  these  noises  quickly  died  away.  My  room 
reached,  I  cautiously  drew  back  the  blind  and 
peeped  out.  I  could  still  see  the  tall  figures 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  it  was  with 
a  wildly  beating  heart  that  I  undressed  and 
got  into  bed.  Not  altogether  from  fear,  but 
a  tremendous  excitement.  What  was  going  to 
happen  to  me  ? 

Would  I  be  compelled  to  put  on  my  clothes 
again  to  go  to  the  police-station  for  the  night  ? 
The  thought  of  that  scared  me  badly.  I  became 
cold  instead  of  hot,  and  my  pulses  grew  numb 
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instead  of  jumping  madly.  A  first  acquaintance 
with  the  law  is  always  terrifying,  and  I  was 
not  by  any  means  the  hardened  adventuress  I 
became  later.  Would  they  herd  us  all 
together  in  one  cell  ?  Or  would  the  women,  I 
among  them,  be  put  in  one  cell,  the  men  in 
another  ?  I  would  hate  that,  I  thought.  But 
I  was  reckoning  without  the  clever  Lemoine. 

I  got  out  of  bed  again,  and  was  just  putting 
on  my  dressing-gown  and  slippers  when  I  heard 
the  front-door  bell  pealing  in  the  basement. 
Tiptoeing  to  the  door,  and  quietly  opening  it  a 
few  inches,  I  peered  out  and  listened.  After 
what  seemed  a  million  years,  I  heard  Gregson 
shuffling  up  and  along  the  tiled  hallway,  and 
then  unbolting  the  massive  front  door.  It  was 
immediately  pushed  open  by  someone  who  said 
in  a  gruff  voice  : 

“  We  are  police  officers.” 

“  Yes  ?  ”  I  could  hear  Gregson  say  in  a 
questioning  voice. 

“  You  are  conducting  this  place  as  a  gaming¬ 
house.” 

My  heart  jumped  into  my  mouth.  My  very 
worst  fears  were  realised  ! 

Gregson,  the  artful  old  villain,  acted  his  part 
very  well. 

“  Indeed  we  are  not,  sir  !  ”  he  said  indig¬ 
nantly.  “  You  are  making  a  mistake.  This  is 
Miss  Carruthers's  residence.” 
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“  Yes/'  said  the  voice,  with  a  sarcasm  I 
came  to  know  so  well  later,  “  and  also  that 
of  our  old  friend  Henri  Lemoine.  Who  are 

vou  ?  " 

•/ 

“  I  am  the  butler,  sir,"  replied  Gregson,  with 
beautiful  insolence.  “  If  you  will  tell  me  what 
it  is  you  want,  I  may  be  able  to  satisfy  you, 
and  you  will  then  allow  a  respectable  household 
to  get  to  its  rest." 

The  voice  uttered  a  sarcastic  laugh. 

“We  are  going  to  search  the  place,"  it  said 
gruffly.  “  Although  I  daresay  the  birds  have 
flown  by  now." 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  I  judged  it 
desirable  to  make  an  appearance.  Which  I  did, 
dramatically. 

My  entrance  down  the  wide  staircase  created 
something  of  a  sensation,  for  my  long  red-gold 
hair  was  hanging  loose,  and  my  striped  silk 
pyjamas  were  hidden  under  a  flowing  dressing- 
gown  of  pale-blue  sheeny  satin  and  lace.  The 
high  instep  of  my  feet  showed  up  smooth  and 
white  above  pale-blue  quilted  satin  slippers. 
Gregson  had  switched  on  the  lights.  I  looked 
the  lady  of  the  house  to  perfection. 

Gregson  had  closed  the  hall  door  softly  as  I 
came  down.  I  saw  three  uniformed  men  staring 
up  at  me  with  wide  eyes. 

“  What  is  all  this  trouble  about,  Gregson  ?  " 
I  asked,  with  great  dignity. 
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Gregson  did  not  have  a  chance  to  reply.  One 
policeman — he  was  an  inspector,  I  learned  later 
— came  towards  me. 

“  You  have  been  using  this  house  for  the 
purpose  of  gaming,  madame,"  he  said  sternly. 
“  I  propose  to  search  it/' 

“  Nonsense/'  I  said,  although  my  heart  was 
thumping  like  a  sledge-hammer  in  my  fright, 
and  I  had  to  clutch  hard  on  the  banisters  to 
keep  myself  steady.  “  There  is  no  one  in  the 
place  but  the  servants  and  myself." 

“  You  will  pardon  me,  madame,  if  I  say  that 
I  have  every  reason  for  doubting  your  word," 
said  the  inspector,  ironically  polite.  “  I  have  a 
warrant  here.  Would  you  like  me  to  read  it  to 
you  ?  " 

“  Oh,  I  will  take  your  word  for  it,"  I  said, 
stifling  a  long  yawn  with  a  great  effort.  My 
nervousness  was  leaving  me  now  that  I  realised 
that  my  part  was  being  played  to  perfection. 
I  was  wishing  that  Lemoine  had  been  there  to 
give  me  his  approbation,  although  I  could  hardly 
suppress  the  anxiety  I  felt. 

“  What  was  going  to  happen  next  ?  "  I  was 
asking  myself  fearfully. 

That  inspector  was  just  about  as  cunning  as 
they  made  them.  He  did  not  waste  his  time 
with  the  smaller  rooms,  but  straightway  made 
for  the  dining-room  across  the  hall.  Rattling 
the  door,  he  found  it  locked — as  I  had  hoped. 
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“  Where  is  the  key  ?  "  he  asked  Gregson 
angrily. 

Gregson  was  as  wonderful  an  actor  in  his  way 
as  I  was  in  mine.  I'm  sure  he  was  thoroughly 
enjoying  it  all. 

“  I — I  believe  it's  downstairs,  sir,"  he  said, 
trembling.  “  It's  always  kept  locked  because 
of  the  silver." 

“  Go  and  fetch  it,"  ordered  the  inspector. 
“  And  one  of  you,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  men, 
“  follow  him  down  and  see  that  he  gets  up  to 
no  nonsense." 

It  took  Gregson  a  long  time  to  find  that  key. 
Fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour  must  have  elapsed 
before  he  again  shuffled  upstairs  with  a  jingling 
bunch  of  keys,  and  inserted  one  of  them  in  the 
dining-room  door  with  an  apparently  shaking 
hand.  The  inspector  pushed  past  him  and 
walked  in — and  found  the  dining-room  empty ; 
the  birds  had  flown. 

The  inspector  sniffed.  Tobacco,  perfume, 
wine,  there  were  traces  of  them  all  in  the  stuffy 
atmosphere. 

“  Hum  !  "  he  grunted.  “  And  who  have  you 
had  in  here  to-night  ?  " 

“  No  one,"  I  said  airily.  I  was  thoroughly 
enjoying  myself  by  this  time.  “  The  room  has 
been  closed  for  weeks.  I  have  my  meals  in  the 
breakfast-room." 

I  could  have  laughed  aloud.  Lemoine  was 
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wonderfully  clever.  Not  a  trace  of  the  gamblers 
was  to  be  seen  !  Cards,  banknotes,  wine,  fruit, 
and  sandwiches — all  had  vanished  as  if  by 
magic.  Only  the  all-pervading  smell  of  strong 
cigars  and  women’s  perfume  told  the  tale  of 
recent  occupation. 

“  Would  you  like  to  look  over  the  rest  of  the 
house  ?  ”  I  inquired  languidly,  with  ever  so 
faint  a  smile. 

“  No,”  said  the  inspector  sourly.  “  I  don’t 
think  so.  But  just  to  satisfy  myself  I’ll  have  a 
look  round  the  back.” 

He  went  down  into  the  coal-cellar,  I  close  on 
his  heels,  in  spite  of  the  damage  I  might  have 
done  to  my  dainty  silken  garments.  And  there 
he  found  something  quite  unknown  to  me,  a 
door  which  opened  on  some  steps  leading  into 
a  mews  at  the  back. 

Hambling,  for  such  was  his  name,  was  a  most 
pertinacious  policeman.  Nothing  would  satisfy 
him  but  to  station  one  of  his  men  in  the  coal- 
cellar  while  he  made  a  minute  inspection  of  the 
mews.  But  he  found  nothing.  Gregson  had 
taken  too  long  in  finding  the  keys  of  the  dining¬ 
room. 

We  all  trailed  upstairs  again,  the  inspector 
scowling  and  I  trying  hard  to  suppress  a  laugh. 
Up  in  the  hall  he  utilised  the  occasion  to  say 
a  few  warning  words  to  me. 

“I  don’t  know  who  you  may  be,  Miss  Anna 
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Carruthers,”  lie  said  (he  appeared  to  have  my 
name  pat),  “  but  if  you’ll  take  a  little  good 
advice,  don’t  have  anything  further  to  do  with 
Henri  Lemoine.  You  appear  to  be  quite  a  lady, 
and  the  less  you  associate  with  professional 
gamblers  the  likelier  you  are  to  keep  out  of  gaol.” 

“  Thank  you,”  I  said,  haughtily  insolent. 
“  And  when  you  have  done  insulting  me,  the 
butler  will  show  you  out.” 

With  that  I  turned  and  walked  upstairs, 
leaving  Gregson  to  answer  any  further  questions 
which  might  be  put.  I  heard  the  door  close, 
and  glancing  through  my  window  saw  the 
policemen  go  off  down  the  street.  I  went  down 
again  to  Gregson. 

a  You  did  that  very  well,”  I  remarked. 

“  Yes,  miss,”  said  the  old  man.  “  Practice 
does  make  perfect,  doesn’t  it  ?  ”  He  was 
grinning  widely. 

I  met  Lemoine  the  following  afternoon  shortly 
after  one  o’clock  at  a  quiet  little  restaurant  off 
Piccadilly,  where  there  was  no  fear  of  being 
overheard,  and  related  to  him  the  happenings 
of  the  night.  While  we  sipped  our  cocktails,  he 
laughed  softly  as  I  told  him  how  the  police  had 
been  “  spoofed.”  The  word  was  new  to  me 
then,  but  later  on  I  had  occasion  to  use  it 
constantly. 

“  You  are  a  clever  girl,”  he  said  admiringly — 
“  just  the  very  one  I  want  to  help  me.” 
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I  was  delighted  with  his  praise.  Girl-like,  I 
was  beginning  to  adore  him  secretly ;  I  dared 
not  show  my  adoration  openly  for  fear  of  his 
stern  displeasure,  for  in  all  our  numberless 
tete-a-tetes  he  had  never  swerved  the  shadow  of 
an  inch  from  the  attitude  he  had  taken  up  in 
the  beginning.  Somehow  the  conviction  had 
grown  up  in  me  that  there  was  some  mysterious 
woman  in  his  life  who  filled  his  heart  so  full  that 
there  was  not  room  in  it  for  another. 

“  I'm  glad  you  are  pleased,"  I  said. 

“  I  had  expected  it,  of  course,"  he  went  .on 
musingly.  “  It  had  to  come."  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders  slightly.  “  One  can't  run  card 
parties  long  in  the  West  End  before  someone 
grows  suspicious  of  the  people  coming  up  in 
cars  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  You'll  have  to 
give  up  the  house,  I'm  afraid  ;  once  the  police 
suspect  you,  it  is  hopeless." 

My  face  must  have  expressed  the  intense 
disappointment  I  was  feeling,  for  he  patted  my 
hand. 

“  It'll  be  all  right,  Miss  Anna,"  he  said  cheer¬ 
fully.  “  You  shall  stay  on  there  while  I  am 
finding  you  another  place.  It  was  very  profit¬ 
able,  that  little  venture.  Expenses  were  high, 
but  there  will  be  enough  to  give  you  £500  for 
yourself  while  we  are  waiting  to  begin  operations 
again.  I  might  as  well  give  the  money  to  you 
now." 
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He  brought  out  his  pocket-book  and  took 
from  it  five  hundred-pound  notes.  These  he 
handed  to  me  neatly  folded. 

“  And  now  we'll  drink  your  very  good  health 
in  champagne,  Miss  Anna." 

Bernstein  came  in  while  we  were  at  lunch  and 
joined  us.  He  seemed  immensely  amused  at  the 
story  I  had  to  tell. 

“  I  told  you  she  was  the  goods,  Harry,  didn't 
I  ?  "  he  said,  turning  to  Lemoine  with  a  face 
all  creased  with  laughter.  He  kept  on  chuckling 
about  it  all  the  way  through  lunch. 

What  could  I  say  ?  I  would  not  have  been 
human  if  I  had  not  felt  pleased  with  myself. 

Lemoine  did  not  seem  in  any  very  great 
hurry  to  resume  his  card  parties.  During  the 
next  few  weeks  he  took  me  everywhere,  to 
Goodwood,  Sandown  Park,  and  Newmarket, 
where  I  met  and  was  introduced  to  hundreds 
of  men,  most  of  whom  seemed  to  have  heard  of 
me. 

“  But  she's  as  straight  as  you  make  'em,"  I 
overheard  one  man  say. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  people,  but  this 
little  remark  was  more  precious  to  me  than 
the  finest  compliment  I  had  ever  had  paid  to 
me.  Flattered  and  feted,  with  plenty  of  money 
to  spend,  I  began  to  blossom  out  as  a  rich 
woman-of-the- world.  I  learnt  how  simple  it 
was  for  a  beautiful  woman  to  play  havoc  with 
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mankind,  to  smile  at  them  witchingly,  and 
whisper  softly  how  glad  I  would  be  to  see  them 
at  my  house  in  London  when  I  returned  for  the 
season  in  October. 

Lemoine  had  become  Harry  to  me,  and  I 
Anna  to  him.  He  told  me  stories  of  his  life  in 
Paris  ;  of  fortunes  won  and  lost  on  the  gaming¬ 
tables  ;  of  magnificent  jewels  sold  by  stupid 
women  to  pay  their  gambling-debts  unknown  to 
their  husbands ;  of  diamonds  duplicated  in 
paste  while  the  precious  stones  themselves 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  people  like 
himself.  But  no  word  of  the  woman  I  was 
sure  lay  hidden  in  his  life  somewhere.  We 
were  excellent  comrades  by  this  time.  But 
no  more. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  been  terribly  shocked 
by  the  revelations  he  made  to  me  of  his  adven¬ 
turous  life,  but  I  wasn't.  In  addition  to  the 
glamour  surrounding  a  life  like  ours,  I  was 
fast  becoming  one  of  those  women  to  whom 
riches  are  everything.  For  did  it  not  mean 
that  they  could  purchase  everything  their  souls 
desired  ?  My  heart  warmed  as  I  thought  of  the 
dazzling  time  I  was  having,  the  endless  round 
of  pleasure,  and  adulation  which  pleased  me 
immensely,  even  if  I  did  not  allow  it  to  turn 
my  head.  For  me  there  could  be  no  return  to 
the  village  of  Haverhill,  nor  even  to  the  stage. 
Without  descending  to  sheer  dishonesty,  I 
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argued,  why  should  I  not  make  a  fortune  out 
of  my  wits  ?  Play  with  humanity,  and  make 
it  pay  for  the  pleasure.  The  money  in  their 
pockets  might  as  well  come  to  mine  as  to 
another's.  So  I  reasoned,  and  when  in  the 
autumn  Lemoine  asked  whether  I  was  ready 
and  willing  to  go  on  with  him  again,  I  said  the 
sooner  he  started  again  the  better  pleased  I 
would  be. 

“  I'm  tired  of  being  a  butterfly  and  nothing 
else,"  I  said. 

I  had  become  so  well  known  in  the  course  of 
my  pleasure-jauntings  with  Lemoine  that  I  was 
able  to  ask  dozens  of  men  and  women  to  the  flat 
which  he  took  for  me  the  month  following. 
This  was  in  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  quite 
close  to  the  Royal  Palace,  and  as  such  reasonably 
immune  from  police  suspicion.  But  this  flat 
lasted  only  three  months.  One  afternoon  in 
January,  while  I  was  exercising  my  pekinese 
in  the  Mall,  whom  should  I  encounter  but 
Hambling,  the  inspector  who  had  raided  our 
place  in  John  Street !  He  was  in  plain  clothes, 
but  I  knew  him  immediately,  and  he  recognised 
me.  With  the  same  old  sarcastic  smile  he 
raised  his  hat  and  stopped  to  speak  to  me. 

“  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Carruthers,  and  how 
are  you  getting  on  ?  "  he  asked.  “  Still  at  the 
same  old  game  ?  " 

My  heart  pounded  and  for  a  second  or  two  I 
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was  shaking  inwardly,  but  I  was  very  careful  to 
hide  it. 

“  Why/'  I  said,  showing  extreme  surprise, 
“  aren't  you  the  policeman  who  came  to  my 
house  a  few  months  ago  on  some  absurd  in¬ 
quiry  ?  " 

“  Yes,"  said  Inspector  Hambling  grimly,  “  I 
am.  And  mind  I  don't  come  to  your  new  place 
before  you  are  much  older." 

With  that,  again  politely  raising  his  hat,  he 
passed  on  his  way.  I  walked  home  slowly, 
pondering  deeply  as  to  what  must  be  done  next. 
I  met  Harry  a  little  later  and  told  him  worriedly 
what  had  occurred.  He  evinced  no  great 
annoyance  at  what  the  inspector  had  said. 

“  It's  all  right,  my  dear,"  he  said  quietly. 
“  You  mustn't  worry.  It  isn't  your  fault.  I 
daresay  they  know  we  are  here.  I  don't  mind 
going  in  the  least."  He  had  never  really  liked 
the  new  flat. 

“  Neither  do  I,"  I  agreed. 

“  This  is  the  wrong  part  of  the  world  to  attract 
people  with  money,"  he  went  on.  “  We'll  take 
a  house  somewhere  in  St.  John's  Wood  or 
Regent's  Park.  That's  where  all  the  rich  people 
live." 

I  think  I  have  mentioned  before  that  Harry 
Lemoine  was  a  Jew,  but,  like  so  many  cosmo¬ 
politan  Jews,  he  possessed  a  most  profound 
contempt  for  his  own  race.  He  knew  their 
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vices  and  their  weaknesses  inside-out,  and  made 
money  out  of  them.  Harry  was  a  wonderful 
student  of  human  nature,  and  it  was  entirely  to 
him  that  I  owe  my  knowledge  of  how  to  exploit 
it.  When  I  became  the  confirmed  adventuress 
I  was  later,  I  have  to  thank  him  for  enabling 
me  to  reap  many  a  rich  harvest. 


CHAPTER  V 


Our  move  to  St.  John's  Wood  was  a  wise  one — 
from  our  point  of  view,  of  course  !  During  the 
two  years  which  followed  our  flight  from  the  flat 
in  Buckingham  Palace  Road  we  made  immense 
profits.  Nothing  could  have  suited  our  purpose 
better  than  the  beautiful  old-world  house  we  had 
taken  in  Hall  Road,  St.  John's  Wood.  This 
street,  lined  by  great  heavily  branched  trees,  was 
as  quiet  as  a  grave  at  night ;  no  one  took  the 
slightest  notice  of  the  cars  which  drove  up  at 
all  hours,  and  none  of  our  neighbours  evinced 
the  slightest  interest  in  our  doings.  Away 
from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  C.I.D.  men  in  the 
West  End,  there  was  little  we  had  to  fear  from 
the  police.  The  constabulary  there  were  too 
accustomed  to  midnight  entertainments  in  St. 
John's  Wood  to  bother  about  our  discreetly 
conducted  parties. 

“You  shall  be  a  rich  young  heiress  from  the 
provinces  entertaining  lavishly,"  said  Lemoine. 

And  he  saw  to  it  that  I  did. 

Things  were  done  in  great  style  at  Hall  Road. 

Gregson  was  major-domo  of  our  expensively 

furnished  house,  while  Mrs.  Coffin,  as  house- 
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keeper,  supervised  the  culinary  arrangements 
below,  with  a  couple  of  footmen,  maids,  and  a 
chauffeur,  which  made  up  my  household. 
What  more  could  the  heart  of  an  ambitious 
girl  desire  ? 

I  began  to  grow  rich.  Safely  stowed  away  in 
a  well-known  bank  in  my  own  name  was  a  sum 
running  well  into  four  figures .  Harry  had  bought 
me  a  sumptuous  car,  for,  as  he  said,  it  did  our 
business  no  harm  that  I  should  be  seen  in  Bond 
Street  and  Piccadilly,  apparently  living  in  the 
lap  of  luxury.  There  are  tricks  in  all  trades  ! 

There  were  few  of  the  rich  people  who  made 
up  the  night-life  of  the  West  End  of  London  in 
those  days  who  did  not  know  me.  I  lived  as 
they  lived.  I  used  to  drive  in  my  car  to  a  job- 
master  in  Kensington  Gore  every  morning 
where  a  hack  was  waiting  for  me.  I  revelled 
in  the  brisk  motion  of  a  canter ;  it  braced  me 
up  wonderfully  after  a  long  spell  of  gaiety  and 
late  nights.  Dozens  of  the  men  I  met  at  our 
place  in  St.  John’s  Wood  used  to  greet  me  in 
Rotten  Row,  some  with  eagerness,  and  some 
with  a  cynical  smile  on  their  faces.  They  were 
probably  wondering  whether  I  was  really  a 
society  adventuress,  or  merely  a  pretty  young 
woman  with  an  insatiable  mania  for  midnight 
gambling.  There  are  lots  of  them  in  London, 
if  people  but  knew  :  lovely  girls  whose  ancestry 
goes  back  over  many  hundred  years,  who  would 
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have  pawned  their  souls — if  they  were  saleable 
—for  money  enough  to  gamble  in  high  stakes. 

The  great  majority  of  men  I  met,  more  especi¬ 
ally  the  younger  ones,  were  only  too  eager  to  try 
to  improve  our  acquaintanceship.  To  them  I 
was  Miss  Anna  Carruthers,  the  mistress  of  an 
easy-going  house  in  St.  John's  Wood,  who 
appeared  not  to  mind  what  was  done  there,  and 
had  the  additional  virtues  of  being  good-looking 
and  always  wearing  beautiful  clothes.  I  flatter 
myself  I  was  very  successful  in  one  phase  of  my 
life  as  an  adventuress — I  refrained  from  falling 
in  love.  My  passing  adoration  for  Lemoine 
had  not  been  la  grande  passion ,  as  the  French 
call  it.  That  was  to  come  later. 

All  sorts  of  men  tried  to  induce  me  to  fall  in 
love  with  them,  but  I  consistently  failed  to 
respond.  I'm  afraid  I  had  seen  too  much  of 
the  awful  fools  men  made  of  themselves  in  gam¬ 
bling  away  money  some  of  them  could  so  ill 
afford  to  lose  in  the  hope  of  getting  more,  to 
have  very  much  respect  for  the  intelligence  of 
the  male  sex.  Which  shows  how  cynical  I  had 
grown.  They  must  have  known  that  Harry 
and  I  w^ere  fast  making  a  fortune  at  the  house 
in  Hall  Road,  but,  moth-like,  they  kept  flutter¬ 
ing  round  the  candle,  gradually  burning  their 
wings,  until  they  dropped  into  the  flame  and 
were  devoured.  For  some  I  felt  sorrv ;  for 
others  nothing  but  cold  contempt.  I  found 
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that  I  had  at  last  come  to  accept  Harry's  point 
of  view. 

“  If  we  don't  get  their  money,"  he  used  to 
say  in  his  satirical  way,  “  someone  else  will." 

I  had  never  known  real  love,  and  when  it 
came  it  hit  me  very  hard.  It  must  have  been 
sheer  contrariness  which  made  me  fall  in  love 
with  handsome,  penniless  Pat  O'Callaghan,  a 
cool,  cynical  young  Irishman  who  had  been 
living  on  his  wits  for  years.  Pat  belonged  to 
the  younger  branch  of  a  very  old  Irish  family 
with  no  money,  and  no  likelihood  of  ever  getting 
any  by  honest  work.  I,  Anna  Carruthers,  one 
of  the  most  extravagant  women  in  London,  fell 
head-over-ears  in  love  with  a  penniless  adven¬ 
turer,  when  I  might  have  married  any  one  of 
half  a  dozen  rich  men.  Where  Harry  had 
made  his  acquaintance  I  never  learned.  Pat 
O'Callaghan  had  made  his  appearance  very  late 
one  night,  half-seas  over,  accompanied  by  a 
wealthy  financier  who  gambled  in  thousands, 
and  who  rarely  went  away  from  the  house  in 
Hall  Street  without  winning  a  small  fortune, 
as  is  the  way  with  people  who  do  not  want 
money. 

Pat  apologised  to  me  with  charming  gravity 
after  his  friend  had  gone  into  the  dining-room 
to  have  a  gamble. 

“  You'll  not  mind  me,  Miss  Carruthers,  I 
know,"  he  said,  flopping  down  on  a  settee  in 
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the  hall  beside  me.  “  No  one  ever  does.  But 
I  didn't  know  that  I  was  going  to  meet  a  lady." 

“  Really  ?  "  I  said,  trying  to  speak  coldly 
and  failing  badly.  “  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself." 

“  I  am,"  he  said,  so  promptly  that  I  had  to 
laugh.  “  You'll  excuse  me  if  I  say  anything  I 
shouldn't,  won't  you  ?  " 

He  was  so  charmingly  in  earnest,  so  hand¬ 
some,  that  I  took  a  strong  liking  to  him. 

“  Certainly,"  I  said  smilingly.  “  But  I'm 
sure  you  wouldn't  say  anything  you  shouldn't." 

“  You’re  as  witty  as  you're  beautiful,  Miss 
Carruthers,"  he  said.  “  May  I  stay  and  talk 
with  you  ?  " 

“  If  you  like." 

“  I  do  like.  That  bunch  in  there,"  he  went 
on  confidentially,  indicating  the  excited  crowd 
of  card-players  gambling  in  the  dining-room, 
“  bore  me  to  tears.  Don't  you  get  tired  of 
them  all,  Miss  Carruthers  ?  " 

“  Sometimes,"  I  replied  with  a  smile.  “  But 
I  never  bother  about  them.  I  don't  gamble 
myself,  so  it  doesn't  matter  much." 

“  And  have  you  never  taken  a  chance  in  life 
yet  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,"  I  said.  “  Lots.  I  came  away 
from  home  because  I  couldn't  stand  the  dread¬ 
ful  dullness  there.  I  love  excitement  and  adven¬ 
ture.  If  I'd  stayed  at  Haverhill  I’d  have  had 
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to  marry,  and  ordinary  married  life  isn't  much 
in  my  line.  I  could  never  have  stood  it.  I 
ought  to  have  been  a  man." 

He  looked  at  me  with  new  ardour  in  his  bright 
blue  eyes. 

“  'Tis  a  girl  after  my  own  heart  you  are/'  he 
declared.  “  Have  ye  not  often  thought,"  he 
asked  excitedly,  the  Irish  brogue  creeping  into 
his  voice,  “  that  ye'd  like  to  roam  the  world  in 
search  of  a  fortune  instead  of  playing  the  lady 
to  that  crowd  of  boobies  in  there  ?  " 

I  laughed  and  stood  up. 

“  You'll  be  putting  wicked  ideas  into  my 
head,"  I  said  with  dancing  eyes,  “  if  you're  not 
careful." 

“I'm  thinking  by  the  light  in  your  beautiful 
eyes  that  they're  there  already,"  he  said. 

“  I'll  have  to  go  now,"  I  said.  Gregson  was 
waiting  to  speak  to  me  at  the  end  of  the 
hall. 

“  That  means  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  have 
set  for  me,"  he  said  mournfully. 

“  Don't  be  silly  !  "  I  said,  but  a  feeling  had 
come  into  my  heart-  which  had  never  been  there 
before. 

Before  he  left  that  night,  or  morning  rather, 
Pat  pressed  me  for  a  promise  to  lunch  with  him 
next  day  at  the  Cafe  Royal,  and  because  I  was 
too  weak  to  refuse  his  wheedling,  I  made  an 
appointment  for  half-past  one  next  day. 
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Harry  laughed  at  me  when  I  told  him  where 
I  was  going. 

“  Mind  you  don’t  fall  in  love,  Anna,”  he  said 
playfully.  “  Pat  O'Callaghan  is  a  charming 
fellow,  but  so  far  as  I  know  his  face  is  his  for¬ 
tune.” 

“  What  of  it  ?  ”  I  said,  a  little  heatedly. 
“If  it  is,  he  must  be  a  good  deal  richer  than 
some  of  the  people  we  know  !  ” 

“  Well,  well,”  said  Lemoine  laughingly,  “  so 
the  wind  is  in  that  quarter,  is  it  ?  ” 

Pat  and  I  lunched  at  the  Cafe  Royal  next 
day,  Pat  looking  very  handsome  and  distin¬ 
guished  in  his  well-cut  morning  coat,  and  I  was 
as  beautiful  as  fine  clothes  and  a  great  happiness 
could  make  me.  For  was  I  not  to  be  alone  for 
a  few  happy  hours  with  the  only  man  I  had 
ever  felt  more  than  a  passing  fancy  for  ? 

His  cynically  attractive  outlook  on  life  amused 
me  immensely  ;  so  many  of  his  sentiments  were 
my  own.  He  told  me  of  his  boyhood  days  in 
Ireland,  of  a  trip  to  America  where  a  rich  uncle 
was  in  business,  and  a  quarrel  which  destroyed 
for  ever  his  chance  of  inheriting  a  fortune 
running  into  millions  of  dollars. 

“  And  for  why  ?  ”  asked  poor  Pat. 

“  Give  it  up !  ”  I  said,  seeing  he  had 
paused. 

“  Because  I’d  not  marry  his  ugly,  red-haired 
daughter  ?  ” 
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I  must  confess  to  a  slight  feeling  of  pleasure 
at  this  confession. 

“  What  have  you  been  doing  since  ?  "  I 
asked  interestedly. 

“  Anything,  and — everybody/'  Pat  answered 
with  a  grin.  “  When  I  get  the  chance.  'Tis 
an  adventurer  I  am,  pure  and  simple.  Just 
now  I'm  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  whether 
I'll  become  a  director  of  a  rubber  company  or 
not." 

We  lingered  a  long  time  over  that  lunch  ;  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  was  nearly  four  o'clock  before 
we  finished.  The  time  seemed  all  too  short, 
but  the  waiters  were  throwing  many  a  reproach¬ 
ful  glance  in  our  direction  and  we  had  to  get 
up — very  lingeringly,  it  might  be  mentioned. 
Pat  paid  the  bill  and  we  came  out  into  the 
street,  where  he  called  a  taxi  and  put  me  into 
it  very  tenderly.  When  he  had  shut  the  door 
on  me,  he  poked  an  eager  face  in  at  the 
window. 

“  You'll  be  letting  me  see  you  again,  won't 
you  ?  "  he  said  softly. 

The  look  in  his  eyes  was  so  ardent  that  I  had 
to  hide  mine. 

“  Say  yes,"  he  pleaded. 

I  succumbed  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter. 

“  Yes,"  I  said,  just  as  softly  as  he.  “  Come 
down  later  in  the  week.  But  not  to-night. 
Harry  might  get  curious." 
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“  What,  is  Lemoine  to  you  ?  "  Pat  asked 
fiercely. 

But  I  did  not  reply,  merely  smiled,  and  tapped 
on  the  glass  to  tell  the  taxicab  man  to  drive  on. 

“  Good-bye/'  he  said  dolorously,  and  slowly 
withdrew  his  face. 

“  Au  revoir  !  "  I  called  back  softly  as  we  drove 
off. 

Life  had  been  exciting  enough  before,  but  a 
new  and  wonderful  glamour  had  been  added  to 
it.  I  wanted  to  laugh  aloud,  to  sing,  to  whistle, 
to  dance  madly,  but  I  did  none  of  these  things. 
I  sat  back  in  the  corner  demurely  and  gave 
myself  up  to  dreams. 

Harry  was  waiting  for  me  in  my  pretty  little 
sitting-room  when  I  got  home. 

“  Had  a  nice  time  ?  he  asked  carelessly  ; 
but  I  saw  that  he  was  looking  at  me  keenly. 

“  Oh,  yes,"  I  said  just  as  carelessly,  “  quite 
nice.  Mr.  O'Callaghan  is  very  entertaining." 

Apparently  satisfied,  he  said  no  more. 

Pat  courted  me  ardently  during  the  next  few 
months.  Night  after  night  he  arrived  at  Hall 
Road,  ostensibly  to  play  cards,  although  that 
deceived  no  one,  least  of  all  Harry  himself. 

“  Pat  is  a  very  charming  fellow,  Anna,"  he 
said  to  me  one  day.  “  But  he  wouldn't  make 
a  very  satisfactory  husband." 

“  Don't  you  think  so  ?  "  I  said  innocently, 
pretending  to  examine  a  scratch  on  my  bangle. 
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“  I  don’t  think  so,”  he  said  gravely,  “  I  know. 
Come,  Anna,  don’t  quibble.  You  know  he’s  in 
love  with  you,  and  if  I’m  not  very  much  mis¬ 
taken  you’re  in  love  with  him.  I  wouldn’t  for 
a  moment  think  of  saying  anything  against  him, 
but  you  will  be  absolutely  throwing  yourself 
away  if  you  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 
He  is  as  poor  as  the  proverbial  church  mouse, 
Anna.  And  you  have  acquired  some  very 
extravagant  tastes,  you  know.” 

“  Can  you  imagine  me  in  a  cottage  with  bread 
and  cheese  and  kisses  ?  ”  I  asked  smilingly. 

“  To  be  perfectly  candid,  I  can’t,”  he  said. 
“  You  will  marry  a  very  rich  man  some  day, 
Anna.  And  then  all  this  sort  of  thing  will  be 
yours  permanently.” 

That  rather  damped  my  ardour,  and  I  went 
up  to  my  bedroom  and,  without  waiting  to  take 
off  the  pretty  frock  I  had  so  happily  put  on 
earlier  in  the  day,  threw  myself  on  my  bed 
and  wept  until  no  more  tears  would  come. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  crash  came  in 
my  affairs.  Our  house  was  crowded  nightly 
with  wealthy  men  and  women,  for  we  had 
become  notorious  throughout  the  West  End  by 
reason  of  the  high  play,  and  the  huge  sums 
which  were  won  and  lost  there.  All  sorts  of 
people  came  to  the  house,  and  Harry,  who 
ordinarily  insisted  on  everyone  being  vouched 
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for  by  a  friend,  must  have  grown  careless,  or 
perhaps  someone  had  proved  more  astute  than 
he  on  that  particular  night.  I  had  long  ago 
dropped  all  pretence  of  greeting  all  the  strange 
men  and  women  who  came  on  gambling  bent, 
and  was  polite  only  to  those  I  knew. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  hall  in  an  easy-chair  wait¬ 
ing  for  Pat  when  suddenly  the  thing  happened. 

“  Ladies  and  gentlemen/'  a  voice  with  a 
decided  American  twang  said  loudly,  “  don't 
move  ;  don’t  make  a  move.  Just  pass  over 
everything  to  my  friend  here.  If  you  keep 
quiet,  you’ll  not  be  hurt.” 

I  had  sprung  up  and  rushed  into  the  room. 
There  I  saw  a  sight  which  struck  me  temporarily 
dumb  with  fright.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty 
people  were  gathered  in  little  knots,  white¬ 
faced  and  incredulous.  Standing  by  the  door, 
a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  a  black  mask  over  his 
face,  was  a  stranger  in  evening  dress.  I  did  not 
know  who  he  was,  but  the  American  accent  in 
the  voice  sounded  vaguely  familiar  to  me. 

The  scene  was  a  curious  study  in  human 
emotion  under  the  pitiless  brightness  of  the 
electric  light.  The  gamblers,  men  and  women, 
were  huddled  up  against  the  table  like  so  many 
frightened  sheep,  staring  with  fear-distended 
eyes  at  the  determined  figure  with  the  pistol. 
Harry  alone  was  facing  them  bravely. 

“  If  this  is  a  joke,  sir,”  he  said  sternly,  "  I 
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beg  of  you  to  desist.  I  will  not  have  my  house 
used  for  such  buffoonery/' 

Suddenly  I  caught  sight  of  another  figure  at 
the  far  end  of  the  room.  His  face  also  was 
hidden  behind  a  mask.  He  was  advancing  to 
the  table,  holding  a  pistol  hi  one  hand. 

“  Look  !  "  I  screamed  affrightedly — “  look  ! 
there's  another  of  them." 

At  my  scream  everybody  swung  about  to 
look  where  I  was  pointing. 

“  Come  along,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  the 
man  at  the  door  said  impatiently  in  a  loud 
voice.  “  We're  in  a  hurry.  Time  means  money 
with  me."  He  moved  nearer  to  the  table. 
“  All  you  men  stand  over  by  the  wall  while  my 
friend  goes  through  you." 

In  a  flash  the  identity  of  the  speaker  came 
to  me.  He  was  a  smart  young  American  I  had 
once  met  at  a  well-known  hotel,  a  smooth¬ 
spoken  man  who  had  told  me  he  liked  a  little 
flutter,  and  didn't  mind  what  he  paid  for  it. 
Rather  smitten  by  my  charms,  I  suppose,  he 
had  told  me  more  of  his  real  self  than  he  should 
have  done.  I  had  opened  my  mouth  to  de¬ 
nounce  him  when  he  suddenly  turned  on  me, 

“  You  keep  your  mouth  shut,"  he  said  bru¬ 
tally.  “  Or  it'll  be  mighty  serious  for  you. 
This  is  a  real  hold-up,  and  we  mean  busi¬ 
ness." 

“  Isn't  there  a  man 

* 


I  was  beginning 
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furiously,  when  the  man  at  the  door,  pointing 
the  pistol  full  at  me,  interrupted  me  harshly. 

“  If  you  don't  keep  that  mouth  of  yours 
shut,"  he  said  slowly,  ruthlessly,  “  there'll  be 
some  shooting  soon.  And  I  mean  it." 

He  turned  to  the  other  man. 

“  Get  on  with  it,  Rufe,"  he  commanded. 

“  Rufe  "  needed  no  spurring.  Herding  the 
badly  scared  men  against  the  wall,  almost  at  the 
pistol's  mouth,  he  ransacked  their  pockets,  and 
transferred  their  contents  to  his  own.  That 
finished,  he  turned  to  Harry. 

“  Out  with  it,"  he  said  grimly. 

Harry,  his  dark  eyes  blazing  with  anger, 
brought  out  a  packet  of  notes  and  threw  them 
on  the  table.  There  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done  with  two  shining  pistols  pointed  at  his 
head. 

The  bandit  transferred  them  to  his  pocket, 
and  then  went  up  and  down  the  table,  picking 
up  whatever  notes  and  gold  were  lying  there. 
The  women  were  not  interfered  with. 

“  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  one  of 
the  men,  a  faint  smile  playing  beneath  his  mask, 
“  we're  going  to  lock  you  in  this  room  for  a  few 
minutes  while  we  make  our  get-away.  Don 't  try 
to  stop  us,  for  if  you  do  we'll  shoot." 

As  he  spoke  he  took  the  key  from  the  inside 
of  the  door  and  put  it  in  the  outside.  With 
upraised  pistols  the  two  men  stood  in  the  door- 
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way  for  a  few  seconds.  Suddenly  “  Rufe  " 
caught  his  pistol  by  the  barrel  and  smashed 
down  on  the  electric  switch.  The  lights  went 
out,  the  door  banged,  and  inside  the  darkness 
we  heard  the  key  turn.  A  quick  rush  of  feet 
and  the  slamming  of  the  front  door  was  followed 
by  the  clatter  of  a  motor-car  engine  starting  off. 

“  They've  gone,"  said  someone  with  an  audible 
sigh  of  relief. 

Several  of  the  men  lit  matches,  and  every¬ 
body  stared  about  them  with  curious  eyes.  A 
man  went  to  the  door  and  rattled  it  frantically, 
but  no  one  answered. 

I  think  I  was  the  first  to  recover  my  senses. 
Harry  had  sunk  down  on  a  chair  with  his  head 
hidden  abjectly  in  his  long  white  hands.  I 
made  my  way  to  the  bell  by  the  fireplace  and 
tugged  at  it  furiously.  Gregson  answered  it, 
but,  naturally,  could  not  open  the  door,  as  the 
key  had  been  taken  away. 

“  Break  it  open,  Gregson,"  I  called. 

By  the  feeble  light  of  matches  several  of  the 
gamblers  were  searching  the  table  and  floor  to 
see  if  by  any  possible  chance  any  of  their  money 
had  been  overlooked,  but  it  was  not  until 
Gregson  had  inserted  a  chisel  and  wrenched  the 
lock  free,  letting  in  a  stream  of  light  from  the 
hall,  that  they  saw  how  hopeless  their  search 
was.  The  hold-up  had  been  a  thorough  one. 
Like  people  suddenly  become  insane,  they  turned 
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on  Harry.  Men  and  women,  they  poured  the 
vials  of  their  wrath  on  him,  accusing  him  of 
being  a  party  to  the  hold-up,  and  threatening 
him  with  the  police. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  outburst  Harry  had 
stood  up.  He  listened  to  all  they  had  to  say 
in  dignified  silence.  When  they  had  tired 
themselves  out  by  their  recriminations,  or  per¬ 
haps  because  of  very  shame  were  silent,  he  spoke. 

“  I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  to  blame, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  myself  am  the  greatest 
loser.” 

“  Yes,”  said  someone  from  behind,  sneeringly. 
“  But  I  daresay  you  will  get  it  all  back.  With 
interest,  perhaps.” 

Harry  treated  the  remark  with  the  silent  con¬ 
tempt  it  deserved. 

“  Can't  we  go  to  the  police  ?  ”  asked  a  young 
and  fashionably  dressed  woman.  “  They  can’t 
be  far  away.” 

“  What  use  would  that  be,  madame  ?  ”  Harry 
said  a  little  impatiently.  “We  would  have  to 
tell  them  that  we  had  been  gambling  here. 
Sooner  would  I  pay  you  the  money  you  have 
lost  out  of  my  own  pocket.” 

“  Well,  get  on  with  it !  ”  a  man  standing  at 
the  back  said  roughly.  “  It’s  your  fault  for 
letting  such  men  in  here.” 

“  Yes,”  several  voices  chorused,  “  it’s  your 
fault.  You  should  be  the  loser,  not  we.” 
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The  agitated  and  frightened  crowd  were  in  the 
brilliantly  lighted  hall  by  this  time.  They  were 
all  expensively  attired,  with  a  good  sprinkling 
of  them  belonging  to  well-known  families,  but 
I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  greed  so  plainly 
stamped  on  human  faces  before.  They  were 
almost  loathsome. 

Harry  stood  for  a  moment  in  silence,  then, 
without  a  word  made  his  way  to  the  small 
library  on  the  ground-floor  where  a  safe  was,  in 
which  I  knew  he  kept  a  considerable  sum  of 
money. 

I  followed.  “  Don't  be  a  fool !  "  I  said 
angrily.  How  I  loathed  that  eager,  greedy 
crowd  waiting  for  him  out  in  the  hall !  “  Either 
way  you  will  be  ruined.  Those  hateful  people 
will  be  sure  to  cheat  you." 

But  Harry  would  have  none  of  my  advice. 
Really,  he  was  the  finest  character  amongst 
them  all.  Unlocking  the  safe,  he  took  out  a 
bundle  of  notes  and  returned  to  the  hall. 

“  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  his 
gravely  courteous  way,  “  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  tell  me  exactly  how  much  you  have 
lost,  I  will  make  the  amount  good." 

Any  scruple  I  may  have  possessed  as  to  the 
propriety  of  relieving  these  idle  rich  of  their 
money  went  by  the  board  when  I  saw  the  shame¬ 
less  fashion  in  which  Harry  was  defrauded  that 
night. 
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There  was  hardly  one  of  the  party,  according 
to  their  own  account,  who  had  not  been  in 
possession  of  hundreds  of  pounds.  Harry  paid 
them  all,  disputing  nothing,  like  the  real  gentle¬ 
man  he  was.  In  justice  to  some  of  the  men, 
however,  I  must  say  that  some  of  them  appeared 
to  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  themselves.  Three 
at  least  murmured  that  the  matter  might  be 
allowed  to  stand  over. 

But  the  women  would  have  none  of  it,  when, 
all  the  time,  every  one  there  knew  that  not  a 
penny  of  their  money  had  been  touched  by  the 
bandits  !  Greedily  they  grasped  the  crackling 
bank-notes  and  then,  with  politely  vague  expres¬ 
sions  of  regret,  took  their  wraps  and  drifted  out 
into  the  night. 


CHAPTER  VI 


I  think  it  was  following  the  robbery  in  St. 
John's  Wood  that  the  real  desire  to  prey  on 
Society  was  born  in  me.  They  had  shown  us  no 
mercy  ;  we  would  show  them  none  ! 

When  they  were  all  gone  and  only  the  servants 
were  left  to  keep  us  company,  Harry  turned  to 
me  with  a  bitter  smile. 

“  Well,  Anna,"  he  said  sadly,  “  we'll  have  to 
find  somewhere  else  now,  eh  ?  " 

“  But  do  we  need  to  ?  "  I  asked  eagerly,  my 
heart  sore  for  him.  “  Can't  we  keep  on  and  get 
it  back  from  them  ?  " 

“  I'm  afraid  not,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head. 

That  night's  robbery  cost  him  £9,000.  I  don't 
think  it  altogether  impoverished  him,  but  it 
made  such  a  serious  drain  on  his  resources  that 
keeping  up  the  expensive  house  in  Hall  Road 
became  altogether  out  of  question  for  the  time 
being. 

Very  much  to  my  relief,  Pat  had  not  turned 
up  that  night.  With  his  fiery  temper  and 
desperate  courage  he  would  certainly  have 
tackled  the  two  thieves,  and  that  would  have 
been  the  end  of  him,  for  I  was  convinced  that 
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the  two  desperadoes  were  prepared  to  go  to  any 
length  to  get  what  they  had  come  for.  I  wrote 
to  him  in  the  morning,  giving  him  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  had  happened,  and  asking  him  to 
take  me  to  dinner  that  night  to  talk  it  over. 
He  did  not  appear  to  take  the  matter  very 
seriously ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  laughed 
immoderately,  after  having  dutifully  expressed 
sympathy  for  Harry's  loss. 

“  I  wonder  they  didn't  get  you  before,  Anna," 
he  said  cheerfully.  “  Some  of  these  American 
crooks  have  got  nerve  enough  for  anything." 

“  Please  don't  laugh,"  I  begged,  “  because  it’s 
a  very  serious  matter  for  me.  In  a  week  from 
now  I'll  probably  be  without  a  home." 

“  Have  you  decided  what  you're  going  to 
do  ?  "  He  was  as  serious  as  I  by  this  time. 

“  I  don't  know,  Pat,"  I  said  in  a  very  low 
voice,  hiding  my  tell-tale  eyes  under  downcast 
eyelids.  Something  in  his  face  and  voice  warned 
me  that  I  was  face  to  face  with  a  crisis. 

“  Anna,  dear,"  he  said  suddenly,  leaning 
towards  me  and  clutching  my  hand  under  cover 
of  the  tablecloth,  “  will  you  marry  me  ?  " 

The  waiter  came  to  us  at  this  crucial  moment, 
and  our  hands  had  to  unclasp. 

“  Damn  !  "  Pat  swore  under  his  breath. 

But  the  interruption  had  given  me  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  collect  my  senses.  When  he  had  gone, 
I  turned  to  Pat  with  a  serious  face. 
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“  How  can  I,  Pat  ?  I  said  in  a  low  voice. 
“You  know  nothing  of  me.  I'm  merely  a  girl 
you've  met  in  a  gambling-den.  Your  family 
would  not  care  to  know  me." 

“  To  hell  with  my  family  !  "  said  he  angrily. 
“  Didn't  they  make  me  fend  for  myself  when  I 
came  back  from  America  without  having  married 
Uncle  Michael's  ugly  daughter  ?  As  for  not 
knowing  you,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  knew  the 
sort  of  girl  you  were  as  soon  as  I'd  looked  into 
your  dear  eyes." 

“  But  what  could  we  marry  on  ?  You've  got 
nothing,  and  I've  got  very  little  more." 

“  Let's  pool  it.  That'll  give  us  enough  to  get 
married  with,  anyway,"  said  Pat,  with  one  of 
his  incomparable  grins. 

The  seriousness  left  my  face  at  that,  and 
involuntarily  I  had  to  smile.  It  was  madness, 
I  know,  but - !  Isn't  life  one  huge  adven¬ 

ture  ?  Don't  we  all  take  risks  every  day  ? 

“  Let  the  future  take  care  of  itself,  darling. 
That's  where  the  fun  of  life  comes  in." 

“  There's  another  thing,  Pat." 

“  Well,  out  with  it !  " 

“  I'm  frightfully  extravagant." 

“  So  am  I." 

“  Someone's  got  to  pay  the  bills." 

I  knew  that  I  was  only  wasting  time  in  trying 
to  argue,  but  being  the  more  sensible  of  the 
two,  as  I  felt,  I  had  to  be  the  one  with  foresight. 
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But  Pat  brushed  all  my  objections  aside  lightly. 
Family,  money,  my  dubious  past  life,  he  would 
be  bothered  by  none  of  them. 

“  All  I  want  is  you,  Anna,  and  I  mean  to 
have  you/' 

“  All  right,  Pat,"  I  said  at  last.  “  If  you're 
content,  I  am.  Only  don't  blame  me  if  things 
turn  out  badly." 

“  How  can  they  when  we  love  one  another  ?  " 
he  cried  gaily.  “  There'll  not  be  another  pair 
in  the  world  like  us,  Anna  !  " 

Pat  wooed  me  long  and  ardently,  and  in  the 
end  I  had  to  give  way,  in  spite  of  my  misgivings. 
Life  was  to  him  one  long  play.  If  troubles 
came,  all  one  had  to  do  was  to  stand  up  to 
them,  or  dodge  them. 

So  a  month  later,  with  many  suppressed 
doubts  on  my  part,  Pat  and  I  were  made  man 
and  wife  at  a  tiny  little  church  in  Mayfair. 
There  were  only  half  a  dozen  people  in  the 
church  when  we  were  married,  for  both  Pat  and 
myself  had  few  friends  in  London  whom  we 
cared  to  invite  to  that  solemn  but  much-abused 
happening  in  one's  life.  I  think  I  cried  a  little 
as  the  clergyman  read  through  the  service,  and 
wondered  what  poor  father  and  mother  would 
think  of  my  being  married  without  their  know¬ 
ledge. 

Three  weeks  of  supreme  happiness  followed 
our  wedding,  with  both  of  us  in  agreement  to 
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allow  no  thought  of  the  future  to  mar  our  bliss. 
Pat  was  like  a  schoolboy  in  the  irresponsible 
fashion  he  behaved  ;  and  I,  having  temporarily 
forgotten  that  I  was  nothing  but  a  society 
adventuress,  gave  myself  up  whole-heartedly  to 
the  spirit  of  the  thing  and  was  just  as  mad  as 
he.  Pat’s  gay  and  reckless  philosophy  of  life 
infected  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I  just  turned 
my  back  on  troubles  of  the  future  and  resolved 
that,  come  what  would,  I  should  refuse  to  worry. 

The  night  of  our  honeymoon  we  crossed  to 
Ostend,  where  we  stayed  for  three  days,  and 
then  moved  on  to  Brussels.  The  Belgian  capital 
was  in  holiday  mood,  and  we  spent  a  pleasant 
fortnight  wandering  over  the  city,  in  and  out 
of  the  big  churches,  like  a  couple  of  youthful 
lovers  in  a  country  lane.  Often  and  often  did 
I  see  the  Belgian  people  turn  round  with  a  smile 
to  watch  Pat  and  myself  and  then  pass  on  their 
way,  doubtless  thinking  of  a  similar  period  in 
their  life.  Ah  well !  it  was  a  happy  time,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live. 

From  Brussels  we  went  on  to  Dinard  for  a 
week  and  thence  back  to  London,  looking  grey 
and  murky  in  its  winter  garb,  but  with  a  charm 
which  still  pulls  at  the  strings  of  my  heart.  It 
was  about  the  end  of  March  when  we  returned, 
and  I  realised  with  something  of  a  shock  that 
the  future  would  now  have  to  be  considered. 
After  prospecting  about  for  a  week,  we  found  a 
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fiat  in  Brook  Street,  nearly  opposite  Claridge's 
Hotel.  I  had  purposely  delayed  bringing  up 
the  matter  of  our  future  arrangements  during 
the  honeymoon,  having  no  wish  to  disturb  our 
precious  happiness.  But  the  problem  could  not 
be  postponed  indefinitely,  so  as  soon  as  we  had 
settled  down,  and  it  became  evident  that  the 
question  of  money  could  be  no  longer  postponed, 
I  got  hold  of  Pat  in  one  of  his  rare  thoughtful 
moments,  and  asked  him  what  we  were  going 
to  do  about  it. 

“  Have  you  any  profession  which  might  keep 
us,  Pat  ?  ”  I  asked,  pretending  to  be  very 
severe.  He  was  older  than  I  in  years,  but  I 
knew  him.  well  enough  by  this  time  to  realise 
that  I  would  have  to  take  on  the  management 
of  our  household.  He  was  absolutely  irrespon¬ 
sible. 

“  Divil  a  thing  !  ”  said  he,  trying  to  pull  me 
down  on  to  his  knee.  “  'Tis  an  adventurer  I  am 
pure  and  simple.” 

“  Well,”  I  said,  pulling  away  from  him. 
“  We  seem  to  be  a  good  pair.  Pve  made  a  few 
thousands  by  various  ways  which  most  people 
would  disapprove  of.  But  I  can't  see  myself 
taking  to  baccarat  and  chemin-de-fer  as  a  means 
of  existence.  It  was  frightfully  exciting  and 
interesting  with  Harry  Lemoine,  but — can't  you 
think  of  something,  Pat  ?  ” 

“  Anna,”  said  he,  sitting  up  very  straight, 
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“  what  would  you  say  to  using  our  wits  for  a 
living  ?  There  must  be  plenty  of  money  in  the 
world  to  be  got  hold  of  by  a  couple  of  clever 
people,  like  you  and  me.  Some  people  have  more 
than  their  fair  share  ;  we  haven't  any.  What's 
the  matter  with  our  sharing  with  them  ?  " 

“  Oh,  Pat !  "  I  cried,  pretending  to  be  dread¬ 
fully  shocked. 

Doubtless  I  would  have  been  dismayed  two 
or  three  years  previously  at  such  a  prospect, 
but  the  two  and  a  half  years  I  had  been  with 
Harry  Lemoine  had  cured  me  of  any  undue 
sensitiveness  regarding  other  people's  money. 
All  around  me  I  saw  men  and  women  accumu¬ 
lating  fortunes  dishonestly,  or  living  on  fortunes 
made  dishonestly  by  their  ancestors.  So  far 
as  I  could  see,  the  West  End  of  London  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  classes  of  people,  pigeons  and 
pluckers.  I  had  no  intention  of  being  one  of 
the  former,  so  why  have  scruples  ?  I  asked 
myself. 

“  How  much  money  have  you  got,  Anna  ?  " 
asked  Pat  suddenly. 

I  got  out  my  bank-book.  It  showed  a  credit 
balance  of  nearly  £3,000.  Pat  whistled  as  he 
glanced  through  it. 

“  You've  got  more  than  I  have,  Anna,"  he 
said.  “  And  that's  a  fact.  With  my  bit  added 
to  it  'twill  do  nicely  until  we  get  going  properly." 

“  What  do  you  propose  doing  ?  "  I  inquired, 
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a  little  sarcastically.  He  was  adorable,  but  I 
felt  that  I  wanted  to  shake  him  sometimes. 

“  I'll  let  you  know  later,  darlin',"  he  said. 
“  This  requires  thinking  out." 

With  that  he  went  olf  by  himself  for  a  long 
walk  through  the  park.  He  said  that  he  could 
think  better  when  he  was  by  himself.  I  let 
him  go,  for  I,  too,  wanted  to  do  a  little  hard 
thinking. 

I  suppose  the  development  of  a  pair  of  society 
crooks  out  of  two  decent,  law-abiding  members 
of  the  community  would  present  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  study  to  a  student  of  psychology.  But 
naturally  Pat  and  I  never  gave  that  aspect  of 
the  matter  the  slightest  thought.  It  is  quite 
possible  I  would  never  have  embarked  on  this 
particular  perilous  path  of  adventure  had  it 
not  been  for  the  sudden  death  of  my  parents 
within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  not  long  after 
we  had  got  back  to  London  from  the  Continent. 

Poor  father  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure. 
Pat  took  me  up  to  his  funeral,  and  was  all  that 
a  devoted  son-in-law  could  be  to  a  bereaved 
mother.  We  did  our  best  to  comfort  her,  but 
she  steadily  gave  way  to  grief,  and  it  was  only 
three  weeks  after  poor  father  had  gone  to  his 
long  last  rest  that  we  were  burying  her  in  the 
same  grave.  Neither  father  nor  mother  knew 
what  I  had  been  doing  in  London,  and  I  am 
glad  that  right  up  to  the  last  I  remained  in  their 
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eyes  the  innocent  girl  of  childhood  days,  with  a 
charming,  openly-adoring  husband  to  look  after 
me  when  they  were  gone. 

On  his  return  from  his  walk  Pat  gave  me  the 
result  of  his  “  thinking  out.”  The  outcome  of 
it  was  that  we  amused  ourselves  for  some  little 
time  afterwards  playing  at  high  society.  I 
really  do  not  think  that  the  idea  ever  entered 
our  heads  that  we  were  nothing  but  a  pair  of 
society  crooks  in  training.  We  had  a  perfectly 
gorgeous  time,  although  always  at  the  back  of 
my  mind  was  the  profound  conviction  that  the 
£3,000  or  £4,000  we  possessed  between  us  could 
not  last  for  ever.  However,  I  don't  think  I 
ever  allowed  it  to  worry  me  much.  For  was 
not  life  one  glorious  adventure  after  another  ? 
We  went  everywhere,  and  met  everybody— 
more  or  less ;  we  patronised  the  fashionable, 
expensive  restaurants,  the  night-clubs,  race- 
meetings,  with  occasional  week-ends  at  Brighton, 
where  I  met  many  of  my  former  acquaintances 
of  the  baccarat  table.  At  the  back  of  our  heads 
was  a  firm  resolution  to  utilise  our  remaining 
capital  for  making  a  fortune,  and  neither  of  us 
grudged  the  time  and  money  we  spent  in  whirl¬ 
ing  round  the  circles  haunted  by  the  wealthy. 
It  was,  in  its  way,  so  much  capital  expended  in 
the  interests  of  the  business.  Long  ago  I  had 
realised  that  the  more  well-known  people  you 
knew  the  less  likely  were  you  ever  to  be  sus- 
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pected,  particularly  in  London,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  credulous  cities  in  the  world. 

One  day  in  May  Pat  came  home  with  a  great 
scheme  in  his  head. 

“  Anna,  darling/'  he  said  in  that  impetuous 
way  of  his,  “  how  would  some  of  those  rich 
friends  of  yours  who  used  to  come  to  Hall 
Road  fancy  a  Mediterranean  cruise  ?  " 

“  They’d  jump  at  it,  I  should  think/'  I 
replied.  “  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

“  Well,"  said  Pat,  “  you  remember  that  fellow 
who  used  to  bring  me  to  your  house  in  Hall 
Road  ?  That  millionaire  chap  who  used  to 
gamble  in  thousands  and  never  seem  to  know 
what  to  do  with  his  money  ?  " 

“  Oh,"  I  said,  “  you  mean  that  company 
promoter  who  was  supposed  to  own  half  the 
cotton-mills  of  Lancashire  ?  Wasn't  it  the  one 
they  called  Jimmy  Wright  ?  " 

“  That's  the  fellow,"  Pat  said.  “  Well,  last 
night  he  offered  to  lend  me  his  yacht  for  a 
couple  of  months  to  go  wherever  I  like.  He 
seems  to  have  taken  quite  a  liking  to  me.  I 
don't  know  if  he  thinks  I  am  rich,"  added 
Pat. 

“  But  why'  should  he  want  to  lend  you  his 
yacht  ?  "  I  inquired,  curious  to  know  how  the 
matter  had  come  up. 

“  Why  ?  echoed  Pat.  “  Because,  Anna 
darling,  he  can't  get  away  himself,  that's  why. 
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He  was  going  off  on  a  cruise,  but  some  of  his 
affairs  up  North  have  gone  wrong  and  he  has  to 
go  there  instead.  Aren't  you  glad  I'm  not  a 
rich  manufacturer,  Anna,  tied  for  ever  to  a 
dirty,  noisy  factory  ?  " 

“  It  might  be  better  for  us  in  the  long  run," 
I  tried  to  say  severely. 

But  Pat  ignored  what  looked  like  being  the 
beginning  of  a  wifely  lecture  to  tell  me  all  about 
the  yacht. 

“  She's  down  at  Southampton  now  waiting 
to  sail,  coaled,  provisioned,  with  crew  and  every¬ 
thing  ready,"  said  Pat.  “  All  we  have  to  do 
is  step  aboard." 

But  what  on  earth  could  we  do  with  a 
yacht  ?  "  I  inquired.  “  It's  very  nice,  I  admit, 
though  I  don’t  quite  see  how  a  couple  of  adven¬ 
turers  are  going  to  make  use  of  it.  You  are 
not  suggesting  we  turn  pirate,  are  you  ?  " 

Pat  shook  himself  impatiently. 

“  If  I  didn't  know  you,  Anna,  I'd  think  you 
were  stupid,"  he  said  plaintively,  “  What's 
wrong  with  a  floating  card-party,  old  dear  ? 
What  wouldn't  some  of  those  bloated  friends  of 
yours  give  to  have  a  chance  of  gambling  on  the 
strict  q.t.  ?  " 

“  Pat !  "  I  threw  my  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  squeezed  him  until  he  cried  for  mercy. 
“  What  a  topping  idea !  I  feel  like  a 
pirate." 
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“  There’s  a  pair  of  us  !  ” 

“  But  what  will  your  friend  say  ?  I  asked, 
becoming  sober  again. 

“  Nothing  at  all,”  Pat  replied.  “  Because  he 
won’t  know,  and  I  don’t  think  he’d  greatly 
care  if  he  did.  I’ll  merely  tell  him  my  wife  and 
I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  accepting  his  kind 
offer,  and  that  possibly  we  shall  invite  a  few 
friends  as  well.  I’ll  tell  him  any  extra  expense 
will  come  out  of  our  pockets.” 

“  What  shall  we  play,  Pat  ?  ” 

“  Baccarat,  of  course  !  ” 

“  But  we  can’t  be  the  croupiers,”  I  reminded 
him.  “  We  shall  have  to  be  the  host  and 
hostess.” 

“  That’s  all  right,  darlin’,”  Pat  said  lightly. 
“  I  know  plenty  of  fellows  only  too  willing 
to  take  on  a  nice  job  like  this.  We’ll  put 
up  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  for  the 
bank,  and  if  I’m  not  a  mighty  bad  judge 
we’ll  easily  turn  it  into  £10,000  before  we  get 
back.” 

“  I  wish  we  were  starting  this  very  minute, 
Pat !  ”  I  cried.  I  was  so  wildly  excited  and 
delighted  over  the  prospect  of  the  trip  that  I 
would  readily  have  started  then  and  there. 
With  a  mighty  effort  we  both  settled  down  quietly 
to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  adventure, 
and  decide  upon  the  people  it  would  be  best  to 
invite. 
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If  I  ever  wished  for  confirmation  of  the 
common  saying  that  everybody  in  the  world 
likes  something  for  nothing,  I  had  it  after  I  had 
sent  out  my  carefully  worded  invitations  to 
people  whom  I  knew  were  fond  of  gambling. 

“  My  husband  and  I  are  going  for  a  trip  on 
the  yacht  Itlmriel ,''  I  wrote.  “  It  would  give 
us  very  much  pleasure  indeed  if  you  would 
accompany  us  ''  (I  added  “  and  profit  ''  under 
my  breath).  "We  are  going  down  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  for  a  couple  of  months  and  would 
find  the  trip  ever  so  much  more  enjoyable  with 
a  few  kindred  spirits/' 

I  sent  out  twelve  invitations,  and  every  one  of 
them  was  accepted.  It  meant,  of  course,  that  we 
had  to  spend  a  fairly  considerable  sum  of  money 
in  buying  extra  food  and  drink  for  our  guests, 
and  one  way  and  another  the  better  part  of  a 
thousand  pounds  went  before  I  was  satisfied. 
Whatever  happened,  I  meant  to  do  our  guests 
well.  I  looked  upon  the  expenditure  as  a  first- 
class  investment. 

Pat  and  I  were  both  on  hand  at  Waterloo 
station  the  morning  we  were  to  travel  down  to 
Southampton  with  the  people  we  had  invited. 
Everybody  turned  up  to  time,  with  masses  of 
luggage,  and  greeted  us  with  much  enthusiasm. 
I  don't  know  if  anybody  suspected  that  they 
had  been  invited  with  the  amiable  idea  of  re¬ 
lieving  them  of  some  of  their  superfluous  thou- 
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sands.  At  all  events,  some  of  the  men  laughingly 
inquired  whether  I  was  going  to  permit  any 
gambling  on  board. 

“  Wait  and  see/'  I  replied,  in  the  fashionable 
catch-phrase  of  the  moment. 


CHAPTER  VII 


I  must  confess  that  Pat  and  I  found  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  society  adventurers  extremely  pleasant 
in  the  days  which  followed  on  our  yachting  trip 
to  the  Mediterranean. 

Captain  White,  our  skipper,  was  one  of  those 
genial  sailors  who  look  with  a  tolerant  eye  on 
every  failing  of  human  nature.  When  I  asked 
him  rather  worriedly  if  I  ought  to  dictate  the 
yacht's  course,  he  smiled  broadly. 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it,  ma'am  !  "  he  said  cheerfully. 
“  I'll  take  you  to  all  the  pleasant  spots  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  avoid  those  which  are  not, 
if  that  will  suit  you  ?  " 

“  Quite,"  I  said  relievedly. 

After  that,  all  Pat  and  I  had  to  do  was  to 
entertain  our  guests. 

But  there  was  little  to  do  in  that  line  until 
after  we  had  left  the  Bay  of  Biscay  behind  and 
were  steaming  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Then  our  party  began  to  buck  up  amazingly. 
Men  and  women  who  for  three  or  four  days  had 
been  groaning  in  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness,  and 
mutely  asking  why  on  earth  they  had  left  their 
comfortable  homes,  made  their  appearance  on 
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deck  again,  and  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
their  food. 

If  the  crowd  we  had  aboard  was  a  mixed  lot 
socially,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  their  financial 
standing.  They  all  had  money  ;  some  of  them 
practically  rolled  in  it.  Our  “  star  "  guest  was 
the  Hon.  Reginald  Gilmour,  the  only  son  of  an 
immensely  wealthy  manufacturer  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  peerage.  His  greatest  passion  on 
earth  was  playing  for  high  stakes,  or  an  adventure 
of  some  description. 

Reggie  himself  was  a  nice  boy,  although  he 
had  a  distressing  habit  of  trying  to  make  love 
to  me  under  Pat's  eyes. 

Two  of  our  guests,  the  last  to  vacate  their 
sick-berths,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lazarus,  a  couple 
with  unbridled  mania  for  gambling.  They  had 
been  regular  habitues  at  Hall  Road,  the  pair  of 
them  being  passionately  fond  of  anything  per¬ 
taining  to  chance.  On  hearing  what  their 
antecedents  were,  I  did  not  wonder  greatly. 
Bookmaking  ran  through  their  families  on  both 
sides,  like  hooked  noses.  Mr.  Lazarus  was  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  daring  bookmakers  on 
the  Turf ;  he  would  lay  the  odds  to  anything. 
I'm  sure  had  he  known  the  past  history  of  Pat 
and  myself  he  would  cheerfully  have  laid  the 
odds  on  our  going  to  gaol  in  the  course  of  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  But,  although  I 
daresay  he  summed  us  pretty  accurately,  he 
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said  nothing.  It  was  not  for  him  to  throw 
stones  at  anyone. 

The  first  night  Mrs.  Lazarus,  fat,  unwieldy, 
and  heavily  good-natured,  made  her  appearance 
in  the  comfortable  little  dining-saloon,  she  wore 
the  finest  collection  of  diamonds  I  have  ever 
seen.  Far  too  many  for  one  woman  to  possess, 
I  thought,  more  especially  when  there  were  so 
many  women  going  diamondless  ! 

In  the  seclusion  of  our  cabin  that  night  I 
asked  Pat  what  he  thought  of  them.  He  puffed 
out  a  great  cloud  of  cigarette  smoke,  and  looked 
at  me  rather  strangely. 

“  Not  bad/’  he  said. 

“  They’re  overdone.  But  they’re  gorgeous,” 
I  added  enviously.  Diamonds  have  a  wonderful 
appeal  for  me. 

“  Leave  them  alone,  Anna,”  he  advised  sagely. 
‘'We’ll  try  the  cards  before  we  start  on 
jewellery.” 

“  Good  gracious  !  ”  cried  I.  “  Surely  you 
didn’t  think  I  would  want  to  rob  the  woman  of 
her  stones  ?  ” 

“  I  didn’t,”  said  Pat  calmly.  “  I  was  just 
wondering  whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
collar  them  myself  !  ” 

“Oh,  Pat!”  I  cried  in  a  shocked  tone. 
“  How  dreadful !  ” 

But  when  I  went  to  sleep  that  night  I  dreamt 
that  Pat  and  I  were  sneaking  through  Italy 
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with  Mrs.  Lazarus's  diamonds  in  our  possession, 
which  shows  what  was  really  in  my  mind. 

We  had  our  professional  croupier  aboard,  a 
Belgian  named  Albert  Dreschler,  so  when  we 
reached  the  Mediterranean  proper  we  thought  it 
time  to  begin  our  money-making  operations. 
Quite  casually  I  announced  at  lunch  one  day 
that  there  would  be  a  game  of  baccarat  in  the 
saloon  that  night. 

“  That  is  if  anyone  cares  for  a  game,"  I  added. 
Quite  unnecessarily,  as  I  well  knew. 

"  Three  cheers  for  the  good  news  !  "  cried 
Reggie,  waving  his  wine-glass. 

Everybody  else  cheered  with  him  ;  they  were 
all  too  delighted  to  hide  their  eagerness  under 
the  usual  conventional  air  of  indifference.  When 
we  started  about  half-past  nine  that  night, 
everybody  was  in  attendance,  even  the  skipper 
being  there. 

Pat  and  I  fixed  the  bank  at  £500,  for  we  had 
resolved  to  run  things  slowly  for  a  start. 
Dreschler  was  to  have  a  percentage  of  the 
winnings,  and  so  that  we  would  not  be  cheated 
by  him,  either  Pat  and  I  resolved  to  be  on  hand 
whenever  any  play  was  taking  place. 

“  Dreschler  may  be  all  right,"  said  Pat,  “  but 
we're  not  taking  any  risks." 

As  it  turned  out,  he  was  all  wrong. 

That  month  we  dawdled  along  the  Cote  d'Azur 
was  about  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  I 
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have  ever  spent  in  my  life.  We  had  the  cards 
out  every  night  in  the  saloon,  and  it  was  rarely 
indeed  that  the  bank  did  not  show  a  profit  of  at 
least  £200.  Things  went  so  well,  indeed,  that 
we  raised  the  bank  to  £1,000  and  gave  everybody 
permission  to  break  it.  Reggie  emitted  another 
cheer  for  that. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lazarus  gambled  high  and  often  ; 
the  fat  woman's  face  was  a  marvellous  study  in 
greed  as  she  played.  Two  stockbrokers  with 
plenty  of  money  at  the  back  of  them  nightly 
betted  hundreds  of  pounds  on  their  cards ; 
while  Reggie  pleaded  with  me  to  raise  the  limit 
still  further,  and  so  give  him  a  chance  to  get  a 
little  real  excitement. 

But  both  Pat  and  I  demurred  at  that. 

“  No,  Reggie,"  I  said  firmly.  “  We  are  not 
doing  this  for  money.  We  must  have  a  moderate 
limit ;  it  isn't  everybody  who  has  your  money 
to  spend." 

“  What  a  martinet  you  are,  Anna,"  he 
grumbled. 

Secretly,  I  laughed  to  myself  at  the  whole 
affair.  I  wondered  what  the  company  would 
have  thought  had  they  known  that  the  combined 
cash  capital  of  Pat  and  myself  had  been  some¬ 
thing  under  £3,000  when  we  started  ? 

However,  nobody  seemed  to  mind.  The  bank 
continued  steadily  to  win,  and  by  the  time  we 
had  steamed  on  to  Monaco  we  must  have  been 
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another  £3,000  to  the  good.  Pat  was  bubbling 
with  glee,  and  joyfully  suggested  going  ashore 
at  Monte  Carlo  to  have  a  turn  at  the  tables 
there.  The  rest  of  the  party  were  going,  but  I 
sternly  vetoed  the  suggestion  of  Pat  and  myself 
patronising  the  Casino. 

“  Not  if  I  know  it,”  I  said.  “  We're  on  the 
same  game  ourselves." 

“  But  Anna  !  "  he  protested. 

“  No,"  I  said  firmly.  “  Go  and  have  a  look 
if  you  like  and  get  a  few  pointers  for  the  future, 
but  don't  gamble." 

As  I  held  the  family  purse,  by  arrangement,  I 
was  in  a  position  to  dictate.  Poor  Pat  looked 
very  downcast,  and  tried  wheedling. 

“  Let  me  have  just  £100  to  play  with,  Anna 
darlin',"  he  begged. 

But  I  continued  to  be  firm.  Being  the  head  of 
the  family,  and  responsible  for  its  well-being, 
so  to  speak,  I  believed  in  keeping  what  we  had 
won. 

“  I  can't  see  myself  handing  over  our  hard- 
earned  money  to  the  Casino  people,"  I  said. 
“  They  rake  in  the  superfluous  cash  of  half  the 
wealthy  fools  in  Europe." 

“  It's  as  hard  as  a  stone  ye  are,  Anna,"  he 
grumbled. 

He  sulked  for  a  little  over  it,  but  I  got  him 
round  to  my  way  of  thinking  at  last. 

I  told  our  party  they  could  have  two  days  in 
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“  Monte/'  After  that  we  could  make  our  way 
through  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  and  so  on  through 
the  Straits  of  Messina.  Everybody  joyfully 
acquiesced  in  the  arrangement  and,  feeling 
fairly  well  pleased  with  things,  I,  too,  went 
ashore,  to  see  what  this  world-famous  haunt  of 
adventurers  and  crooks  was  really  like.  If 
there  was  any  unwanted  money  lying  about,  I 
had  sufficient  confidence  in  our  own  abilities  to 
annex  it  without  wasting  time,  and  my  own 
money,  at  the  municipal  gambling-tables. 

Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  they  say,  and 
after  what  happened  at  Monte  Carlo  I  can  verily 
believe  it. 

Pat  and  I  were  in  the  trente-et-quarante  room 
at  the  Casino  the  second  day  of  our  stay  ashore 
— Pat  in  a  very  glum  sort  of  mood — idly  watching 
the  fashionably  dressed  gamblers  at  play,  when 
I  suddenly  heard  a  voice  which  thrilled  me  to 
my  very  bones.  It  had  a  nasal  American  accent, 
and  for  just  a  moment  I  was  puzzled  to  think 
where  I  had  heard  it  before.  Then  I  remembered. 

“  Pat,  Pat !  "  I  whispered  excitedly,  clutching 
his  arm.  He  was  leaning  over  the  table  sulkily 
watching  the  play,  and  for  a  time  took  no  notice 
of  me  beyond  saying  : 

"  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Pat,  dear,"  I  said  softly.  “  It's  awfully 
important." 

I  managed  to  persuade  him  to  come  away 
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towards  a  corner  where  we  would  not  be  over¬ 
heard. 

“  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Anna  ?  "  He  was 
all  interest  now. 

“  Do  you  remember  those  two  men  who  held 
us  up  at  Hall  Road  that  night  ?  The  men  who 
broke  poor  Harry  Lemoine  ?  " 

“Yes."  Pat  was  as  excited  as  I  by  this  time. 

“  They're  over  there  !  "  I  pointed  to  a  group 
near  the  croupier. 

“  Good  heavens  !  "  said  Pat.  “  Those  Yan¬ 
kees  ?  Where  ?  " 

“  There.  The  tall  dark  man  with  the  big 
mouth  is  the  one  who  did  all  the  talking  that 
night.  Let's  drift  round  to  them." 

Pat  warned  me  to  be  very  careful,  but  I  had 
little  fear  that  the  owner  of  the  voice  would 
recognise  me.  Pat  and  I  made  our  way  close 
up  behind  the  man  I  suspected.  Closely  intent 
on  the  gambling,  he  took  no  notice  of  us 
whatever. 

We  stood  almost  at  the  back  of  him,  and 
listened  to  the  low  conversation  he  was  carrying 
on  with  a  companion.  It  was  the  pair  of  them 
right  enough  !  My  hand  tightened  on  Pat's 
arm,  and  I  urged  him  back  again  into  the 
corner. 

“  Pat,"  I  whispered  excitedly,  “  what  do  you 
say  to  getting  even  with  those  two  crooks  ?  " 
A  mad  scheme  had  flashed  through  my  brain. 
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“  Wliat  about  getting  back  some  at  least  of 
that  money  they  robbed  poor  Lemoine  of  ?  " 

Pat  looked  at  me  and  laughed. 

“  Anna/'  he  said,  hugging  my  arm,  “  I  believe 
you'll  end  up  by  holding  up  a  bank  ?  But  how 
on  earth  am  I  to  make  those  two  crooks  dis¬ 
gorge  ?  " 

“  Hold  them  up  yourself  !  "  I  said,  with  some 
impatience.  “  Follow  them  to  their  room  with 
a  pistol  and  tell  them  you  are  a  detective  from 
England.  They'll  hand  it  over  like  a  shot 
sooner  than  go  to  gaol." 

It  was  queer  how  our  recklessness  fluctuated. 
When  I  was  cautious,  Pat  was  reckless  ;  when 
I  was  reckless,  Pat  was  the  one  who  counselled 
caution. 

“  But  what  if  they  haven't  got  it  on  them  ?  " 
queried  my  husband. 

“  Don't  be  stupid,  Pat,"  I  said  rudely. 
“  Look  at  them  playing  over  there.  They  have 
a  pocketful  of  bank-notes." 

“  I  can't  do  the  job  myself,"  grumbled  Pat. 

“  I  know  you  can't,"  I  said.  “  But  I  know 
someone  who'll  jump  at  the  chance  of  getting 
such  a  thrill." 

“  Who  ?  " 

“  Reggie." 

“  By  Jove,  yes."  He  was  beginning  to  warm 
to  the  idea. 

“  Listen,"  I  said  rapidly.  “  You  stop  here, 
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and  when  they  leave  the  Casino  follow  them. 
Find  out  where  they  are  staying,  and  then  come 
back  to  the  yacht.  Ill  find  Reggie  and  talk 
it  over  with  him.  Hell  be  only  too  delighted 
to  get  a  chance  of  carrying  a  pistol  and  holding 
up  two  crooks/' 

“  Right !  "  said  Pat.  “  Off  you  go,  then." 

I  had  no  need  to  return  to  the  yacht,  for, 
hurrying  along  the  Promenade  des  Anglais, 
whom  should  I  run  into  but  Reggie  himself, 
sauntering  along  and  looking  most  frightfully 
bored.  Even  the  tables  had  palled  on  him. 

“  Come  along  into  the  gardens,"  I  said  ex¬ 
citedly.  “  I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

We  found  a  secluded  seat,  and  I  told  him  of 
everything  that  had  occurred  that  night  at  the 
house  in  Hall  Road,  and  what  my  scheme  was. 

“  Fine  !  "  Reggie  exclaimed,  his  face  breaking 
into  a  smile.  “  A  great  idea  !  " 

“  It  is  rather,"  I  said  drily.  “  Only  I  don't 
want  you  to  regard  it  as  a  joke  ;  it's  the  money 
I'm  after." 

“  By  Jove,  Anna,"  he  said.  “  The  more  I 
think  of  it  the  better  I  like  it.  When  is  it  to 
come  off  ?  " 

“  To-night,  if  I  have  any  say  in  the  matter," 
I  replied  firmly.  “  If  Pat  won't,  I'll  disguise 
myself  as  a  man  and  come  !  " 

“  I  wouldn't  put  it  past  you,  Anna,"  he  said, 
looking  at  me  admiringly. 
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“  It  won't  do  for  Pat  and  you  to  be  seen  in 
Monte  Carlo  afterwards/'  I  went  on,  “  so  it's 
just  as  well  we're  sailing  to-morrow.  Not  that 
I  fear  the  police,  for  this  precious  pair  will  take 
jolly  good  care  they  don't  go  near  them.  But 
they  might  make  themselves  unpleasant  later 
on  if  they  find  out  who  you  are." 

“  I  wish  it  was  night  now,"  said  Reggie,  so 
eager  was  he  to  begin. 

It  was  a  pretty  little  scheme  that  Pat,  Reggie, 
and  I  fixed  up  in  the  seclusion  of  our  cabin  late 
that  afternoon.  Pat  had  come  back  shortly 
after  five  and  told  me  that  he  had  followed  the 
two  men  to  a  hotel  on  the  front.  Judicious  use 
of  a  five-franc  piece  to  a  porter  brought  the 
information  that  the  pair  lived  there  under  the 
name  of  James  Riordan  and  William  Rutherford. 
The  hotel  people  took  them  for  American 
tourists  with  unlimited  money  to  spend.  With 
these  valuable  facts  in  his  possession,  Pat  had 
returned  at  once,  all  on  fire  now  with  the  idea. 
The  less  he  was  seen  about  the  hotel  the  better 
it  was  for  all  concerned. 

Our  plan  was  simplicity  itself  ;  we  were  simply 
relying  on  the  two  crooks  fearing  to  evoke  the 
aid  of  the  authorities.  I  knew  that  about  the 
last  thing  they  wanted  was  to  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  French  police.  Pat  and  Reggie, 
armed  with  pistols,  were  to  get  the  numbers  of 
their  room,  call  on  the  pair,  and  once  inside 
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were  to  announce  themselves  as  detectives  from 
Scotland  Yard.  By  hook  or  by  crook  they  were 
to  get  possession  of  all  the  money  the  two  had, 
lock  them  in  their  rooms,  cutting  the  bell  wires, 
and  fly  to  the  jetty,  where  a  boat  would  be 
waiting  to  pull  them  off  to  the  yacht.  No  one 
else  was  to  be  in  the  secret ;  for  we  had  no 
desire  to  have  two  vengeful  American  desperadoes 
on  our  tracks. 

Pat  borrowed  a  case  of  pistols  from  Captain 
White,  telling  him  that  he  wanted  a  bit  of 
practice  ashore.  I  don't  suppose  the  skipper 
believed  his  story  in  the  least,  but  he  handed 
them  over  with  a  joking  warning,  and  said  no 
more.  He  was  a  real  old  sport. 

No  one  seeing  Pat  and  Reggie  going  ashore 
would  ever  have  suspected  that  they  were 
about  to  commit  a  crime  that  would  inevitably 
have  landed  them  in  a  French  gaol  had  it  been 
discovered.  Immaculately  got  up  in  evening 
dress  and  opera-hats,  they  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  any  one  of  the  hundred  of  men  who 
were  seen  about  Monte  Carlo  at  night.  Only 
each  carried  a  pistol — that  was  all  the  difference. 

“  You'll  be  careful,  Pat,  won't  you  ?  "  I 
called  over  the  yacht's  side  to  them.  Now  that 
they  were  actually  going  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
almost  sick  with  nervous  anxiety. 

“  Sure,  darlin' !  "  he  said  gaily.  He  was 
heart  and  soul  for  the  scheme  now. 
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One  of  the  boat's  dinghies  was  ordered  to 
wait  at  the  jetty  steps  for  them,  and  they 
went  off,  while  I,  compelled  to  stay  behind, 
could  only  do  my  best  to  possess  my  soul  in 
patience  and  picture — quite  wrongly — what  was 
happening. 

“  Men  must  work  and  women  must  weep," 
they  say.  It's  frightfully  old-fashioned,  but  it 
was  true  in  this  case.  If  I  did  not  exactly  cry, 
I  spent  the  dragging  minutes  of  the  two  hours 
Reggie  and  Pat  were  away  in  alternating  fits  of 
excitement  and  despair.  Mentally,  I  saw  them 
fighting  a  desperate  battle  with  the  two  crooks, 
with  pistols  flashing  and  crashing,  and  my 
husband  lying  dead  on  the  floor.  I  am  sure 
that  the  skipper  suspected  that  something  was 
wrong  from  the  feverish  way  I  kept  pacing  up 
and  down  the  deck,  or  stood  staring  intently 
shoreward. 

Midnight  came  and  no  sign  of  the  pair.  I  was 
just  thinking  of  going  ashore  myself  to  see  what 
had  happened — I  could  bear  the  suspense  no 
longer — when  suddenly  my  ears  caught  the 
sound  of  rowlocks  coming  nearer.  Hardly 
daring  to  call  out,  I  hung  over  the  side  of  the 
yacht.  Out  of  the  darkness  I  caught  the  gleam 
of  a  white  shirt,  and  gasped  with  relief. 

“  Is  that  you,  Pat  ?  "  I  called  softly. 

“  'Tis  me,  darlin',"  replied  a  heavenly  welcome 
voice.  “  We're  both  safe  and  sound." 
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“  Thank  God  !  "  I  muttered  relievedly. 

When  Pat  came  up  the  ship's  ladder,  followed 
by  Reggie,  I  could  have  hugged  them  both  in 
my  joy. 

“  Well,  here  we  are  !  "  said  Pat  gaily,  stating 
an  obvious  fact. 

“  You're  very  late,"  I  said  coldly,  for  the 
benefit  of  any  of  the  yacht's  crew.  “  I  was 
wondering  what  had  become  of  you  both." 
Some  of  the  deck-hands  were  about,  and  it  was 
as  well  to  be  careful.  No  one  must  ever  suspect 
what  their  errand  had  been. 

Pat  followed  my  cue. 

“  Well,  you  see,  darlin',"  he  said  in  the 
apologetic  tone  of  the  husband  who  knows  he 
has  been  guilty  of  staying  out  too  late,  “  it's 
this  way.  We  met  ..."  But  we  were  in  our 
cabin  by  this  time. 

“  What  happened  ?  "  I  asked  eagerly.  My 
heart  was  beating  with  a  great  gladness,  as  I 
closed  the  door  softly  behind  the  two  men. 

Pat  was  irritatingly  slow  about  replying. 
His  answer  to  my  impatient,  repeated  question 
was  to  cross  to  the  little  table,  and  methodically 
empty  his  pockets  of  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  English  and  French  bank-notes. 

“  And  what  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  night's 
work,  Anna  ?  "  he  asked,  grinning  at  me.  “  Not 
bad,  is  it  ?  " 

“  But  what  happened,  Pat  ?  "  I  said,  remem- 
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bering  the  anguish  of  my  waiting.  “  Did  they 
make  much  trouble  ?  " 

“  It's  a  good  story/'  replied  Pat,  sitting  down 
and  drawing  me  on  to  his  knee.  “  Sit  down, 
Reggie."  He  handed  his  open  cigarette-case 
to  me,  offered  one  to  Reggie,  and  then  took  one 
for  himself. 

“  Do  hurry,  Pat  dear,"  I  implored.  “  I'm 
dying  to  hear  what  happened." 

“  I  am  hurrying,  darlin',"  he  said  plaintively. 
“  Only  you  will  keep  on  interrupting." 

“  Oh,  I'm  not !  "  I  cried  indignantly.  “  Am 
I,  Reggie  ?  ” 

“  Don't  drag  me  into  it,  you  two,"  Reggie 
said  calmly,  trying  to  blow  smoke-rings. 

“  Well,  as  I  was  saying  when  I  was  interrupted, 
to  start  with,  we  found  'em  in  the  Casino 
playing  roulette  and  winning  a  pot  of  money. 
Reggie  and  I  stood  behind  them,  throwing  a 
few  francs  on  the  board  now  and  then  to  keep 
things  going.  After  a  time  we  got  into  con¬ 
versation  with  them ;  they  were  desperately 
glad  to  speak  to  anyone  in  their  own  language." 

“  Yes  ?  "  I  said  impatiently,  for  he  had 
stopped  to  try  to  emulate  Reggie. 

“  Where  was  I  ?  Oh,  yes.  Well,  about  a 
quarter  to  twelve  we  left  the  Casino  in  their 
company,  and  after  strolling  down  the  street 
together  they  invited  us  to  their  hotel  for  a 
night-cap.  I  suppose  they  thought  we  might 
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be  worth  plucking.  Reggie  did  the  amiable 
idiot  to  perfection/' 

“  You  bet  I  did  !  ”  Reggie  said  with  a  grin. 
“  You  ought  just  to  have  seen  me,  Anna.” 

“  We  got  upstairs,”  Pat  went  on,  warming 
to  his  tale,  “  to  find  that  Messieurs  Riordan  and 
Rutherford  were  doing  themselves  very  well 
indeed.  Their  suite  couldn't  have  cost  them 
much  less  than  2,000  francs  a  week.  Rior¬ 
dan,  the  one  you  say  who  engineered  the  job 
at  Hall  Road,  produced  the  whisky  and  soda, 
and  after  a  time  casually  mentioned  that  he 
had  a  couple  of  horses  running  at  the  races  on 
the  Saturday.  Reggie  and  I  never  batted  an 
eyelid,  although  I  could  have  laughed  outright.” 

“  I  wanted  to  giggle  all  the  time,”  said  Reggie. 

Pat  went  on  again. 

“  ‘  Oh,  yes,'  I  remarked  to  them  languidly, 
‘I  do  a  bit  of  punting  now  and  again,  but  I 
must  know  something  before  I  bet.' 

“  ‘  Waal,'  said  Riordan,  ‘  if  you  two  gentle¬ 
men  like  to  stand  in  with  us,  I  guess  things  are 
not  so  tight  that  we  can't  share  in  our  win. 
Isn't  that  so,  William  ?  '  looking  at  Ruther¬ 
ford. 

“  That  gentleman  thought  there  was  no 
objection,  and  for  the  best  part  of  half  an  hour 
we  talked  money.  I  said  that  I  did  not  care 
to  have  more  than  £10,000  on  a  horse,  while 
Reggie,  who  appeared  half  asleep,  languidly 
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murmured  that  he  didn't  care  much  about 
horse-racing  on  the  Continent. 

Too  much  beastly  trouble  with  the  “  tote  " ; 
can't  get  your  money  on,'  interposed  Reggie,  in 
a  grumbly  sort  of  voice.  ‘  Never  like  putting 
more  than  twenty  thou'  on  a  horse  !  ' 

“  It  would  have  made  ye  die  laughing,  Anna, 
to  see  the  eyes  of  that  pair  of  crooks  bulge  as 
they  heard  Reggie,"  Pat  continued.  “  They 
gave  a  sly  glance  at  each  other,  but  wTe  took  no 
notice,  and  the  talk  wrent  on  of  what  we  were 
going  to  do  on  Saturday. 

“  Things  began  to  get  very  chatty,  so  much 
so  that  Riordan  introduced  himself  to  us  as  a 
stockbroker  from  Wall  Street,  taking  a  much- 
needed  holiday,  while  Rutherford  was  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  big  group  of  stores  in  the  Middle 
West. 

“  The  exchange  of  names  was  the  signal 
Reggie  and  I  had  agreed  upon  when  we  were 
to  begin  our  share  of  the  proceedings.  The  pair 
of  us  stood  up  together,  and  felt  in  our  pockets 
as  though  we  were  about  to  pull  out  card-cases. 
Instead  of  which  we  produced  our  pistols  ! 

“  You  should  just  have  seen  their  faces ! 
‘  My  name,  gentlemen,'  I  said,  in  me  very 
politest  manner,  *  is  Detective-Inspector  Mc¬ 
Carthy  from  Scotland  Yard.  My  friend  here  is 
Detective-Sergeant  O'Brien.' 

Say,  what's  the  game  ?  '  they  said  at  last." 
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"We  sure  had  sprung  something  on  that 
bunch  !  ''  Reggie  drawled  with  a  nasal  twang. 

“  Anna,  ye  would  have  had  a  fit  at  the  faces 
of  them.  They  sat  open-mouthed,  staring  at 
our  pistols — they  hadn't  had  time  to  get  at 
their  own — apparently  unable  to  believe  the 
evidence  of  their  ears  and  eyes. 

There's  no  game,'  I  replied  with  great 
dignity.  4  You're  wanted  over  a  robbery  at 
Hall  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  a  few 
months  back.  It  will  be  our  duty  to  search 
you  and  convey  you  to  the  nearest  police-station, 
when  you  will  be  extradited  to  England  to  stand 
your  trial.' 

“  I  could  hardly  keep  my  face  straight  while 
Reggie  held  both  pistols,  and  I  went  through 
their  pockets ;  they  had  wads  of  notes  all  over 
them.  When  I  had  finished  I  turned  to  Reggie 
and  said  :  'We  had  better  secure  them  from 
escape,  sergeant.  I  will  tie  them  up  while  you 
go  and  get  a  taxi  to  take  them  to  the  station.' 

"  f  Say,  can't  we  settle  this  ?  '  asked  Riordan. 

"  ‘  No,'  I  said.  ‘  And  it  is  my  duty  to  warn 
ye  that  anything  ye  may  say  now  may  be  used 
in  evidence  against  ye.' 

“  I  think  my  Irish  accent  was  just  the  thing. 
I'll  bet  both  crooks  thought  I  was  the  genuine 
article,  for  are  not  the  American  police  all 
Irish  ?  Anyhow,  Riordan  shut  up,  and  I  got 
a  couple  of  straps  off  their  baggage,  and  lashed 
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the  pair  of  them  to  a  bed  in  the  adjoining  room 
while  Reggie  stood  covering  them.  Then  I 
ripped  the  electric  wires  loose,  locked  the  door, 
and  made  a  bolt  downstairs.  Reggie  followed, 
and  here  we  are.” 

We  made  over  £5,000  by  that  night’s  work. 
Reggie  refused  to  take  any  share  of  it  on  the 
grounds  that  he  was  not  wanting  money.  All 
he  had  wanted  was  the  fun.  So  I  said  we 
would  hand  over  his  share  to  Lemoine. 

“  Poor  old  Harry  !  ”  I  said  pityingly.  "  He’ll 
be  delighted  to  hear  that  we’ve  got  even  with 
those  robbers.” 

As  it  happened,  we  never  saw  him  again,  so 
I  had  no  option  but  to  keep  it. 

In  the  early  morning  we  slipped  our  anchor 
and  steamed  out  of  the  beautiful  harbour  of 
Monaco,  leaving  the  two  crooks  in  the  Hotel 
Bona  Vista  to  give  whatever  explanation  they 
liked  when  the  hotel  servants  found  them.  Pat 
and  I  didn’t  mind  in  the  very  least  what  it  was. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


The  deviation  from  the  path  of  adventure  to 
actual  criminality  is  slow,  and  in  the  minds  of 
Pat  and  myself  I  must  say  that  as  yet  there 
was  little  idea  of  ever  taking  to  crime  as  a 
means  of  livelihood. 

For  a  fortnight  following  our  adventure  in 
Monte  Carlo  we  steamed  leisurely  along,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  blue  seas  and  golden  sunshine  as  no  one 
but  sun-starved  Britishers  can  enjoy  such  a 
luxury.  We  drifted  along  like  people  in  a  land 
of  pleasant  dreams,  living  but  for  the  delights 
each  day  brought.  Gambling  went  on  every 
night,  sometimes  all  night,  with  many  a  fierce 
duel  between  the  “  bank  ”  and  the  players. 
Dreschler  was  a  great  croupier ;  in  his  way 
quite  as  passive  a  loser  or  a  winner  as  Lemoine. 
He  never  mixed  with  our  guests,  and  preferred 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  crew,  telling  us 
quite  frankly  that  he  was  only  a  professional 
croupier.  He  had  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  trip,  for  we  were  giving  him  a  share  of 
the  profits  ;  hardly  a  night  passed  without  our 
being  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  to  the  good. 

So  our  astonishment  and  dismay  may  be 
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imagined  when,  on  steaming  into  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  Dreschler  informed  Pat  that  he  wished 
to  leave  the  Ithuriel. 

“  Why  ?  "  Pat  asked.  “  Isn't  the  job  good 
enough  for  you  ?  " 

Dreschler  fell  back  on  the  foreigner's  refuge 
with  all  inconvenient  queries.  He  just  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  But  Pat  pressed  him  for  a 
reason . 

“  You  must  have  some  reason  !  "  he  persisted. 

“  I  have  received  letters  that  my  aged  parents 
in  Switzerland  are  very  sick,"  he  said.  “  It 
is  necessary  that  I  visit  them." 

“  But  can't  you  wait  until  we  finish  the  trip  ?  99 
Pat  asked  worriedly. 

His  leaving  would  be  an  immense  inconveni¬ 
ence,  for  it  was  almost  impossible  to  pick  up 
another  man  and  take  another  man  home  to 
England. 

“  No,  monsieur,"  he  said  stubbornly.  “  It  is 
not  possible  that  I  postpone  my  visit  to  them. 
They  are  very  sick  indeed,  of  that  I  can  assure 
you," 

We  were  certain  that  it  was  only  an  excuse, 
but  we  had  to  let  him  go,  and  about  eleven 
o'clock  the  following  morning  a  boat  carried 
him  and  his  luggage  ashore.  He  expressed  his 
extreme  regrets  at  having  inconvenienced  us, 
but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  stay.  We 
knew  why  a  few  hours  later  !  Dreschler  went 
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out  of  our  minds  until  about  eight  o'clock  that 
night.  We  were  dressing  for  dinner  when  a 
loud  commotion  from  one  of  the  cabins  aroused 
our  attention. 

“  Whatever  is  that  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

“  You'd  better  have  a  look,  Anna,"  said  Pat. 
“  I  can't."  He  was  half-undressed. 

I  opened  the  door  and  looked  out.  There, 
before  my  astonished  eyes,  was  Mrs.  Lazarus, 
half-dressed,  and  looking  about  as  graceful  as 
an  elephant,  running  down  the  corridor  to  our 
door. 

“  Mrs.  O'Callaghan  ! — Mrs.  O'Callaghan  !  "  she 
was  screaming  like  a  demented  person.  “  Some¬ 
body  has  stolen  my  diamonds.  My  beautiful 
diamonds,  they  are  all  gone." 

“  Pat !  "  I  called — “  Pat !  " 

Pat  came  running  out,  pulling  on  some  gar¬ 
ments  and  calling  to  the  excited  woman  to  be 
quiet. 

“  Hush,  Mrs.  Lazarus,"  he  said  firmly. 
“  People  will  think  you  are  being  murdered." 

“But  my  diamonds!  My  beautiful  dia¬ 
monds  !  They  have  been  stolen." 

“  When  did  you  miss  them  ?  "  asked  Pat 
quietly. 

Instead  of  answering  his  question  Mrs.  Lazarus 
turned  on  him  like  a  mad  woman. 

“  This  is  what  comes  of  associating  ourselves 
with  a  crowd  of  thieves,"  she  shouted  wildly. 
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“  Did  I  not  tell  my  husband  something  would 
happen  before  the  trip  was  out  ?  " 

“  Please,  Mrs.  Lazarus/'  Pat  begged,  “  try  to 
calm  yourself.  One  must  consider  the  other 
guests." 

But  she  would  listen  to  nothing,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  shout  out  insults.  Just  then  Mr. 
Lazarus,  who  had  been  up  on  deck,  came  along, 
attracted  by  the  noise.  Everybody  had  heard 
that  dreadful  creature's  wailings.  The  corridor 
was  full  of  chattering  men  and  women  by  this 
time,  anxious  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  trouble ; 
while  I,  the  blood  draining  from  my  heart,  was 
frantically  asking  myself  whether  Pat  had  really 
given  way  to  the  temptation  of  stealing  the 
wretched  woman's  diamonds.  But  I  put  a 
bold  face  on  the  matter.  Having  slipped  on  a 
dainty  dressing-gown,  I  came  out  of  my  cabin 
and  went  close  up  to  the  fat  Jewess. 

“  Come  along  and  we'll  help  you  to  find  your 
diamonds,  Mrs.  Lazarus,"  I  said  sternly,  taking 
her  by  the  arm.  “  They  cannot  be  far  away." 

4  4  Ah,  no,  they  are  gone — they  are  gone!" 
she  wailed,  all  the  innate  vulgarity  of  her  class 
betraying  itself  in  her  whining  voice.  “  My 
lovely  diamonds  have  been  stolen  from  me, 
stolen  by  some  thief." 

“  You  must  try  to  calm  yourself,  Mrs.  Lazarus," 
I  said.  “You  are  upsetting  everybody." 

I  asked  several  of  our  guests  to  accompany 
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me  to  the  Lazaruses'  cabin.  Mr.  Lazarus  had  by 
this  time  added  his  entreaties  to  mine  for  his 
wife  to  calm  herself. 

“  It  will  be  all  right,  Rachael/'  he  soothed. 

What  a  state  the  cabin  was  in ! 

Beautiful  clothes  lying  all  over  the  floor  in 
wild  disorder,  jewels  lying  on  the  bed,  but  not 
a  sign  of  a  diamond.  Pat  and  I  went  steadily 
through  everything  while  Mrs.  Lazarus  stood 
by  moaning  incoherent  sentences  of  grief. 

“  Will  you  be  quiet,  Rachael !  "  her  husband 
kept  muttering  to  her. 

We  looked  everywhere,  and  under  everything, 
but  not  a  trace  could  we  discover  of  Mrs. 
Lazarus's  diamonds,  nor  the  slightest  indication 
of  who  the  thief  might  be. 

“  Dreschler  !  He  must  be  the  thief !  "  some¬ 
one  said  suddenly.  “  That's  why  he  wanted  to 
leave  the  ship  ! " 

“  Yes,  yes,  it  must  be  Dreschler,"  someone 
else  agreed. 

But  Mrs.  Lazarus  would  have  none  of  it. 
She  turned  on  Pat,  and  began  to  upbraid  him 
in  the  idiom  of  her  class. 

“  You're  nothing  but  a  collection  of  swell 
thieves,"  she  shouted  at  him,  throwing  her 
short  fat  arms  about.  “  Have  you  not  made 
thousands  out  of  us  by  your  baccarat  that  you 
should  want  to  steal  my  beautiful  diamonds  ?  " 

“  Rachael,  will  you  be  quiet  ?  "  her  husband 
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said  viciously.  I  was  hoping  he  would  beat  her 
when  they  were  alone  again.  She  was  one  of 
the  women  who  ought  to  be  beaten. 

But  she  refused  to  be  quiet. 

“  IT1  call  in  the  police,  and  have  you  put  in 
gaol  this  very  night,  you  low-down  crook,  you  !  " 

Pat  went  white  with  anger,  but  he  refused  to 
say  another  word  to  the  now  hysterical  woman. 
Instead,  he  turned  to  her  husband,  who  was 
obviously  thinking  hard. 

“  Can't  you  control  your  wife,  Mr.  Lazarus," 
he  asked  quietly,  “  while  we  look  into  the 
matter  ?  Doubtless  Dreschler  is  the  thief,  but 
we  must  make  sure.  " 

The  stout  bookmaker  was  not  a  bad  sort. 
Probably  he  had  had  similar  episodes  in  the 
course  of  his  variegated  career. 

“  Stop  your  noise,  Rachael,"  he  said  in  so 
stern  a  tone  that  it  had  the  effect  of  shutting 
her  up  short.  “  And  keep  your  mouth  shut 
while  we  decide  on  what  to  do.  Mr.  O’Callaghan 
ain't  to  blame." 

Pat  offered  to  allow  him  to  make  a  search  of 
our  belongings,  but  he  refused. 

“  No,  no,  Mr.  O'Callaghan,"  he  said,  waving 
a  fat  podgy  hand.  “  No  one  ain't  suspecting 
you." 

“  I  prefer  it,  Mr.  Lazarus,"  said  Pat  quietly. 
“  And  so  does  my  wife." 

It  was  only  right  that  there  should  be  an 
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examination  of  the  belongings  of  everybody  on 
board,  and  it  was  decided  that  Pat  and  I  should 
be  the  first  to  submit  to  the  search.  After¬ 
wards  he  and  the  Captain,  together  with  Mr. 
Lazarus,  searched  the  ship  from  top  to  bottom. 
But  not  a  sign  of  the  diamonds. 

It  was  a  self-evident  fact  that  Dreschler  was 
the  thief.  Mr.  Lazarus  and  Pat  decided  to  go 
ashore  and  inform  the  police  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and,  if  possible,  to  detain  Dreschler  at 
the  frontier. 

The  Italian  police,  when  they  came  to  under¬ 
stand  what  had  happened,  were  not  particularly 
hopeful,  and  although  they  promised  to  tele¬ 
graph  both  the  Swiss  and  Italian  frontiers  to 
stop  anyone  of  Dreschler’s  description,  they 
said  the  chances  of  his  going  where  he  had  said 
were  too  slight  to  be  seriously  regarded.  I 
must  confess  that  I  was  not  bothering  very 
much  about  the  missing  croupier.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  would  have  been  immensely  relieved 
if  I  had  known  definitely  that  he  had  stolen 
the  fat  Jewess’s  diamonds.  At  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  was  the  gnawing  fear  that  Pat  had 
stolen  them  and  hidden  them  in  some  safe 
place. 

At  the  very  first  opportunity  of  getting  him 
alone  in  a  quiet  place  I  asked  him  straight  if  he 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 

“  Had  you,  Pat  ?  ”  I  begged  miserably. 
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“  Anna  dear/'  he  said,  "  youTl  not  be  think¬ 
ing  I  could  steal  from  a  guest  of  mine,  surely  ?  " 

“  I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  I  said,  on  the 
verge  of  tears.  “  That  beastly  woman  still 
suspects  us.  She  blames  us  openly  for  losing 
them." 

“  I  suppose  we  are  to  blame  in  a  way,"  said 
Pat.  “We  ought  to  have  been  more  careful 
about  Dreschler.  But  these  women  like  the  fat 
Lazarus  deserve  all  they  get.  They  go  about 
wearing  jewellery  worth  thousands  of  pounds, 
and  when  they  have  it  stolen  they  accuse  every¬ 
body  within  a  mile  of  it  being  the  thief.  'Tis 
themselves  are  at  fault  for  putting  temptation 
before  poor  people." 

“  Pat,"  I  said,  catching  him  by  the  shoulders 
and  looking  into  his  eyes,  “  that  does  not  mean 
that  you  are  in  any  way  responsible,  does  it  ?  99 

“  As  God  is  my  judge,  it  does  not,  Anna,"  he 
said  gravely. 

“  Then  I'm  satisfied,"  I  said. 


•  ••••• 

I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Lazarus  got  very  little  sym¬ 
pathy  for  her  loss  from  our  other  guests.  Most 
of  them  detested  the  woman  for  her  vulgarity 
and  ridiculous  display  of  jewellery.  Reggie, 
with  the  imperceptible  insolence  of  his  class, 
asked  whether  the  jewels  were  not  insured. 

“  Of  course  they  are,"  she  said. 
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"  Then  what  the  deuce  is  all  the  noise  about, 
Mrs.  Lazarus  ?  " 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  at  Reggie's 
question  and  the  answer,  and  Mrs.  Lazarus  re¬ 
tired  to  her  cabin  in  high  dudgeon,  announcing 
that  she  was  packing  to  go  ashore  immediately. 

I  did  not  care  very  much  what  Mrs.  Lazarus 
did.  Really  I  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  her,  but 
the  attitude  of  the  Italian  police  did  trouble 
me.  With  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  they  put 
Pat  through  a  rigid  cross-examination.  Where 
had  he  picked  up  Dreschler  ?  What  did  he 
know  of  him  ?  And  what  was  he  doing  on  the 
yacht  ? 

Pat,  knowing  full  well  that  Captain  White 
would  have  to  tell  if  he  did  not,  told  them. 

“  He  came  to  me  in  London  with  copies  of 
his  credentials,"  he  said.  "  And  he  has  been 
acting  as  croupier  on  board." 

The  Italian  policeman  who  was  doing  the 
questioning  grunted  at  the  fact  of  our  playing 
baccarat  with  a  professional  croupier,  and  said 
something  in  his  native  language  to  the  man 
at  his  side,  which  did  nothing  to  reassure  my 
fears. 

After  it  was  all  over  we  were  warned  that  we 
would  probably  be  required  for  a  further  ex¬ 
amination  next  day.  As  soon  as  we  were  safe 
outside  again  I  told  Pat  of  my  fears. 

“  If  we're  not  very  careful,  Pat,"  I  said 
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warningly,  “  we  might  see  the  inside  of  an 
Italian  prison  before  long.  Those  people  at  the 
police-station  mean  trouble/' 

“  That's  what  I'm  fearing,"  he  said  worriedly. 
“  I  didn't  like  the  look  of  that  fat  policeman  at 
all." 

In  moody  silence  we  made  our  way  back  to 
the  ship.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  we  were 
not  going  to  fall  meekly  into  the  hands  of  the 
Italian  police  without  a  struggle.  I  was  all  for 
taking  the  risk  and  getting  away  at  once  without 
waiting  for  our  examination  next  day.  After  a 
conference  with  Pat  and  the  Captain,  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  slip  anchor  early  the  following 
morning,  and  be  off  before  the  matter  developed 
more  seriously.  Short  of  some  definite  charge 
being  made  against  us,  the  Italians  could  not 
detain  us  there,  although  I  knew  very  well  we 
would  be  watched. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lazarus  had  gone  ashore  during 
our  absence  at  the  police-station,  and  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  old  man  was  sorry 
to  leave. 

“  Good-bye,  Mrs.  O'Callaghan,"  he  said,  as  we 
were  leaving  to  go  ashore.  “  I  don't  blame  you 
in  the  least  for  the  robbery.  The  wife's  feeling 
pretty  sick  about  it,  but  I'll  get  her  some  more." 

“  I'm  sorry  too,"  I  assured  him.  “  It  has 
been  most  unfortunate." 

But  his  spouse  would  have  none  of  it.  With- 
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out  a  word  of  thanks  for  her  trip,  or  without 
condescending  to  notice  me  again,  she  left 
us. 

Late  that  night  in  the  dining-room  I  explained 
to  our  remaining  guests  that  we  were  leaving 
early  next  morning.  A  brisk  breeze  blew  up 
during  the  night,  and,  without  bothering  to  get 
up  steam,  Captain  White  had  the  anchor  slipped 
and  our  sails  hoisted.  Before  the  sun  rose  over 
Mount  Vesuvius  we  had  spread  our  wings  and 
drifted  off  into  the  open  sea.  A  launch  filled 
with  Italian  gendarmerie  accompanied  us  for 
some  distance,  but  they  turned  back  when  the 
seas  became  too  rough  for  their  tiny  vessel. 

Pat  and  I  decided  to  return  to  England  at 
once,  for  although  the  time  of  our  trip  was  not 
up,  I  could  not  help  feeling  the  constraint  which 
had  arisen  between  everybody  on  board.  The 
theft  of  Mrs.  Lazarus's  diamonds  had  cast  a 
chill  over  everything,  and  we  passed  the  ten 
days  which  elapsed  before  we  saw  the  cliffs  of 
England  in  idling  about  the  decks,  speculating 
contemptuously  on  the  trials  of  the  exasperated 
Mrs.  Lazarus,  or  playing  indifferent  bridge. 

When  Pat  and  I  came  to  reckon  up  money 
matters,  we  found  that  we  were  over  £7,000  to 
the  good.  We  had  spent  money  like  water 
certainly,  but  the  profits  had  been  large.  I,  for 
one,  was  very  satisfied,  and  thought  it  might 
be  possible  to  repeat  the  voyage  in  the  near 
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future  with  another  yacht.  But  Pat  would  not 
listen  to  the  scheme. 

“  No,  Anna,  Twill  be  no  good/'  he  said 
decisively.  “  That  Lazarus  woman  will  shout 
her  lost  diamonds  all  over  London.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  people  will  blame  us  for  it.  You'll  see 
if  they  don't.  They'll  say  I  shouldn't  have 
engaged  a  man  likely  to  steal  jewellery,  and  that 
I  ought  to  make  good  the  loss." 

As  we  found  eventually,  what  Pat  had  said 
was  right. 

Like  most  women,  I  had  no  criminal  instincts, 
and  nothing  terrified  and  upset  me  more  than 
being  suspected  of  crime,  or  of  coming  into 
conflict  with  the  police. 

It  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  me  to  find  on  our 
return  to  London  that  people  were  hinting  that 
Pat  and  I  had  been  behind  the  robbery  of  the 
fat  Jewess's  diamonds.  It  was  no  use  trying  to 
explain  that  we  knew  no  more  than  our  guests 
did  of  the  matter  ;  no  one  would  believe  us. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  covert  sneers  and 
innuendoes  we  could  not  help  overhearing  did 
much  to  make  us  the  out-and-out  plunderers  we 
subsequently  became. 

We  were  perfectly  innocent  of  the  crime  of 
theft,  and  yet  we  were  being  treated  as  though 
we  were  thieves. 

“  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  he'll  try  to 
deserve  it,"  is  a  true  saying. 

9 


CHAPTER  IX 


Back  to  London  in  our  Mayfair  flat,  with 
several  thousand  pounds  in  the  bank,  Pat  and 
I  began  to  tread  the  path  of  adventure  for  all 
it  was  worth.  I  must  say  we  lived  very  expen¬ 
sively  ;  our  new  flat  in  Brook  Street  cost  twelve 
guineas  a  week,  and  our  household  expenses, 
with  innumerable  small  entertainments,  never 
ran  to  less  than  forty  or  fifty  pounds.  Alto¬ 
gether  I  suppose  we  were  living  at  the  rate  of 
£5,000  a  year.  For  a  young  couple  with  no 
prospects  beyond  what  our  wits  would  bring  us, 
it  was  imperative  that  we  got  money  by  hook 
or  by  crook. 

When  we  began  to  mix  in  that  dubious 
society  which  revolves  around  the  fashionable 
West  End  restaurants  and  night-clubs  we  found 
that  the  Lazarus  woman  had  not  omitted  to 
spread  the  story  of  her  loss,  with  various  em¬ 
bellishments  of  so  scandalous  a  nature  that  Pat 
and  I  talked  it  over  with  a  view  to  reprisals. 

“  What  shall  we  do  with  her,  Pat  ?  ”  I  asked. 
“  Wherever  I  go  I  hear  people  whispering  about 
it.  If  this  sort  of  thing  continues,  we’ll  be 
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ruined  in  no  time.  Our  reputation  is  part  of 
our  stock-in-trade." 

“  I'll  get  my  brain  to  work,"  said  Pat,  “  and 
see  if  I  can't  invent  something  to  make  the 
woman  pay  for  her  impertinence." 

“  Do,  Pat,"  I  urged.  “  I've  never  detested  a 
woman  so  much  as  I  do  her." 

Three  days  later  Pat  came  to  me  with  a 
wonderful  scheme.  Full  of  excitement,  we  dis¬ 
cussed  the  pros  and  cons  of  it. 

Mrs.  Lazarus  was  to  receive  an  anonymous 
letter  saying  that  the  writer  believed  that  the 
diamond  necklace  she  had  been  robbed  of  on 
board  the  Ithuriel  had  been  stolen  by  that 
Irish  adventurer  O'Callaghan  and  his  wife,  and 
was  at  that  moment  actually  in  their  possession. 
Mrs.  Lazarus  would  naturally  call  in  the  police. 
They  would  descend  on  us  with  a  search-warrant, 
find  a  diamond  necklace  that  looked  like  the 
one  described,  and  haul  Pat  off  to  the  police- 
station.  I  was  to  be  absent  in  the  country 
when  this  interesting  ceremony  took  place.  On 
arrival  at  the  police-station,  Pat,  in  a  state 
of  great  indignation,  would  demand  that  a 
diamond  expert  from  Hatton  Garden  be  called 
immediately  to  examine  the  stones,  which  he 
was  to  declare  had  been  purchased  by  himself 
in  Paris  only  a  few  months  previously.  What 
was  to  follow  afterwards  would  have  to  be  left 
to  chance. 
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It  needed  no  particularly  vivid  imagination  to 
picture  the  feelings  of  fat  Mrs.  Lazarus  the 
morning  she  received  a  neatly  typewritten  letter 
which  ran  as  follows  : 

“  The  writer  of  this  letter  has  reason  to  believe 
that  a  certain  necklace  lost  amongst  other  jewels 
not  long  ago  on  a  yachting  trip  is  to  be  found 
in  the  possession  of  a  certain  Irishman  and  his 
wife.  Although  not  actuated  by  reason  of 
malice,  the  writer  believes  it  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  society  that  the  pair  responsible  for 
the  theft  should  be  safely  placed  under  lock  and 
key  ” 

I  might  say  the  sending  of  this  letter  had  been 
very  neatly  timed.  Mr.  Lazarus  himself  would 
be  away  at  Goodwood,  industriously  laying  the 
odds  to  his  wealthy  patrons.  I  could  see,  in  my 
mind's  eye,  Mrs.  Lazarus  visibly  swelling  with 
indignation,  her  hysterical  excitement,  the  hasty 
telephone  call  to  the  police,  and  the  subsequent 
visit  to  our  flat  in  Brook  Street,  where  Pat 
would  be,  all  innocence  and  suavity,  ready  and 
waiting  to  receive  the  expected  visitors. 

With  a  highly  commendable  prudence,  we 
had  decided  that  Pat  should  be  taken  to  the 
police-station  in  the  afternoon ;  it  was  not 
desirable  that  he  should  have  to  spend  the 
night  in  a  cell  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  diamond 
expert.  Pat  packed  me  off  to  Brighton  in  the 
morning. 
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“  I'll  not  have  you  mixed  up  in  the  affair, 
Anna/'  he  said  firmly. 

So  I  must  repeat  my  conversation  with  him 
regarding  the  affair,  which  took  place  the  same 
night,  after  I  had  duly  returned  from  Brighton 
all  eagerness  to  hear  what  had  transpired  during 
my  absence. 

“  Did  she  come  ?  What  did  she  say  ?  Did 
the  police  come  ?  "  I  asked  all  in  one  breath. 

“  My  dear  Anna,"  protested  Pat,  “  one 
question  at  a  time,  please." 

“  What  happened,  then  ?  " 

“  Well,  darling,"  said  Pat,  beaming  all  over, 
“  'twas  like  this.  About  three  o'clock  Ethel 
[the  maid]  comes  in  and  says,  ‘  Please,  sir, 
there's  a  lady  and  two  gentlemen  wishing  to  see 
you.' 

Show  them  in,  Ethel,'  says  I.  And  in 
walks  Mrs.  L.  looking  fit  to  burst  with  triumph. 

‘  That's  the  man,  Inspector,'  she  says.  ‘  I  don't 
know  where  his  wife  is.' 

“  ‘  We  are  police-officers,'  says  the  inspector. 

‘  Information  has  been  laid  that  you  are  in 
possession  of  a  diamond  necklace  belonging  to 
this  lady.' 

He  has  it  all  right,  Inspector,'  says  Mrs.  L. 
angrily.  She  was  beginning  to  shout,  as  her 
class  always  do  when  they're  in  a  rage.  ‘  Why 
don't  you  arrest  him  ?  ' 

Steady,  ma'am,  steady,'  replies  the  police- 
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man.  4  No  man  can  be  arrested  like  that. 
You'll  pardon  me/  he  says  to  me  politely,  4  but 
this  lady  has  placed  the  matter  in  our  hands. 
I  have  instructions  to  search  your  premises  ; 
would  you  like  me  to  read  the  warrant,'  producing 
a  bit  of  blue  paper. 

Not  in  the  least,'  says  I,  even  more  politely. 
‘  Get  on  with  the  job  whilst  I  read  the  paper. 
Ye'll  find  nothing  here  not  belonging  to  me.' 

“  The  inspector  and  Mrs.  Lazarus  go  off  to 
search  for  the  necklace,  while  the  other  police¬ 
man  sits  down  by  me  to  see  that  I  don't  get 
away. 

Have  a  drink,  constable,'  says  I,  reaching 
out  for  the  decanter. 

No,  thank  you,  sir,'  says  he,  licking  his 
lips.  ‘  I  daresn't.  Not  whiles  I'm  on  dooty.' 

Bad  luck,'  says  I,  pouring  out  one  for 
myself.  4  Some  other  time  perhaps  !  ' 

“  Inside  I  can  hear  the  pair  turning  out 
drawers  and  rummaging  away  like  blazes.  At 
the  end  of  about  half  an  hour  I  hear  a  shout 
from  the  woman,  and  she  rushes  in  to  where 
I'm  sitting,  yelling  in  that  awful  voice  of  hers  : 

4  We've  caught  you  this  time,  you  thief.'  The 
inspector  has  a  box  in  his  hands  ;  I  can  see  it 
is  filled  with  a  lot  of  loose  diamonds.' 

Steady,  ma'am,'  says  the  policeman, 

4  steady.'  But  she  wouldn't  be  steady. 

44  Well,  it  was  a  most  elegant  scene  which 
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took  place.  Mrs.  Lazarus  says  I  have  broken 
up  her  precious  necklace  and  sold  all  the 
smaller  stones.  She  is  nearly  in  tears,  such 
is  her  rage,  and  I  think  that  but  for  the  two 
policemen  she  would  have  pulled  my  hair  out. 
After  I  had  been  called  all  the  scoundrels  and 
villains  she  could  think  of,  the  inspector  asks 
her  what  she  is  going  to  do  about  it. 

“  ‘  I  give  him  in  charge/  she  says  wildly,  f  on 
a  charge  of  stealing  a  diamond  necklace  valued 
at  £4,000/ 

“  I  still  say  nothing. 

You’ll  have  to  accompany  me  to  Vine 
Street  Police-station/  says  the  inspector,  ‘  and 
before  you  go  I  wish  to  warn  you  that  anything 
you  say  may  be  used  in  evidence  against  you/ 
“  I  give  a  wonderful  impersonation  of  the 
erring  criminal.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
me,  Anna.  I  hang  my  head  and  ask  that  a  taxi 
be  brought  to  save  me  from  the  disgrace  of 
appearing  in  the  street  with  two  cops. 

“  The  inspector  sends  his  man  off  for  one. 
The  four  of  us  get  into  it,  drive  off  to  Vine  Street, 
where  Mrs.  Lazarus  formally  charges  me  with 
stealing  her  diamond  necklace,  valued  at  £4,000. 
I  give  my  name  as  Patrick  O’Callaghan,  and  the 
inspector  asks  me  if  I  would  like  to  communicate 
with  any  of  my  friends. 

“  ‘  Before  I  bother  about  that,’  I  says  mildly, 
‘  it’ll  be  better,  perhaps,  to  call  a  diamond  expert.’ 
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“  There  is  a  great  colloquy  in  the  police- 
station.  The  superintendent  is  called  in,  and 
asks  why  I  want  the  diamond  expert.  I  say, 
very  meekly,  because  it  may  have  a  great  bearing 
on  the  charge. 

“  Well,  after  a  heap  of  argument  they  tele¬ 
phone  to  someone  who  promises  to  come  along 
immediately. 

a  So  we  all  sit  down  and  wait. 

“  In  about  an  hour  there  arrives  a  little  man 
of  the  same  race  as  Mrs.  Lazarus.  f  What  is 
it  ?  '  he  asks  the  inspector. 

“  ‘  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Gresham/  says  the 
inspector.  ‘  We  want  you  to  examine  some 
diamonds  which  are  the  matter  of  a  little 
dispute/  The  Jew  turns  his  sharp  eye  on  me 
and  then  has  a  look  at  Mrs.  Lazarus.  After 
that  he  goes  into  the  superintendent's  office  and 
the  door  closes  behind  him. 

“  In  about  five  minutes  he  is  out  again, 
laughing  fit  to  kill  himself.  So  am  I,  though  I 
keep  it  to  myself. 

“  ‘  Diamonds,'  he  says — ‘  oh,  yes,  they're 
diamonds  all  right — made  in  Paris  ;  trade  price 
twelve  francs  each.' 

“  Off  he  goes,  still  laughing  hard,  while  the 
superintendent  calls  in  Mrs.  Lazarus.  Then  I 
am  called  in. 

“  ‘  Mr.  O'Callaghan,'  says  the  superintendent, 

‘  we  have  to  offer  you  our  deepest  apologies.  It 
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seems  that  the  diamonds  found  at  your  flat  are 
not  real  diamonds  at  all.  To  put  the  matter 
plainly/  and  he  coughs  slightly,  ‘  they  are  only 
Parisian  diamonds,  something  of  the  sort  you  get 
down  in  Regent  Street/ 

Quite  likely/  says  I,  cheerful-like,  to  show 
that  I  had  nothing  against  him.  ‘  Me  wife  likes 
diamonds  with  plenty  of  sparkle,  even  if  she 
hasn't  the  money  to  indulge  in  the  real  thing. 
I  didn't  even  know  she  had  them  ;  she  must 
have  bought  them  unknown  to  me.' 

Quite,'  remarks  the  superintendent  with  a 
smile,  ‘  and  that  being  so  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  You  are  quite  satisfied, 
Mrs.  Lazarus,  are  you  not  ?  '  turning  to  the 
woman. 

No,  I'm  not,'  says  Mrs.  Lazarus.  ‘  I 
believe  I  have  been  the  victim  of  a  dirty  plot.' 

H'm  !  '  says  the  superintendent,  handing 
me  the  box  of  stones.  ‘  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  us,  madam.  I'm  afraid  we  are  only  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  charge  of  stealing  a  diamond 
necklace.  Good  afternoon.' 

“  I  waited  until  the  fat  Lazarus  had  gone. 

“  ‘  Of  course,'  I  say  to  the  officers,  ‘  this 
matter  can't  be  allowed  to  rest  here.  People  in 
my  position  can't  afford  to  be  arrested  on  a 
trumped-up  charge  of  this  description,  you 
know.  I  shall  instruct  my  solicitors  to  issue  a 
writ  for  libel  and  wrongful  arrest,' 
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“  But  there  was  no  committing  that  super¬ 
intendent  to  anything. 

“  ‘  You  must  please  yourself  about  that/  he 
remarks,  with  another  of  his  dry  smiles.  With 
that  I  left  and  here  I  am.” 

“  Well,  well,”  I  ejaculated,  when  I  had  heard 
his  astonishing  story  through. 

“  How  many  wells  make  a  river  ?  ”  Pat  asked. 

“  Don't  be  silly,  Pat,”  I  said.  “  What  I 
want  to  know  is  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  ” 

“We  are  going  to  make  her  pay,”  said  Pat 
with  a  grin.  “  We  can't  have  upstarts  like  her 
going  round  London  calling  us  thieves,  and  any 
other  name  she  can  lay  her  tongue  to,  you 
know.” 

“  I  should  think  not,”  I  agreed  heartily. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  following  week — 
when  Mr.  Lazarus  had  returned  from  Goodwood 
— a  firm  of  solicitors  wrote  to  him  informing 
him  that  their  client,  Mr.  Patrick  O'Callaghan, 
had  instructed  them  to  bring  an  action  against 
him  for  wrongful  arrest  and  defamation  of 
character.  The  circumstances  which  brought 
about  the  claim,  added  the  letter,  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  well  known  to  Mr.  Lazarus,  although  if 
he  chose  they  would  be  pleased  to  recapitulate 
the  incidents. 

Lazarus  came  round  to  see  us  the  same  night 
in  a  state  of  great  perturbation.  Poor  fellow  ! 
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I  think  I  felt  sorry  for  him,  and  so  did  Pat. 
Mrs.  L.,  he  told  us  eloquently,  was  stricken  with 
remorse,  and  would  be  glad  to  offer  us  her  most 
contrite  apologies  at  an  early  date.  But  Pat 
was  on  his  dignity. 

“  It's  me  reputation,  and  that  of  me  wife's, 
which  have  suffered,"  he  said.  “  No,  Lazarus, 
I'm  sorry  for  ye,  but  ye  must  deal  with  the 
lawyers.  Here's  your  wife  for  the  last  month 
telling  everybody  in  London  that  we're  nothing 
but  a  pair  of  common  swindlers,  that  we  robbed 
her  of  her  diamond  necklace  and  Heaven  knows 
what  else.  I'll  not  have  it.  I'm  sorry  for  ye, 
Lazarus,  but  me  lawyers  have  the  matter  in 
hand.  Ye  must  settle  with  them." 

“  But  what  is  it  you  want  ?  "  urged  Lazarus. 
“  If  it's  money  you  want,"  the  little  bookmaker 
went  on  eagerly.  “  I'll  pay  anything  in  reason." 
He  knew,  none  better,  what  happens  when 
lawyers  take  a  hand  in  settling  quarrels. 

“  I'll  not  discuss  it  further,"  said  Pat. 

Lazarus,  however,  paid  up  handsomely. 
About  a  week  later  we  received  a  cheque  for 
£5,000  from  the  lawyers,  with  the  intimation 
that  Mr.  Lazarus  had  also  paid  them  a  sum  for 
their  costs. 

Pat  was  highly  elated,  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  looked  at  the  cheque  with  something  of 
doubt  in  my  mind. 

“  You  know,  Pat,"  I  said  worriedly,  “  it 
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comes  perilously  close  to  blackmail  and  criminal 
conspiracy." 

“  The  devil  a  bit,"  he  replied.  “  If  I  choose 
to  go  into  a  shop  and  buy  a  necklace  for  £7  10s., 
it’s  no  reason  why  a  fat  Jewess  should  accuse 
me  of  stealing  a  real  one.  ’Tis  money  well 
earned,  and  maybe  will  teach  the  woman  a 
lesson." 

“  Perhaps  it  will,"  I  said  doubtfully.  “  I 
hope  so,  anyway." 

We  had  done  exceedingly  well  out  of  the 
Lazarus  pair,  but  we  had  given  Mrs.  Lazarus  an 
added  grievance  against  us.  Too  scared  to 
attack  us  openly,  she  industriously  slandered 
us  by  whispers  and  innuendoes.  According  to 
her  we  were  everything  that  was  bad  :  crooks, 
swindlers,  and  receivers  of  stolen  goods. 

As  rumours  always  gather  in  the  telling,  I 
suppose  it  was  her  overgrown  stories  of  us 
which  prompted  Miss  Norah  Kennedy  to  call  on 
us  one  fine  morning  a  few  days  later.  She  was 
a  tall,  slim  girl  with  red  hair,  greenish  eyes,  and 
a  plausible  tongue  which  outmatched  Pat’s  own. 

The  maid  announced  her  one  afternoon  as 
Pat  and  I  were  sitting  making  up  our  accounts. 

“  I  don’t  know  the  name,"  I  said.  “  But 
send  her  in,  Ethel." 

“  Yes,  ma’am." 

“  Perhaps  she  is  one  of  my  old  friends  of  Hall 
Road,"  I  observed  to  Pat. 
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Our  visitor  came  in  looking  exceedingly 
nervous  and  ill  at  ease.  Her  face  was  very 
white,  and  her  eyes  humid  as  though  full  of 
unshed  tears.  “  Some  girl  in  trouble/'  I  thought, 
with  a  thrill  of  pity.  Her  face  was  vaguely 
familiar  to  me,  but  I  could  not  place  her  at  all, 
as  the  saying  is.  Pat  got  up  and  hastened  to 
bring  a  chair  forward  for  her. 

“  Please  sit  down,  Miss  Kennedy,"  he  said, 
all  sympathy  for  her  obvious  distress. 

She  sat  down  diffidently,  as  though  feeling 
herself  to  be  in  the  presence  of  her  superiors. 

“  Perhaps  Miss  Kennedy  would  rather  speak 
to  me  alone,  Pat,"  I  observed. 

“  Right,"  he  said,  understanding  at  once 
that  this  was  no  place  for  a  man.  “  If  you 
want  me  Ill  be  in  the  morning- room." 

“  Was  it  me  you  had  come  to  see  particularly, 
Miss  Kennedy  ?  "  I  asked,  seeing  that  she  was 
still  hesitating.  She  was  playing  with  the 
strings  of  her  bag  nervously. 

“  Yes,  ma'am." 

Ma'am !  Now  I  remembered  where  I  had 
seen  her  before. 

“  You're  Norah  from  Mrs.  Johnstone's,  aren't 
you  %  " 

The  Johnstones  were  an  immensely  wealthy 
family  who  had  made  their  money  out  of  pills, 
whom  we  had  met  in  Ostend  while  on  our 
honeymoon.  They  had  taken  a  fancy  to  us, 
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and  had  invited  us  down  to  their  place  in  South 
Devon  for  week-ends.  We  had  gone,  but  as 
the  only  game  of  cards  they  ever  played  was 
bridge  at  3c?.  a  hundred,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  we  had  not  wasted  many  week-ends 
on  them.  But  I  had  particularly  noticed  Norah, 
because  she  always  looked  so  smart  and  pretty. 

“  I  couldn't  think  where  I  had  seen  you 
before." 

“  I  was  with  Mrs.  Johnstone,  ma'am,  but 
I've  left.  I  left  last  week,"  she  concluded 
tremulously.  She  slipped  her  handkerchief  up 
to  her  lips,  to  still  their  trembling,  I  supposed. 
I  noticed  that  it  looked  damp  and  was  all  in  a 
little  lump.  That  meant  that  she  had  been 
crying  her  eyes  out,  of  course. 

“  Why,  Norah,"  I  said,  “  whatever  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

“  I  am  very  unhappy,  Mrs.  O'Callaghan. 
I've  come  to  you  b-because  you  were  always  so 
kind  and  nice  to  me.  S-so  different  from  the 
Johnstones.  I  thought  you  might  be  able  to 
help  me." 

“  But  you  mustn't  cry,  Norah,"  I  said  kindly. 
“  Tell  me  what  the  trouble  is,  and  if  we  can 
help  you  we  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  do  it. 
Now  tell  me." 

“  Oh,  Mrs.  O'Oallaghan,"  she  said,  hanging 
her  head,  “  I — I  am  in  trouble.  Young  Mr. 
Walter  and  me  .  .  .  He  told  me  he  was  in  love 
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with  me,  ma'am.  And — and - "  She  was 

sobbing  outright  now. 

I  crossed  to  her  and  laid  my  hand  on  her 
bowed  shoulders. 

“  Hush,  Norah,"  I  said  gently  but  firmly. 
“  Giving  way  to  tears  isn't  going  to  help  you  at 
all,  you  know." 

“  I  know,  Mrs.  O'Callaghan,"  she  said  shakily, 
mopping  her  eyes.  “  B-but  I  am  so  unhappy." 

“  Have  you  no  friends  to  whom  you  can  go  ?  " 
I  asked.  My  heart  was  very  pitiful  for  her,  as 
it  is  for  all  girls  who  are  up  against  it. 

“Not  a  friend  in  the  world,  Mrs.  O'Callaghan. 
I  am  alone." 

“  And  he  won't  marry  you  ?  " 

“  No,  ma'am.  At  first  he  said  he  wTould. 
And  now  he  says  his  parents  wouldn't  think  of 
allowing  it  for  a  minute.  They  would  cut  him 
off  without  a  penny  if  he  married  me,  and  he 
has  no  means  of  his  own.  Old  Mr.  Johnstone 
keeps  him  very  short." 

The  young  man  was  at  Cambridge  during  our 
few  week-ends  there,  so  we  had  not  met  him, 
but  I  could  well  believe  wdiat  the  girl  said.  Old 
Johnstone  was  what  Pat  called  “  a  tight  wad  " 
where  everybody  but  his  wife  was  concerned, 
and  her  he  covered  with  jewellery,  to  advertise 
the  extent  of  his  wealth,  probably. 

“  But  he  must  help  you  out,  Norah,"  I  cried 
indignantly,  “  having  got  you  into  trouble." 
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“  He  gave  me  these/'  She  opened  her  bag 
as  she  spoke  and  brought  out  a  little  box.  She 
pressed  a  catch  in  it,  and  the  lid  of  the  silk- 
padded  box  flew  open.  “  He  said  that  his 
mother  would  never  miss  them,  she  has  so 
many/' 

I  pulled  up  a  chair  beside  her,  and  took  the 
box  which  she  handed  to  me.  I  stared  at  its 
wonderful  contents  with  very  wide-open  eyes. 
“  These  "  consisted  of  two  wonderful  diamond 
rings,  worth  at  least,  I  should  say,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  £400  each,  a  pearl  and  diamond 
pendant,  a  gorgeous  diamond  butterfly,  with 
two  very  fine  emeralds  set  in  its  wings,  and  a 
diamond  bracelet. 

“  But  how  can  I  ever  sell  them,  Mrs.  O'Calla¬ 
ghan  ?  "  she  went  on  helplessly.  “  I  would  be 
arrested  and  locked  up  at  once  if  I  even  tried 
to.  No  one  would  believe  that  Mr.  Walter  had 
ever  given  them  to  me."  Her  voice  slipped 
into  a  shuddering,  indrawn  breath.  “I'm  so 
dreadfully  unhappy,  ma'am,  that  I  don't  know 
what  to  do." 

“  What  do  you  want  us  to  do,  Norah  ?  "  I 
asked  slowly. 

“  I — I  thought " — she  gulped  back  a  sob — “  I 
thought  that  you  might  help  me  to  dispose  of 
them." 

“  Why  did  you  think  that  we  could  help 
you  ?  "  I  asked  a  little  sharply. 
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For  a  second  she  seemed  taken  aback,  I 
thought,  but  she  went  on  eagerly,  apologetically. 

“  I  heard -  You  are  so  clever,  Mrs.  O’Cal- 

laghan.  And  so  kind  that  I  knew  you  would 
do  something  to  help  a  poor  girl  in  trouble. 
Perhaps  you  know  of  some  way  to  dispose 
of  them,  for  I  never  can." 

She  mopped  her  eyes  as  she  waited  for  my 
answer.  We  could  dispose  of  them  for  her ;  I 
knew  we  could.  But — “  receivers  of  stolen 
goods."  I  didn't  like  the  sound  of  it  at  all, 
but  I  debated  the  possibilities  of  it.  As  she 
had  said,  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them. 

“Wait  just  a  minute,"  I  said.  “  I  will  talk 
it  over  with  my  husband." 

I  handed  the  box  back  to  her,  and  went  out 
to  Pat.  He  listened  attentively  to  what  I  had 
to  say  in  silence. 

“  It's  jolly  hard  on  the  poor  girl,  Anna,"  he 
said  musingly.  “We  ought  to  try  to  help  her. 
We  could  easily  dispose  of  them." 

“  I  know,  Pat.  But  I  don't  fancy  making 
ourselves  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods  at  all, 
because  that's  what  it  means." 

“  Let's  have  a  look  at  them,  anyway,"  said 
Pat. 

So  we  came  back  into  the  room  where  we  had 
left  the  girl.  She  was  sitting  where  I  had  left 
her,  her  hands,  in  which  lay  the  open  box, 
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lying  supinely  in  her  lap,  and  her  whole  attitude 
a  picture  of  despairing  misery.  It  would  have 
taken  much  harder  hearts  than  either  Pat's  or 
mine  were  to  resist  the  appeal  of  her  obvious 
unhappiness.  She  got  up  at  our  entrance,  but 
I  made  her  sit  down  again. 

“  Let  Mr.  O'Callaghan  see  them,  Norah." 

She  handed  Pat  the  box  eagerly,  and  sat 
watching  his  face  with  an  anxious  gaze  while  he 
examined  each  article  one  by  one  intently. 

“  How  much  do  you  want  for  them  ?  "  he 
asked. 

“  I  think  about  £500.  Or  perhaps  £700  if 
you  think  they  would  be  worth  that,"  she  added 
timidly.  “  You  see,  ma'am,  I  want  to  go  to 
Australia  to  start  life  all  over  again.  If  I  have 
a  few  hundred  pounds  when  I  land  there  I  can 
buy  a  little  business.  And  call  myself  a  widow," 
she  concluded  in  a  low,  shamed  sort  of  voice, 
hanging  her  head. 

“  That's  all  right,  Norah,"  Pat  said  hurriedly. 

We'll  give  you  a  thousand  pounds  for  them." 

He  called  me  over  to  the  window. 

“  They're  really  worth  over  two  thousand," 
he  said  in  a  tone  too  low  for  Norah  to  hear. 
“  So  we're  not  only  doing  a  kind  act,  but  we'll 
be  showing  a  profit  on  the  deal  into  the  bargain." 

“  Let  her  have  the  thousand  then,"  I  said 
cheerfully. 

“  That  leaves  us  with  a  safe  margin.  Interest 
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on  capital  lying  idle,  in  a  way,  for  we  shan't  be 
able  to  dispose  of  them  for  ages." 

We  crossed  back  to  where  the  girl  stood 
awaiting  our  verdict. 

“  We'll  let  you  have  a  thousand  on  them, 
Norah,"  Pat  said.  "  And  if  you're  ever  in  need 
of  any  more  at  any  time,  write  and  let  us  know 
and  we'll  see  what  we  can  do  to  help  you." 

“  God  bless  you,  Mr.  O'Callaghan,"  she 
cried  in  a  tremulous  voice,  with  her  handker¬ 
chief  up  to  her  face.  “  The  thanks  of  a  poor 
girl  is  all  I  can  give  you,  sir." 

“  That's  all  right,"  said  Pat  hurriedly.  Like 
every  man  I  ever  knew,  he  hated  to  see  a  woman 
crying.  “  I'll  give  you  a  cheque  for  that 
amount." 

“  A  cheque,  sir  !  "  she  cried  in  dismay.  “  But 
I  daren't  go  into  a  bank  to  cash  a  cheque  for 
an  amount  like  that,  sir." 

“  Neither  she  can,  Pat,"  I  interposed.  “  Run 
along  like  a  dear  boy  and  cash  it  yourself. 
Then  bring  the  money  to  Norah  here." 

“  Right-ho  !  "  he  said,  glowing,  as  I  was,  at 
the  thought  of  doing  a  kind  action. 

While  he  was  away  she  gave  me  particulars 
of  her  "  affair"  with  Mr.  Walter  Johnstone. 
In  ten  minutes  Pat  had  returned  with  ten 
hundred-pound  notes. 

“  You'd  better  open  an  account  with  it, 
Norah,"  he  advised,  “  and  get  it  sent  out  in  the 
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form  of  a  draft  to  Australia.  It’s  the  only  safe 
way." 

“  Yes,  sir,  I  will,"  she  said,  her  voice  shaking. 
"  Thank  you  both  a  thousand  times  again  for 
your  kind  words  and  acts  to  a  poor  friendless  girl." 

Feeling  extremely  pleased  with  myself — for 
who  does  not  when  they  think  they  have  made 
someone  else  happy  ? — I  escorted  her  to  the 
door  myself,  and  sent  her  off  with  a  parting : 

“  The  best  of  good  luck  to  you,  Norah !  " 

With  eager  eyes  we  scanned  the  newspaper 
next  morning  for  reports  of  the  robbery  of  Mrs. 
Johnstone’s  jewels.  But  there  was  not  a  word 
about  it  in  any  of  them. 

“  I  suppose  it’s  all  right,  Pat,"  I  said  dubiously. 
Things  never  do  look  quite  the  same  in  the  early 
mornmg  as  they  do  later  on  in  the  day.  “  But 
why  hasn’t  the  robbery  been  reported  ?  The 
Johnstones  are  the  sort  of  people  who  would 
make  a  terrific  fuss  about  it." 

“  Perhaps  they’ve  discovered  that  their  dar¬ 
ling  Walter  took  them,  and  are  keeping  it  dark," 
suggested  Pat. 

After  thinking  for  a  long  time,  I  said  sud¬ 
denly  that  I  thought  I’d  ring  Mrs.  Johnstone  up. 

“  For  why,  Anna  ?  ’’ 

“To  ask  her  if  she  can  give  Norah  Kennedy 
a  personal  reference,"  I  said  a  little  tartly.  All 
sorts  of  suspicions  were  beginning  to  stir  in  me. 
“  I  want  to  test  the  truth  of  her  story.  ’’ 
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I  went  to  the  telephone,  and  got  Mrs.  John¬ 
stone  almost  at  once.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  conversation  with  her  I  came  back  to 
Pat. 

“  Norah  Kennedy  left  her  service  over  two 
months  ago,  and  she  cannot  recommend  her  as 
a  maid.  And  do  you  know  why  ?  33 

“  Give  it  up,"  said  Pat. 

“  Because  she  was  arrested  as  a  suspect  in 
connection  with  a  robbery  of  those  very  jewels 
we  are  in  possession  of.  She  was  not  charged, 
for  want  of  direct  evidence  against  her,  but  Mrs. 
Johnstone  is  convinced  that  she  is  mixed  up 
with  the  people  who  engineered  the  robbery." 

Well,  what  were  we  to  do  ?  Keep  the  jewels 
and  chance  it,  send  them  back  anonymously, 
or  telephone  again  to  Mrs.  Johnstone  and  tell 
her  what  had  occurred  ?  Pat  was  for  keeping 
them,  but  I  would  not  have  it. 

“  Not  if  I  know  it,  Pat,"  I  said  firmly.  “  If 
I'm  not  very  much  mistaken  it  is  all  a  ‘  plant ' 
on  the  part  of  our  friend  Mrs.  Lazarus.  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  at  any  rate  I'm  not  chancing 
anything  like  that.  We  would  be  ruined  for 
good  and  all  if  we  were  caught  in  possession  of 
stolen  property." 

“  It's  all  right,  I  tell  ye,  Anna,"  said  Pat 
sulkily,  as  he  always  became  when  there  arose 
a  question  of  having  his  own  way.  “  I'll  get 
rid  of  the  stuff  in  a  safe  place  this  very  after- 
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noon.  ITn  not  going  to  lose  a  thousand  pounds 
just  on  the  off-chance  that  it's  all  a  4  frame- 
up/  ” 

I  knew  my  husband  too  well  to  argue  with 
him  when  he  got  in  that  frame  of  mind.  In¬ 
stead,  I  walked  out  of  the  room,  packed  the 
jewels  in  a  small  box,  and  addressed  them  to 
Mrs.  Johnstone,  being  careful  to  write  the 
address  so  that  my  handwriting  would  not  be 
recognised.  Then  I  went  down  the  street  and 
dropped  the  parcel  in  the  nearest  letter-box. 
There  are  times  when  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 


CHAPTER  X 


All  our  elaborately  made  plans  and  calcula¬ 
tions  came  to  a  sudden  end  early  in  August 
1914.  When  the  call  for  men  came,  I,  with 
cold  dread  in  my  heart,  asked  Pat  what  he 
intended  doing. 

“  I  shall  join  up,  of  course,*'  he  said.  “  My 
place  is  with  the  colours." 

My  heart  was  torn  in  two  by  his  answer,  but 
I  would  not  have  had  it  otherwise  for  worlds. 
His  duty  was  my  duty. 

There  was  no  difficulty  about  his  getting  a 
commission  with  an  Irish  infantry  regiment, 
and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  week  or  so  before 
I  was  saying  good-bye  to  him  with  tears  flood¬ 
ing  my  eyes,  and  a  feeling  that  my  heart  was 
going  to  break. 

He  had  been  in  camp  at  the  Curragh  less  than 
six  weeks  when  I  received  a  telegram  saying 
that  he  w^ould  be  passing  through  London  and 
telling  me  to  meet  him  at  Euston  the  following 
afternoon  at  four  o'clock. 

“  What  does  it  mean,  Pat  ?  "  I  asked  miser¬ 
ably,  as  he  alighted  from  the  train. 
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There  was  no  need  for  me  to  ask  such  a  ques¬ 
tion.  I  knew  only  too  well  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Front,  that  dreadful  place  where  so 
many  women's  broken  hearts  lie  buried  with 
their  loved  dead. 

"  Under  orders,  Anna  dear,"  he  replied  gently, 
squeezing  my  arm  affectionately.  "  Three  days' 
leave  and  then  off  to  France." 

Out  of  consideration  for  me,  he  was  trying 
to  hide  his  joy  in  the  prospect  of  “  getting  into 
the  thick  of  the  war."  Ah !  you  men !  Did 
you  never  think  of  the  agony  you  cause  your 
womenfolk  by  your  light-hearted  joy  at  the 
prospect  of  a  change  ?  It  was  not  until  late 
that  night,  when  Pat  woke  to  find  me  weeping 
bitterly,  that  he  really  realised  what  it  all 
meant  to  me.  He  took  me  in  his  arms,  and 
soothed  me  as  best  he  could. 

1 11  come  back  to  ye,  darlin',"  he  whispered 
softly,  “  like  a  real  bad  penny.  You'll  not  lose 
me  so  easily  as  all  that." 

I  saw  my  husband  off  at  Victoria  three  days 
later,  and  kissed  him  passionately  in  front  of 
a  crowd  of  soldiers'  wives  and  families.  I  felt 
no  shame  that  I,  too,  should  be  sobbing  as 
bitterly  and  as  openly  as  they.  All  the  dread¬ 
ful  thoughts,  the  fears,  and  the  anguish  which 
crowded  in  my  brain  were  being  felt  just  as 
deeply  by  them  as  the  train  steamed  slowly 
out  of  the  station,  carrying  with  it  so  many 
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husbands  and  sons  and  lovers  who  would  never 
be  seen  on  earth  again  by  their  loved  ones. 


Before  Pat  had  left  we  had  agreed  to  give  up 
the  flat  in  Mayfair.  It  was  utterly  impossible 
for  us  to  continue  paying  twelve  guineas  a  week, 
and,  acting  on  his  advice,  I  took  a  maisonette 
in  Kensington,  where,  for  four  guineas  weekly, 
I  was  able  to  make  a  comfortable  little  nest 
against  the  time  when  my  husband  should  come 
home  on  leave. 

My  time  was  put  in  variously  “  doing  my 
little  bit"  as  far  as  I  was  able  at  a  Red  Cross 
packing  and  dispatching  station.  The  dreadful 
months  drifted  by  until  May  1915.  One  night, 
returning  late  from  the  station  to  my  flat,  I 
found  a  girl  messenger  waiting  with  a  telegram 
which  instinct  told  me  concerned  Pat.  I  snatched 
it  from  her,  and  tore  it  open  with  a  fast-beating 
heart.  I  swayed  as  I  read : 

“  Regret  to  inform  you,  Captain  O'Callaghan, 
Irish  Rifles,  seriously  wounded." 

The  reaction  from  the  feeling  of  fright  which 
had  overtaken  me  at  the  sight  of  the  dread 
telegram  almost  overcame  me.  Ethel,  my  maid, 
came  hurrying  in  to  see  what  had  happened, 
and  like  a  wise  girl  immediately  dashed  off  and 
got  me  a  stiff  dose  of  brandy. 

“  Drink  this,  ma'am,"  she  said  gently.  “  And 
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hope  for  the  best.  The  master  will  get  back 
all  right.” 

Ethel  stayed  beside  me  until  I  was  sufficiently 
recovered  and  then  accompanied  me  to  the 
War  Office.  After  hanging  about  there  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  I  ascertained  that  Pat 
was  suffering  from  gunshot  wounds,  but  likely 
to  recover.  I  felt  as  though  a  tremendous 
burden  had  been  lifted  from  my  shoulders. 
The  sorrow  I  felt  for  his  injury  was  being  light¬ 
ened  by  the  joy  which  overshadowed  all  thoughts 
of  danger  to  his  precious  life.  He  was  away 
from  the  sight  and  sound  of  those  terrible  guns 
at  last ! 

Captain  O'Callaghan  was  lying  in  hospital  at 
Nottingham,  a  laconic  clerk  informed  me,  and 
if  I  liked  I  could  go  and  visit  him. 

If  I  liked ! 

By  twelve  o'clock  the  following  morning  I 
was  in  Nottingham,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
had  the  unutterable  happiness  of  once  again 
beholding  the  man  who  was  more  to  me  than 
the  whole  wide  earth.  Poor  Pat !  He  looked 
dreadfully  pale  and  ill,  and  whispered  to  me 
that  he  was  afraid  that  he  would  be  crippled 
for  life.  There  was  a  piece  of  shell  in  his  left 
knee  which  would  probably  result  in  its  ampu¬ 
tation.  But  what  did  that  matter  when  I  had 
him  safe  and  sound  at  my  side  again  ? 

I  went  back  to  London,  and  told  Ethel  I 
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would  be  leaving  her  in  charge  of  the  flat  in 
Kensington,  and  that  done  went  to  Nottingham, 
where  I  stayed  all  the  time  Pat  was  in  hospital. 
The  authorities  were  very  good  to  me.  They 
permitted  me  to  see  him  every  afternoon, 
and  allowed  all  sorts  of  concessions.  They 
probably  knew  the  medicine  that  was  good  for 
him.  It  was  two  months  before  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  as  convalescent,  with  three  months  to 
recuperate.  I  burst  into  tears  before  them  all 
the  day  I  took  him  away  from  the  hospital, 
hobbling  along  on  crutches.  His  left  leg  was 
practically  useless,  although  the  senior  surgeon 
told  me  that  in  time  he  would  probably  be  able 
to  walk  without  a  stick. 

Blinded  by  my  tears,  I  walked  along  beside 
him. 

“  Buck  up,  Anna/'  he  begged.  “  Ye're  as 
wet  as  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  !  Shure,  you're 
drowning  all  my  joy  in  the  thought  of  finding 
myself  alive,  darlin'." 

“  Forgive  me,  Pat  dear,"  I  said  tremulously, 
swallowing  hard  until  I  had  my  emotions  well 
under  control  again.  “  I  know  I  ought  to  be 

ashamed  of  myself,  but - "  I  had  to  stop  to 

bite  on  my  lip. 

“  Isn't  a  husband  with  one  leg  better  than 
no  husband  at  all  ?  "  inquired  Pat,  with  a 
flash  of  his  old  self. 

Before  we  had  reached  the  pleasant  little 
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Sussex  watering-place  I  had  chosen  for  him  to 
convalesce  in,  he  had  me  laughing,  and  admitting 
that  I  was  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world. 
I  was  more  than  grateful  that  we  did  not  have 
to  depend  on  the  wretched  pay  of  a  second- 
lieutenant.  The  War  Office,  with  a  promptitude 
not  often  practised  in  matters  of  greater  import, 
had  immediately  gazetted  my  husband  as 
reverting  to  his  former  rank  on  vacating  com¬ 
mand  of  a  company.  Pat's  pay,  therefore,  was 
the  munificent  sum  of  seven  and  sixpence  a  day, 
plus  a  few  allowances  which  never  seemed  to 
arrive. 

How  more  than  glad  I  was  that  we  had  some 
thousands  of  pounds  left  in  the  bank.  It 
enabled  me  to  take  Pat  to  a  comfortable  little 
bungalow  on  the  sea-front  at  Bexhill,  where 
there  were  no  stairs  to  climb,  and  where  one 
only  had  to  walk  out  of  the  front  door  to  be  on 
the  sands. 

•  ••••« 

I  think  the  three  months  Pat  and  I  spent  at 
that  pleasant  little  watering-place  was  the 
happiest  time  of  our  life.  I  hardly  wrote  a  line 
to  anyone  in  London,  and  certainly  never 
bothered  visiting  the  West  End.  We  lived  only 
for  ourselves. 

All  good  things  come  to  an  end,  however,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  October  Pat's  leave  was 
over.  He  was  ordered  to  attend  a  medical 
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board  in  London  for  examination,  and  together 
we  went  up  to  Buckingham  Gate.  It  did  not 
take  the  experienced  doctors  long  to  ascertain 
that  Pat  was  finished  for  combatant  military 
service.  They  told  him  he  could  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  sedentary  employment  or  take  his 
discharge  altogether. 

Pat  laughed  sardonically  at  the  former 
alternative. 

“  Thank  ye,  sir/'  he  said,  with  one  of  his  old 
grins,  “  I'll  take  me  ticket.  Three  half-crowns 
a  day  wouldn't  keep  me  in  cigarettes." 

“  All  right,  all  right,"  said  the  testy  old 
major  examining  him.  “  You  can  have  another 
three  months'  leave,  and  then  go  on  pension." 

We  went  to  my  flat  in  Kensington,  which  Pat 
had  never  seen,  and  established  ourselves  there 
for  the  winter.  London  had  become  a  fright¬ 
fully  dull  place  ;  the  days  were  dreary  and  the 
night-life  a  hole-and-corner  affair,  mostly  peopled 
by  beardless  youths  and  vampire  women. 
Dinner  parties  were  few  and  far  between  ;  so 
far  as  I  could  see  the  only  houses  in  London 
which  entertained  were  owned  by  war  profiteers 
and  people  with  no  conscience,  added  to  a  few 
whose  sympathies  were  obviously  pro-German. 

All  through  that  long  and  dreary  winter  Pat 
grew  increasingly  morose.  The  War  Office 
presented  him  with  the  munificent  pension  of 
£90  a  year  for  his  damaged  leg,  so  it  was  evident 
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that  sooner  or  later  something  would  have  to 
be  done  in  the  matter  of  raising  money ;  our 
few  thousands  could  not  last  for  long. 

Like  all  Irishmen,  Pat  was  never  happy 
without  a  grievance  and,  although  he  was 
sensible  enough  not  to  blame  the  Government 
everlastingly  for  everything,  he  grew  terribly 
bitter  over  the  violent  extremes  which  the  war 
had  revealed. 

“  ’Tis  beggary  for  the  decent  people  and  wealth 
for  the  scum/'  he  said  to  me  one  day.  “  The 
less  conscience  ye  have,  the  more  money  there 
is  for  ye.” 

Well,  I  expect  I  thought  long  and  hard  over 
that  undoubted  truism  of  my  husband’s  ;  it 
was  certainly  beginning  to  fit  in  with  my  own 
feelings.  I  began  to  ask  myself  : 

“  What  is  the  use  of  being  honest  ?  ” 

When  I  looked  round  at  the  society  we  fre¬ 
quented,  the  horde  of  get-rich- quick  Americans 
thronging  our  most  expensive  hotels,  accumulat¬ 
ing  wealth  at  the  expense  of  old  England,  many 
of  them  notoriously  friendly  with  our  enemies, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Pat  and  I  were 
wasting  our  time.  We,  too,  ought  to  play  the 
war  profiteer’s  game. 

Why  should  Pat  and  I  not  have  some  of  the 
thousands  of  pounds  being  scattered  about  ? 


CHAPTER  XI 


Of  all  the  novel  sensations  I  have  ever  experi¬ 
enced,  nothing  has  surpassed  the  curious  feeling 
I  had  one  morning  in  February  1916,  as  I  lay 
in  bed  reading  a  morning  newspaper.  I  was 
looking  for  a  report  of  the  first  crime  I  had  ever 
committed. 

I  have  to  confess  to  being  rather  disappointed 
in  finding  nothing,  although  it  was  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  feeling  of  relief  that  I  reflected  on  the 
possible  reason  of  it. 

“  Hell  not  dare  to  tell  the  police/'  I  said  to 
Pat. 

Later,  as  I  became  more  accustomed  to  the 
methods  of  the  C.I.D.  men  at  Scotland  Yard,  I 
realised  that  criminals  were  really  in  more 
danger  when  their  robberies  were  not  reported 
than  when  they  were.  Scotland  Yard  detests 
newspaper  reporters  getting  crime  “  scoops/' 
particularly  of  jewel-robberies,  for  there  is 
always  the  chance  that  the  burglar,  thinking  the 
robbery  has  not  been  discovered,  will  offer  the 
stolen  property  for  sale.  But  I  did  not  know 
that  at  the  time.  I  merely  thought  that  the 
man  I  had  robbed  would  never  dare  to  report 
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the  matter.  As  he  was  a  notorious  “  fence  " 
well  known  to  the  police,  I  was  not  far  wrong. 
Inquiries  there  were  in  plenty,  but  they  did  not 
come  from  the  “  Yard/'  It  was  the  ubiquitous 
“  private  "  detective  we  had  to  face ;  that 
society  jackal  who  undertakes  any  sort  of  dirty 
job,  from  working  up  a  concocted  divorce  case 
to  shadowing  men  for  purposes  of  blackmail. 

It  is  a  strange  story  in  its  way,  this  tale  of 
how  I  assisted  my  husband  in  despoiling  an 
arrant  rogue  of  his  ill-gotten  gains,  and,  although 
two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,  I  am  sure 
there  are  few  people  who  will  not  feel  a  thrill 
of  satisfaction  at  the  way  we  robbed  one  of  the 
greatest  scoundrels  in  London.  He  was  one 
of  those  mysterious  foreigners  who  pick  up  a 
rich  living  in  London  dealing  in  precious  stones 
and  such-like  portable  property. 

The  beginning  of  the  matter  came  rather 
curiously.  Pat  and  I  were  dining  in  a  certain 
famous  night-club  just  off  Regent  Street  one 
night  when  there  passed  by  our  table  a  stout, 
oily-looking  individual,  immaculately  dressed, 
who  bowed  to  me  as  he  passed.  I  took  but  the 
barest  notice  of  him. 

“  Who  is  that  ?  "  asked  Pat,  not  unnaturally. 

“  I  don't  rightly  know,"  I  replied.  “  If 
report  is  to  be  believed,  he  is  the  man  who 
buys  all  the  valuable  jewellery  stolen  in  England. 
He  calls  himself  Alfred  Weisner,  and  says  he  is  a 
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native  of  Switzerland.  I  met  him  at  a  dance 
in  St.  John's  Wood.  He  lives  in  a  big  house 
at  Hampstead,  and  is  always  ready  to  invite 
pretty  girls  there.  They  say — how  true  it  is 
I  don't  know — that  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  half 
the  jewel-robberies  in  London.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  a  man  who  gets  hold  of  maids  and  valets 
and  induces  them  to  rob  their  employers,  and 
once  he  has  them  in  his  power  he  never  lets 
them  go." 

“  So  he's  that  sort  of  bird,  eh  ?  "  Pat  mused 
softly.  Which  meant  that  he  had  struck  an 
idea.  “H'm." 

Pat  watched  Weisner  closely  as  he  sat  down 
not  far  from  us  and  ordered  his  dinner  with  the 
air  of  a  man  on  exceedingly  good  terms  with 
himself.  He  literally  beamed  at  everyone  within 
range ;  smiling  with  one  of  those  perpetual 
frozen  smiles  that  invariably  betoken  the  crafty 
brain  behind. 

We  sat  a  long  time  over  our  dinner  that  night, 
and  with  good  reason.  Pat  and  I  were  planning 
how  we  could  relieve  the  mysterious  Mr.  Weisner 
of  a  little  of  his  wealth.  That  was  the  night 
Pat  laid  down  the  principle  which  I  always 
found  so  profitable  in  after-years,  that  is,  when 
you  commit  a  crime,  rob  a  criminal  if  possible. 
Transfer  the  contents  of  his  dishonest  pockets  to 
your  own. 

Towards  ten  o'clock  Pat  disappeared  dis- 
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creetly  ;  we  had  agreed  that  it  was  not  good 
for  our  plan  that  he  should  be  known  to  the 
famous  “  fence  "  as  my  husband. 

I  sat  on  there  looking  rather  forlorn  and 
lonely  ;  the  sort  of  air  an  unsophisticated  girl 
wears  when  she  feels  she  ought  to  go  home, 
but  is  too  shy  to  make  a  move. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  amorous  Mr.  Weisner 
saw  me  and  gave  me  an  ingratiating  smile  and 
nod  which  said  as  plainly  as  words :  “  May  I 
come  over  to  your  table  ?  "  “  Do/'  I  smiled 

back,  with  a  timid  air.  A  few  minutes  later  he 
was  planting  himself  down  in  Pat's  chair  and 
making  himself  agreeable  to  me  to  the  best  of 
his  ability. 

“  Let  me  see,"  he  said  ingratiatingly,  “  I 
know  your  face  very  well,  but  I  can't  quite 
recollect  your  name.  I've  seen  you  here 
before." 

“  Yes,"  I  replied,  pretending  to  be  a  little 
shy.  “  And  I  know  your  face  too." 

With  that  we  introduced  ourselves.  He  gave 
me  the  name  I  knew  him  by,  but  I,  in  view  of 
possible  events  in  the  near  future,  was  not 
quite  so  frank. 

“  Oh,"  I  said,  “  my  name  is  Dorothy  Denman. 
I  only  come  here  occasionally  ;  mother  does  not 
like  me  to  be  out  much  of  a  night."  I  hid  my 
eyes  modestly  under  downcast  lids. 

“  Quite  right,  Miss  Denman,"  he  said  unctu- 
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ously.  “  I  don't  believe  in  young  girls  running 
loose  about  London ;  they  lose  their  heads. 
And  their  reputations  sometimes.  Is  that  not 
so?  " 

“  Yes,"  I  said  with  great  serious  eyes  lifted 
to  his.  “  A  girl  has  to  be  very  careful." 

After  that,  Mr.  Weisner,  having  been  assured 
that  my  late  companion  was  nothing  to  me, 
began  to  make  ponderous  love  to  me. 

“  You  must  come  out  and  see  all  my  beautiful 
things,  my  dear  Miss  Denman,"  he  said  gallantly. 
“  I've  a  house  full  of  all  sorts  of  pretty  things 
at  Hampstead,  near  the  Heath.  Come  out  and 
dine  with  me  one  night,  and  you  shall  see  them 
all.  And,  who  knows,  perhaps  some  of  them 
may  become  yours  !  " 

“  If  I  can  manage  it  without  mother  knowing," 
I  said,  pretending  that  I  was  already  falling 
under  the  spell  of  his  fascinations. 

“  Tell  her  that  you  are  going  to  spend  the 
evening  with  a  girl-friend,"  he  urged. 

“  I  might  do  that." 

I  let  him  make  love  to  me  in  his  evil,  smooth¬ 
spoken  fashion,  although  more  than  once  I  felt 
tempted  to  throw  his  wine  in  his  face  and  leave 
him  then  and  there.  However,  I  saw  it  through, 
and  even  allowed  him  to  hold  my  hand  longer 
than  was  necessary  when  I  had  given  him  a 
definite  promise  that  I  would  come  and  see  all 
his  pretty  things  the  following  Sunday. 
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“  I  might/'  I  said.  “  If  I  can  manage  it,  I 
will.  I'm  dying  to  see  your  lovely  house." 

I  was  to  have  dinner  with  him,  after  which 
he  would  show  me  some  of  his  treasures. 

It  was  a  pretty  little  scheme  that  Pat  and  I 
had  concocted.  I  was  to  allow  the  crafty  Mr. 
Weisner  to  beguile  me  to  his  lair  in  Hampstead, 
where  I  would  act  the  simple  maiden  wonder- 
struck  with  everything  she  saw,  while  inciden¬ 
tally  I  was  to  try  to  find  out  where  the  reputed 
hoard  of  stolen  jewellery  was  kept. 

Sunday  came.  Arrayed  in  a  dainty  little 
frock  and  girlish  hat  in  keeping  with  my  char¬ 
acter  of  sweet  simplicity,  I  arrived  at  the  house 
about  six  o'clock.  It  was  a  fine  big  place, 
standing  well  back  from  the  road  and  surrounded 
by  an  extensive  garden.  A  surly-looking  woman 
opened  the  door. 

“  Is  Mr.  Weisner  at  home  ?  "  I  asked. 

“  Yes,"  she  said  shortly.  "  Come  in." 

Mr.  Weisner  was  in  the  back  garden. 

“  Ah !  "  he  said,  coming  towards  me  with 
outstretched  hands,  “  so  dear  little  Dorothy  has 
come  at  last !  "  (I  had  told  him  that  he  could 
call  me  that.)  "  How  anxiously  have  I  been 
awaiting  her !  " 

"  Mother  would  be  very  very  angry  if  she 
knew,"  I  said.  “  I  really  ought  not  to  have 
come." 

I  did  the  anxious,  afraid-of-what-mother- 
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might-say  pretence  very  well,  so  much  so  that 
my  host  kept  protesting  that  I  would  come  to 
no  harm  in  his  company.  I  certainly  had  no 
intention  of  doing  so,  and  cleverly  kept  him  at 
bay  when  he  began  throwing  out  suggestions  of 
appointing  me  his  secretary.  His  last  one  had 
left  to  get  married,  he  said. 

The  dinner  was  a  great  ordeal.  A  dark,  pale- 
faced  young  man  kept  us  company.  Mr. 
Weisner  introduced  him  as  his  nephew,  and  said 
that  he  was  the  London  representative  of  a 
large  firm  of  manufacturers  in  Holland.  “  The 
runner  for  the  stolen  jewels/'  I  said  to  myself. 
Neither  of  them  knew  how  to  entertain  a  lady, 
and  I  was  distinctly  glad  when  it  was  over. 

It  was  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  that  I 
got  away  from  Weisner's  house  that  night.  I 
think  it  was  only  the  presence  of  the  nephew 
which  enabled  me  to  escape  safely.  Of  course, 
if  the  worst  had  come  to  the  worst,  I  had  been 
prepared.  A  useful  little  pistol  lay  hid  about 
my  person,  not  far  from  my  right  hand. 

My  host  wanted  me  to  go  home  in  his  car,  he 
coming  with  me,  but  that  I  would  not  have.  I 
got  away  at  last  after  promising  him  faithfully 
that  I  would  visit  him  again  next  Sunday. 

I  could  write  a  volume  on  the  dance  I  led  the 
amorous  Mr.  Weisner  during  the  month  which 
followed.  I  really  believe  the  man  grew  desper¬ 
ately  in  love  with  me  at  last,  while  I  played 
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the  fish  for  all  it  was  worth.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  his  fast-growing  infatuation  for  me  I  verily 
believe  that  I  would  never  have  escaped  un¬ 
scathed.  He  was  so  infatuated  that  he  respected 
me  and  my  unprotectedness.  I  had  come  to 
know  his  house  very  well,  had  seen  all  his  pretty 
things,  or  at  least  what  he  had  chosen  to  show 
me,  but  not  a  trace  could  I  discover  of  hidden 
jewels. 

He  continued  to  make  the  fiercest  love  to  me, 
but  I  kept  him  ut  arm's  length. 

“I  do  not  know  you  well  enough  yet,"  I 
pleaded,  in  my  most  artless  manner,  when  he 
savagely  demanded  to  know  whether  I  really 
cared  or  if  I  was  only  playing  with  him.  “  Please 
wait  a  little  while.  Please  !  " 

“  Why  wait  ?  What  is  it  you  want  ?  "  he 
asked. 

We  were  in  the  middle  of  a  passionate  scene 
in  the  library  one  afternoon,  and  I  was  getting 
rather  frightened  at  the  savagely  determined  way 
in  which  he  told  me  that  he  loved  me,  and 
meant  to  make  me  his  own. 

“  You  know  who  I  am,  Dolly,"  he  said.  “  I 
am  a  wealthy  man,  and  you  will  be  the  mistress 
of  this  house  and  everything  I  possess." 

“  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  marry 
you,"  I  said.  “  At  any  rate,  until  I  satisfied 
my  mother  about  you.  I  would  not  dream  of 
marrying  without  her  approval." 
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“  Well,  then/'  he  said,  “  introduce  me  to  her  !  99 

“  She  would  be  horrified  if  she  knew  you  were 
someone  I  had  met  at  a  night-club,"  I  said, 
pretending  to  be  frightfully  worried.  “  English 
mothers  are  very  strict.  She  thinks  I  have 
been  going  out  with  a  girl-friend  all  the  time  to 
the  theatre." 

I  flatter  myself  that  I  baited  the  trap  for  that 
cunning  rogue  very  cleverly.  He  must  have  been 
half  mad  with  love  by  this  time.  A  little  later 
on  I  let  drop  a  gentle  hint  that  I  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  satisfied. 

“  I  must  know  more  about  your  private 
affairs,"  I  said.  “  I  couldn't  marry  a  man  of 
whose  domestic  life  I  was  entirely  ignorant." 

With  what  subtlety  did  I  manage  to  convey 
to  the  ardent  Swiss  that  no  English  girl  would 
dream  of  marrying  a  foreigner  without  making 
the  fullest  inquiries,  so  that  she  could  tell  her 
mother  all  about  it ! 

“  How  am  I  to  know  that  what  you  are 
telling  me  is  the  truth  ?  "  I  asked  him  one 
afternoon  when  he  was  dilating  on  his  wealth. 

And  then  the  long-waited-for  moment  arrived  ! 

“  Come  with  me,"  he  said  roughly.  “  I  will 
soon  show  you  that  I  am  not  what  you  call  a 
man  of  straw." 

Holding  me  tightly  by  the  arm,  he  led  me 
downstairs  to  the  basement,  opened  the  door  of 
what  I  took  to  be  a  wine-cellar,  and  then,  with 
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the  aid  of  an  electric  torch,  went  along  a  dark 
passage-way.  A  stack  of  empty  cases  seemed 
to  terminate  the  passage,  but  Weisner  moved 
them  aside  and  slid  open  a  door,  whose  existence 
I  would  never  have  suspected.  I  was  thoroughly 
frightened  by  this  time.  Very  foolishly  that 
day,  of  all  days,  I  had  come  away  without  my 
pistol.  What  had  I  allowed  myself  to  be  led 
into  ?  I  asked  myself  with  cold  dread  in  my 
heart.  He  might  lock  me  up  there  and  no  one 
ever  be  any  the  wiser. 

“  I  don't  want  to  go  any  farther/'  I  said 
fearfully.  “  I  want  to  go  back." 

“  No,"  he  said  almost  savagely.  “  Having 
seen  this  much,  you  must  see  all." 

He  caught  me  fiercely  by  the  arm  again  and 
pulled  me  through  the  door.  I  was  shivering 
with  fear  as  we  went  along  another  passage, 
which  I  judged  to  be  leading  to  the  bottom  of 
the  long  garden,  but  I  kept  my  wits. 

We  must  have  gone  quite  fifty  yards,  with 
the  floor  gradually  going  upwards  all  the  time, 
when  Weisner  suddenly  stopped,  thrust  the 
torch  in  my  hands,  and  again  produced  his 
keys.  Lifting  down  three  of  the  boards  which 
lined  the  sides  of  the  passage,  there  was  revealed 
to  my  astonished  gaze  a  huge  safe  let  into  the 
wall.  After  much  turning  and  twisting  of 
handles,  Weisner  opened  it,  and  muttered  to  me 
to  bring  the  torch  nearer.  I  did,  to  find  the 
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light  flashing  on  the  most  marvellous  display 
of  diamonds  I  had  ever  seen  ! 

There  must  have  been  hundreds  of  them  in 
the  deep  drawer  of  the  safe,  stones  small  and 
large,  of  a  brilliance  of  colour  unbelievable  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  them  in  the  mass. 

“  Good  gracious  !  "  I  said,  staring  at  them 
with  wide-open  eyes.  “  Wherever  did  you  get 
all  these  ?  " 

“  That  doesn't  need  to  matter.  What  mat¬ 
ters  is  that  they  are  worth  £60,000  to  £70,000," 
he  said,  scooping  up  a  handful,  and  letting 
them  trickle  through  his  fingers  in  a  wonderful 
cascade  of  light.  “  And  they're  mine.  If  you 
will  be  my  wife,  you  may  choose  what  you  will 
from  them." 

For  just  a  moment  I  thought  that  even  if  the 
man  was  a  rogue,  it  was  a  pity  to  play  with 
him.  He  was  so  deadly  in  earnest.  But  the 
idea  of  his  buying  me  with  his  stolen  jewels 
hardened  my  heart.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  I 
turned  away  and  made  to  go  back. 

“  It  is  so  hard  to  know  what  to  do,"  I  said, 
as  I  moved  away. 

Weisner  slammed  the  safe  shut,  locked  it,  and 
followed  me  back  along  the  passage. 

I  was  never  so  glad  about  anything  as  I  was 
to  get  safely  back  into  the  library,  where,  dust¬ 
ing  the  cobwebs  from  my  pretty  silk  frock,  I 
badgered  my  brains  to  discover  the  secret  of 
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that  safe  under  the  ground.  It  had  not  been 
placed  there  for  nothing — of  that  I  was  certain. 

When  Weisner  was  once  more  sitting  in  a  chair 
opposite  me,  with  a  grim  expression  on  his  face 
which  I  did  not  like,  I  asked  him  why  he  kept 
his  jewels  so  far  under  the  ground. 

“  Surely  they  would  be  ever  so  much  more 
secure  in  a  bank  ?  "  I  said,  in  my  innocent 
fashion. 

“  No,  no/'  said  the  Swiss.  “  The  banks  are 
no  use  for  a  business  like  mine.  You  wonder 
what  it  is  I  do  with  the  stones,  perhaps  ?  Or 
where  I  get  them  from  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a 
cunning  look  I  rather  feared. 

I  smothered  my  woman's  curiosity,  and  mur¬ 
mured  something  vague  about  his  being  a  buyer 
and  seller  of  diamonds,  I  supposed. 

He  laughed  grimly. 

“Yes,  indeed  I  am.  Although  I  buy  stones 
nobody  else  cares  to  touch." 

“  How  quaint !  "  I  said,  with  wide,  innocent 
eyes.  “  Fancy  anyone  not  wanting  to  touch 
diamonds."  And  then  I  went  on  to  tell  him 
the  meaning  of  diamonds,  as  though  the  super¬ 
stition  mattered  more  than  the  stones  them¬ 
selves.  Then  I  dismissed  the  subject  as  of  no 
importance,  for  I  had  wit  enough  to  see  that 
it  would  not  be  long  before  he  gave  me  his 
whole  confidence. 

Nor  was  I  mistaken  ! 
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Towards  the  end  of  dinner  he  leaned  over  to 
me  impressively. 

“  You  wonder  still,  perhaps,  why  I  keep  those 
jewels  down  below  in  the  ground  ?  You  think 
I  ought  to  place  them  in  the  keeping  of  some 
stupid  bank  ?  Shall  I  tell  you  why  I  do  not  ?  " 
he  asked  boastfully. 

“  Please/'  I  begged,  my  heart  beating  wildly. 
“  It  sounds  awfully  exciting.  Like  the  pic¬ 
tures." 

“It  is  because  there  may  come  one  day 
people  who  will  search  this  house  for  diamonds. 
They  may  also  look  for  me.  When  they  come, 
I  shall  be  down  beneath  this  house.  I  shall 
have  escaped  with  my  diamonds  before  they 
know  I  am  not  in  the  house." 

“  But  surely  there  are  no  burglars  so  daring 
as  all  that  ?  "  I  asked  innocently. 

“  Burglars  !  "  Weisner  laughed  sardonically. 
“  But  no,  my  dear  !  It  is  not  burglars  I  fear." 

Again  I  stifled  my  curiosity. 

Instead  I  began  talking  of  a  sensational 
burglary  I  had  recently  read  of,  which  seemed 
to  have  some  little  bearing  on  the  case,  as 
though  nothing  else  but  that  mattered. 

But  my  nerves  were  aflame  with  a  sudden 
thought.  I  knew  that  I  had  discovered  the 
secret  which  meant  so  much  ;  the  place  through 
which  Weisner  could  make  his  escape  in  the 
event  of  his  liberty  being  threatened. 
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My  tongue  prattled  on  aimlessly  of  a  dozen 
trifling  matters,  and  when  he  started  his  love- 
making  again  in  the  library,  I  told  him  that  I 
really  must  be  going,  my  mother  having  pro¬ 
mised  to  wait  up  for  me. 

If  I  stay  out  too  late  I'll  never  be  allowed 
out  again  alone/'  I  said. 

He  did  not  like  parting  with  me  and  accom¬ 
panied  me  to  the  gate  lingeringly.  Standing 
there,  holding  my  hand,  he  asked  if  he  might 
not  call  and  see  my  mother  soon,  with  a  view 
to  seeking  hex  consent  to  an  early  marriage. 

“  Now  that  you  know  I  am  what  I  said  I 
was,"  he  said,  hanging  over  me.  “  You  know 
now  that  I  am  what  you  call  a  wealthy  man." 

“  Ill  ask  her  as  soon  as  I  get  home,"  I  said, 
pretending  to  be  very  shy. 

“  My  darling  !  My  own  little  darling  !  "  he 
murmured  over  my  hand,  which  he  always 
kissed,  foreign-fashion,  in  saying  good-bye. 

That  night  I  was  careful  to  develop  influenza. 


CHAPTER  XII 


A  few  days  later  I  was  lunching  with  Pat  in  a 
small,  obscure  restaurant  in  Soho  ;  why  he  had 
taken  me  there  he  would  not  say.  I  took  no 
more  than  a  passing  interest  in  anyone  until 
Pat  called  my  attention  to  two  men  who  had 
just  entered  and  taken  a  table  down  at  the 
far  end. 

“  Have  a  look  at  that  fellow  facing  us,  Anna/' 
he  said  suddenly. 

I  looked,  but  could  discover  nothing  to  claim 
my  notice  for  long.  The  man  was  well  dressed, 
with  dark,  brilliant  eyes,  and  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  one  of  those  dilettante  men  so  com¬ 
mon  in  the  West  End  of  London. 

“  Who  is  he,  Pat  ?  " 

“  That  fellow/'  he  said  impressively,  “  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  ‘  Safe  King.'  " 

“  The  ‘  Safe  King  '  ?  "  I  echoed. 

“  Yes,  the  ‘  Safe  King,' "  repeated  Pat. 
“  They  tell  me  that  over  in  New  York  he  was 
the  greatest  safe-breaker  in  the  world.  Give 
him  half  an  hour  and  there  isn't  a  safe  in  the 
world  he  cannot  open.  His  speciality  is  country 
banks.  I  should  imagine,  although  I  don't  know 
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for  certain,  that  America  became  too  hot  to 
hold  him.  And — here  he  is  !  " 

“  For  all  to  see/'  said  I. 

“  Our  friend  over  there,"  Pat  went  on,  ignor¬ 
ing  me,  “  with  whom  I  shall  have  a  little  con¬ 
versation  presently,  has  a  record  as  long  as 
your  pretty  arm.  He  is  ‘  wanted  '  all  over  the 
United  States.  I  believe  he  is  short  of  money, 
and  therefore  will  welcome  the  little  job  I  am 
going  to  put  in  his  way." 

“  You  mean  Hampstead !  "  I  inquired,  a 
little  ambiguously. 

“  Hampstead  it  is,"  said  Pat. 

I  should  have  explained  before  that  the  plans 
for  our  raid  on  the  jewels  at  Hampstead  were 
maturing  fast.  I  had  learnt  from  Weisner  just 
about  as  much  as  I  was  ever  likely  to  learn 
without  definitely  committing  myself.  And, 
furthermore,  both  Pat  and  I  had  grown  intoler¬ 
ably  sick  of  the  whole  deception.  Not  only 
that,  but  I  was  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  him. 
I  realised  that  there  are  limits  to  the  patience 
of  a  love-smitten  foreigner.  I  had  written  a 
little  note  explaining  that  I  had  influenza,  but 
would  let  him  know  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  see 
him  again.  Our  plans  were  ready,  but  Pat's 
skill  in  the  safe-breaking  line  was  practically 
nil,  so  we  had  to  find  someone  capable  of  doing 
that  particular  part  of  the  job  for  us. 

For  weeks  Pat  had  been  hunting  all  the 
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restaurants  and  bars  patronised  by  cosmo¬ 
politan  crooks.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the 
gentry  who  affected  these  places  had  any  degree 
of  confidence  in  him.  In  the  beginning,  Pat 
said,  they  took  him  for  a  C.I.D.  man,  and 
covertly  winked  when  he  threw  out  suggestions 
of  having  a  good  job  for  a  first-rate  “  safe  ” 
man.  But  in  between  a  round  of  drinks  one 
day  a  name  slipped  out,  and  Pat  heard  enough 
to  know  that  if  he  could  establish  the  confidence 
of  one  Jimmy  Steele,  he  would  know  a  man 
capable  of  opening  any  safe  in  Europe. 

Pat  could  establish  confidence  in  anyone  if 
he  chose.  I  was  convinced  of  that.  His  soft 
brogue  would  lull  the  suspicions  of  a  saint 
examining  candidates  to  Heaven  ! 

Mr.  Steele  had  not  been  cheap.  By  the  time 
Pat  had  convinced  him  that  it  was  not  all  a 
plant  he  had  parted  with  a  fee  of  £100,  with 
the  promise  of  another  £400  when  the  job  was 
done.  It  sounded  an  awful  lot  to  be  paying 
away,  but,  as  Pat  said,  it  was  a  case  of  getting 
the  job  well  done  or  not  at  all. 

My  part  in  the  conspiracy  was  fast  drawing 
to  an  end.  My  final  task  was  to  entice  Weisner 
away  from  his  home  while  the  denouement  took 
place. 

Sunday  fortnight  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
great  haul.  I  was  to  suggest  to  Weisner  that  he 
should  take  me  down  to  Eastbourne  for  the 
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day,  as  the  change  would  do  me  good.  My 
mother  had  not  allowed  me  out  before,  I  said, 
for  fear  of  a  relapse. 

My  great  care  would  be  to  see  that  we  did 
not  get  back  too  early  to  town.  At  any  cost 
Weisner  was  to  be  kept  away  from  his  house  at 
Hampstead  until  about  midnight. 

Somewhere  between  the  hours  of  seven  and 
eleven  Pat,  with  the  aid  of  the  “  Safe  King/' 
hoped  to  have  emptied  the  drawer  in  the  big 
safe  of  its  valuable  contents. 

Weisner  naturally  jumped  at  the  chance  of 
taking  me  down  to  Eastbourne  for  the  day.  I 
expect  he  thought  I  was  coming  his  way  at 
last,  and  when  he  picked  me  up  at  the  West 
End  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  was 
looking  remarkably  well  pleased  with  himself. 
I  wondered,  as  he  drove  up  in  the  luxurious  car 
he  owned,  whether  he  would  be  feeling  quite 
so  happy  twenty-four  hours  hence.  He  was 
very  solicitous  for  my  comfort  as  I  seated  my¬ 
self  in  the  front  seat  with  him. 

“  My  darling  girl  still  looks  a  little  pale,”  he 
said. 

If  he  had  only  guessed  what  the  cause  of  that 
pale,  anxious  face  was  ! 

There  wras  no  chauffeur,  and  I  felt  alone  in 
the  world  with  him  as  we  drove  away.  I  was 
feeling  most  terribly  anxious,  and  my  heart  was 
fluttering  like  a  caged  bird,  as  I  thought  of  all 
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that  the  day  might  bring  forth.  Not  altogether 
because  of  myself,  but  because  of  Pat.  I  had 
left  him  that  morning  not  knowing  whether  the 
night  would  find  him  in  a  prison  cell  on  a  charge 
of  burglary,  or  the  owner  of  £70,000  worth  of 
diamonds.  The  only  consolation  I  had  was  that 
he  meant  to  hide  his  true  name,  whatever 
happened.  There  would  be  no  explanations 
worth  a  rap  if  the  police  caught  him  in  the 
company  of  Mr.  James  Steele. 

My  ardent  lover,  however,  never  suspected 
a  thing.  Guiding  his  smooth-running  touring 
car  with  a  practised  hand,  we  ran  out  into  the 
clear  atmosphere  beyond  Croydon,  and  then  he 
let  her  go  for  all  she  was  worth  on  the  run  to 
Three  Bridges. 

We  reached  Eastbourne  about  half-past  twelve, 
a  fast  run  for  seventy  miles,  and  after  garaging 
the  car  at  a  hotel  went  for  a  walk  along  the 
front.  The  fresh  air  had  done  me  good,  and 
although  I  was  still  anxious  my  pale  cheeks  had 
gone.  I  could  even  forget  some  of  my  anxiety, 
sufficiently,  anyway,  to  make  myself  entertain¬ 
ing  to  my  companion.  He  was  delighted  with 
me,  more  in  love  than  ever,  and  pressed  me  to 
know  when  my  mother  “  would  grant  him  an 
interview." 

"  To-morrow  afternoon,"  I  said  with  down- 
dropped  eyelids.  “  You'll  have  to  be  prepared 
to  answer  all  sorts  of  questions,  though.  English 
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mothers  don't  like  their  daughters  to  marry 
foreigners." 

After  lunch  we  drove  off  through  Hailsham 
and  on  to  Ashford,  where  Weisner  found  it 
necessary  to  get  more  petrol.  I  expressed  a 
wish  to  go  through  Canterbury  and  thence  on 
to  Margate,  which  we  did. 

I  could  not  help  wondering  what  Pat  was 
doing,  whether  his  preparations  were  all  com¬ 
plete,  and  what  he  felt  like  on  the  eve  of  his 
most  serious  venture  into  the  realms  of  crime. 
But  I  managed  to  keep  up  the  pretence  of 
enjoying  myself  thoroughly  with  Weisner. 

There  were  no  lights  to  greet  us  as  we  drove 
into  Margate.  The  whole  of  the  North  Fore¬ 
land  coast  was  in  darkness,  and  we  pulled  up 
at  some  hotel  which  seemed  to  be  well  known 
to  Weisner,  where  they  gave  us  a  very  good 
dinner. 

By  this  time,  I  had  grown  moody  with  worry 
and  anxiety,  and  would  cheerfully  have  thrown 
the  whole  affair  over  to  be  safely  back  with  Pat 
at  Kensington.  But  my  companion,  who  doubt¬ 
less  had  had  much  experience  of  the  tantrums 
of  my  sex,  did  not  appear  greatly  troubled. 

“  My  darling  one  is  overtired,"  he  said 
tenderly. 

If  he  could  have  read  his  “  darling's " 
thoughts  ! 

He  kept  on  filling  my  glass  with  champagne, 
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and  making  extravagant  toasts  to  my  beauty 
until  my  old  dislike  of  him  returned  in  full, 
and  I  was  resolved  to  play  the  game  to  the  bitter 
end. 

It  must  have  been  half-past  nine  when  we 
finished  dinner  and  I  insisted  on  returning  to 
London  at  once.  Win  or  lose,  I  was  sick  to  hear 
the  fate  of  our  great  gamble. 

Huddled  up  in  a  big  fur  coat,  a  prey  to  the 
keenest  anxiety,  and  shivering  alternately  with 
fright  and  cold,  I  shall  never  forget  that 
drive  in  the  darkness  to  London  as  long 
as  I  live.  The  headlights  of  the  car  were 
dimmed,  and  I  don't  suppose  we  travelled 
faster  than  fifteen  miles  an  hour  all  the  way 
to  London. 

The  clocks  were  striking  two  as  we  sped  up 
the  Old  Kent  Road,  while  the  chimes  beat  in 
my  brain  the  everlasting  question :  “  What 

has  happened  to  Pat  ?  "  I  had  visions  of  a 
police-cell ;  of  a  struggle  with  police  and  re¬ 
volvers  going  off.  ...  It  was  dreadful. 

Weisner  wanted  to  drive  me  home,  but  I  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  it  under  any  circumstances,  as 
*  indeed  I  had  all  through  our  acquaintance. 
For  very  good  reasons  !  I  told  him  that  my 
reputation  would  be  irretrievably  ruined  if  I 
were  seen  driving  up  in  a  strange  motor-car  to 
our  mansions  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
said  he  must  put  me  down  at  Victoria,  where 
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I  would  find  a  late  taxicab  to  take  me  to  Ken¬ 
sington. 

He  grumbled  a  great  deal  at  my  decision, 
but  lie  was  too  infatuated  with  me  to  quarrel 
openly,  especially  as  I  seemed  in  a  cantankerous 
mood.  Besides,  my  care  of  my  reputation  only 
fitted  in  with  what  had  been  my  attitude  all 
along.  Having  reminded  me  that  he  was  call¬ 
ing  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  hugging  me  to 
his  side  under  cover  of  the  rug,  he  put  me  down 
at  Victoria  Station  and  drove  off. 

Now  for  it !  thought  I. 

I  found  a  taxicab  on  the  rank,  the  driver  of 
which  offered  to  take  me  to  Kensington  for  ten 
shillings.  Hastily  jumping  in,  I  told  him  to 
drive  to  the  South  Kensington  tube  station, 
not  being  minded  to  give  even  a  strange 
cab-driver  the  slightest  clue  to  my  real 
address  in  such  perilous  times.  The  address  I 
had  given  to  Weisner  was  in  a  totally  different 
direction. 

A  dim  light  was  burning  in  the  hall  of  the 
mansions  as  I  entered,  and  to  my  great  relief 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  porter.  We  had  told 
him  previously  that  we  might  be  late  that  night. 
I  crept  up  the  stairs  noiselessly,  a  prey  to  a 
terror  I  fervently  hope  I  shall  never  again 
experience. 

Would  our  flat  be  empty  ?  I  was  asking 
myself  with  a  fast-beating  heart.  Would  the 
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police  be  there  ?  Or,  would  Pat  be  there  safe 
and  sound,  with  the  jewels  in  his  possession  ? 

With  every  nerve  on  tiptoe,  I  inserted  the 
key  and  opened  the  door,  to  fall  straight  into 
the  arms  of  Pat  himself ! 

Quivering  all  over,  I  clung  to  him,  unable 
to  speak  a  word  for  a  few  minutes. 

“  Oh,  Pat,  Pat  !  "  I  murmured  tremulously 
at  last.  “  It's  been  awful." 

“  'Tis  all  right,  darling,"  he  whispered  sooth¬ 
ingly.  “  I  have  the  stones." 

Leading  me  into  the  dining-room,  and  shut¬ 
ting  the  door  carefully  after  us,  he  went  to  the 
sideboard,  picked  up  a  biscuit-barrel  and  brought 
it  to  the  table. 

“  There  you  are  !  "  he  said  triumphantly, 
pouring  out  the  most  wonderful  glittering  mass 
I  have  ever  seen.  Red,  blue,  green,  purple, 
yellow,  and  white,  the  stones  lying  on  the  green 
tablecloth  flashed  back  their  amazing  colours 
with  a  thousand  reflections.  It  was  like  a  scene 
from  the  Arabian  Nights.  Amongst  these  stones 
were  some  of  the  biggest  diamonds  I  had  ever 
seen,  huge  stones  which  must  have  been  worth 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  themselves. 

“  "Twas  quite  a  simple  job,"  Pat  said,  with 
grim  satisfaction,  after  I  had  finished  gasping 
with  amazement. 

“  Simple  ?  "  I  ejaculated. 

“  Thanks  to  the  greenhouse,  we  found  the 
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entrance  to  the  tunnel  without  any  trouble. 
Steele  did  his  job  like  an  artist.  It  took  him 
less  than  twenty  minutes  to  get  that  safe  open. 
When  he  saw  what  was  inside,  I  thought  he 
was  going  to  have  a  fit.  I  probably  would  have 
had  one  as  well  if  I  hadn't  been  prepared.  He 
wanted  a  half-share  until  I  pointed  out  to  him 
that  it  would  be  rather  difficult  for  anybody 
like  him  to  get  rid  of  diamonds  at  a  time  like 
the  present." 

“  It  will  be  hard  enough  for  us,"  I  said  wor¬ 
riedly.  The  extent  and  value  of  the  stones 
rather  frightened  me. 

“  In  the  end  he  took  his  £400,  and  a  big  hand¬ 
ful  of  the  stones,  and  went  off  well  satisfied. 
I  think  he  has  the  idea  of  getting  over  to  Hol¬ 
land  with  them.  I  hope  he'll  not  try  to  sell 
them  to  Weisner  again,"  concluded  Pat  with  a 
grin.  “  'Twould  be  rather  humorous." 

“  Very,"  I  agreed  shakingly.  My  nerves  had 
not  got  back  yet  to  their  usual  steadiness. 

We  lay  awake  all  the  remainder  of  that  night 
discussing  our  future.  With  that  mass  of  stones 
lying  within  a  few  yards  of  us  we  felt  that  we 
owned  the  earth — until  we  remembered  Weisner. 
I  was  for  making  to  America  at  once,  but  Pat 
vetoed  all  suggestion  of  immediate  flight. 

“  If  the  fellow  goes  to  the  police,"  he  said — 
“  which  I  don't  think  he  will,  all  the  same — the 
first  places  to  be  watched  will  be  all  the  big 
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ports.  We  can't  sell  the  stones  in  England, 
that's  certain,  and  we  can't  stop  here.  I'm  for 
hiring  a  car  and  doing  the  Lakes  ;  the  less  we 
see  of  London  for  the  next  few  months  the 
better." 

“  I  suppose  that  will  be  the  best,"  I  said, 
although  I  very  much  doubted  it.  Truth  to 
tell,  I  was  hardly  caring  what  happened  to  the 
diamonds,  lying  peacefully  by  that  time  in  a 
corner  of  the  wardrobe.  I  was  too  glad  to  have 
my  Pat  safely  beside  me  again  to  worry  about 
diamonds. 

“  What  about  to-morrow,  then  ?  "  I  suggested. 

“  Can  you  be  ready  by  then  ?  " 

“  I'm  ready  as  soon  as  I'm  dressed.  As  you 
know  very  well,"  I  added  a  little  tartly.  I 
suppose  it  was  the  intense  and  sudden  relief 
on  the  top  of  frayed  nerves  that  made  me  ready 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  man  I  had  been  all 
anxiety  about  a  few  minutes  before. 

We  took  the  first  train  for  Liverpool  next 
morning.  With  the  idea  of  throwing  all  possible 
pursuers  off  the  scent,  we  agreed  that  it  would 
be  better  to  hire  a  car  out  of  London.  Pat  took 
the  luggage  off  to  Euston  in  a  taxi  by  himself, 
while  I  decorously  hied  myself  to  the  Tube 
and  made  my  way  round  to  the  station  by  the 
Inner  Circle. 

Pat  had  the  diamonds  in  his  coat-pocket ;  I 
carried  nothing.  We  caught  the  ten-o'clock 
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train,  lunched  on  board,  and  on  arriving  at 
Liverpool  bought  a  few  extra  odds  and  ends  for 
motor  travelling.  After  that  we  went  out  and 
hired  a  large  touring-car  to  take  us  for  a  fort¬ 
night's  trip  round  the  Lakes.  From  Winder- 
mere  we  sent  the  car  back,  and  by  slow  stages 
made  our  way  across  country  to  Harrogate, 
where  we  put  in  a  very  pleasant  three 
weeks,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  were  keenly 
watching  all  the  time  for  the  slightest  sign  of 
danger. 

Not  a  line  concerning  the  robbery,  which 
Weisner  must  have  discovered  long  since,  had 
appeared  in  the  London  newspapers.  Our  guess 
that  the  arch-scoundrel  would  never  go  to  the 
authorities  was  correct.  Some  time  later,  while 
travelling  I  met  a  woman  who  told  me  of 
the  pertinacious  inquiries  which  were  being 
made  round  the  West  End  for  Dorothy  Denman. 
This  woman  knew  London  inside  out,  but  she 
never  associated  me  for  one  moment  with  that 
young  lady. 

The  secret  of  the  successful  robbery  at  the 
Hampstead  Heath  house  was  something  quite 
simple.  It  had  flashed  across  my  mind  that 
Sunday  when  Weisner  was  showing  me  the 
glittering  stones  that  there  must  be  an  outside 
entrance  to  that  passage  from  the  wine-cellar. 

I  had  kept  my  eyes  open  carefully,  with  the 
result  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  it  must  be 
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in  a  large  greenhouse  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden.  And  there  Pat  had  found  it,  ingeniously 
concealed  beneath  some  huge  pots  of  ferns.  A 
walk  of  only  a  few  yards  had  brought  him  right 
to  the  spot  where  the  safe  was  hidden  ! 


CHAPTER  XIII 


Following  the  period  of  our  great  coup  at 
Hampstead  Heath,  which  had  made  us  the 
richer  by  many  thousands  of  pounds  (or  would 
when  the  diamonds  were  sold),  Pat  and  I  did 
not  trouble  about  earning  money  for  some 
months.  Instead,  we  spent  a  pleasant  time 
round  the  different  holiday  resorts  recuperating, 
and  keeping  our  eyes  wide  open. 

It  was  the  end  of  September  before  we 
returned  to  London,  and  although  we  thought 
it  possible  that  inquiries  as  to  the  stolen  diamonds 
might  still  be  about,  we  came  to  the  definite 
conclusion  that  Weisner  had  not  bothered  Scot¬ 
land  Yard  over  the  matter.  He  wouldn't  dare, 
if  only  for  the  reason  that  he  would  find  himself 
involved  in  awkward  inquiries.  He  was  too 
well  known  to  the  police  himself. 

We  had  not  attempted  to  sell  the  diamonds. 
For  one  thing  it  was  not  safe,  and  we  would 
not  have  got  a  fair  price  for  them.  For  another, 
there  was  always  the  chance  of  a  description  of 
them  having  been  circulated.  I  wanted  to 
place  the  diamonds  in  a  bank,  but  Pat  would 
not  hear  of  the  idea. 
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“  'Twould  be  one  of  the  first  places  searched 
if  they  caught  us/'  he  said.  “  Someone  would 
follow  us  when  we  went  there  to  cash  a  cheque, 
and  when  the  smash  came  they  would  get  an 
order  to  open  our  box.  Well  use  the  ordinary 
safe-deposits,  Anna,  and  leave  the  diamonds 
there  until  we  want  them/' 

I  learnt  a  trick  then  which  I  afterwards  found 
to  be  often  used  by  high-class  jewel  thieves. 
They  hire  a  box  at  a  safe-deposit,  place  their 
valuables  there,  and  then  leave  the  key  with  a 
trusted  friend.  No  one  knows  what  is  in  the 
box,  not  even  the  officials  of  the  safe-deposits  ; 
they  must  verify  the  signature  of  the  depositor 
before  they  will  permit  the  box  to  be  opened. 

Pat  and  I  put  the  diamonds  away  in  three 
different  places,  two  lots  being  in  my  name, 
the  other  in  his,  until  we  were  in  a  position  to 
dispose  of  them. 

They  were  hidden  away  in  the  vaults  of  a 
gloomy  building  in  the  West  End,  and  I  am 
sure  the  porter  who  occasionally  admitted  me 
down  below  never  had  the  slightest  conception 
that  the  fashionably  dressed  lady  who  tipped 
him  so  well  when  he  called  a  taxi  for  her  was  a 
famous — or  infamous — adventuress. 

•  •  •  •  • 

London  was  full  of  rich  Americans  in  the 
middle  of  1916,  the  principal  hotels  being 
crammed  with  them,  and  it  was  one  of  these 
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Americans — one  of  the  hybrid  type — who  drew 
my  interested  attention  one  day  when  we  were 
lunching  at  the  well-known  Hotel  Lombardy. 

Pat  and  I  were  gossiping  with  a  crowd  of 
people  in  the  lounge  when  a  Mr.  and  Mr3. 
Hoffman  were  introduced  to  us.  The  man 
himself  was  a  fat,  heavy  creature,  typically 
Teuton  in  appearance,  although  he  spoke 
English  with  an  American  twang.  He  seemed 
very  interested  in  us,  I  thought.  I  suppose 
Pat  had  been  letting  off  steam  concerning  the 
number  of  able-bodied  young  shirkers  in  military 
uniform  to  be  found  about  the  big  London 
hotels,  for  Hoffman,  during  a  tete-a-tete  with 
me  which  he  had  somehow  engineered,  brought 
the  conversation  round  to  Pat's  grievance. 

“  Your  husband  does  not  think  much  of  your 
War  Office,  Mrs.  0 'Callaghan,  eh  ?  He  is  an 
Irishman,  yes  ?  "  inquired  the  stout  American. 

“  Of  course,"  I  said,  with  a  laugh.  “  His 
accent  would  tell  you  that,  if  nothing  else  did." 

“  Ah,  so,  so,"  replied  Hoffman.  “  I  know 
many  of  them  over  in  the  States." 

“  Really  ?  "  I  said  politely,  rather  curious  to 
hear  what  he  was  trying  to  lead  up  to.  For  I 
saw  that  the  man's  twinkling  little  eyes  were 
watching  me  closely,  not  altogether  with  admira¬ 
tion,  but  appraisingly. 

“  I  must  have  a  talk  with  your  good  man,"  he 
went  on  smoothly.  “  It  is  possible  I  may  be 
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able  to  offer  him  something  in  America  which 
would  pay  him  well.  Nothing  that  would  be 
difficult  to  a  soldier,  and  the  work  would  be 
quickly  over.  He  has  quite  finished  with  your 
army,  eh  ?  " 

((  Oh,  yes/'  I  said.  “  He  was  invalided  out 
some  months  ago  with  a  small  pension  for  a 
useless  leg.  What  we  would  do  without  a 
little  money  of  our  own,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 

“  So,  so,"  he  said  sympathetically. 

Hoffman  was  effusiveness  itself  when  it  came 
to  bidding  us  good-bye.  He  made  a  terrific  fuss 
of  Pat. 

“  You  will  come  and  lunch  with  us  one  day, 
eh  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Certainly,"  I  said  quickly,  in  case  Pat  was 
for  refusing.  I  was  guessing  that  something  of 
interest  might  be  broached  to  us.  But  Hoffman 
deliberately  turned  to  Pat  for  his  confirmation 
of  the  acceptance.  As  he  turned  his  big  square 
head  I  found  time  to  give  Pat  ever  so  light  a 
twitch  of  the  eyelid  to  accept. 

“  We'll  be  delighted  to  come,"  said  Pat. 

“  Shall  we  say  Friday,  then  ?  " 

“  This  is  Tuesday,"  I  pretended  to  debate. 
“  Let  me  see.  Have  we  a  luncheon  engagement 
for  Friday,  Pat  ?  " 

“  No,"  he  said  briskly.  “  We're  quite  free." 

So  it  was  decided  that  we  were  to  lunch  with 
the  Hoffmans  on  Friday. 
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44  Pat/'  I  said  a  little  later  on,  44  something 
interesting  is  coming  out  of  this.  If  I'm  not 
greatly  mistaken,  that  Hoffman  is  up  to  no  good 
here.  He  kept  trying  to  find  out  all  about  you, 
and  whether  you  wanted  employment.  I  told 
him  you  had  a  small  pension  from  the  War 
Office.  He  heard  you  storming  against  them,  I 
fancy.  He  thinks  your  bite  is  as  bad  as  your 
bark," 

44  So  it  is,"  laughed  Pat — 44  not." 

44  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  wre  might  be  able  to 
relieve  him  of  some  of  his  superfluous  wealth,"  I 
went  on.  44  They  say  he's  one  of  the  biggest 
financiers  in  America." 

44  We'll  see  what  he  has  to  say  for  himself  on 
Friday,  then,"  said  Pat.  44  'Twill  be  a  bad  day 
when  we  miss  a  chance  of  getting  a  little  easy 
money." 

It  was  with  something  very  like  excitement 
that  we  waited  for  Friday  to  come. 

44  Trot  your  grievance  out  for  all  it's  worth, 
Pat,"  I  suggested. 

44  You  leave  that  to  me,"  replied  Pat,  with 
that  fascinating  grin  of  his. 

The  Hoffmans  had  provided  a  positive  feast 
for  us,  but  Pat  and  I  made  no  attempt  to  eat 
half  of  what  was  placed  before  us.  It  couldn't 
be  done  ;  besides,  I  was  much  more  interested 
in  watching  the  Hoffmans  than  in  eating.  We 
had  chatted  about  nothing  in  particular  during 
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lunch,  but  when  it  was  over  Hoffman  began  a 
clever  pumping. 

“  You  will  not  mind,  my  boy,”  he  said  with 
elephantine  geniality,  if  I  ask  you  a  few 
questions,  no  ?  Your  good  wife  will  have  told 
you  that  I  am  interested  in  you,  yes  ?  ” 

If  we  had  wanted  any  confirmation  of  Hoff¬ 
man's  German  ancestry,  it  was  to  be  found  in 
the  typically  German  way  he  added  the  query 
at  the  end  of  every  sentence. 

As  agreed,  Pat  set  himself  out  to  play  his 
little  part  for  all  he  was  worth.  He  was  to  be 
an  Irishman  with  a  grievance  :  a  man  “  agin' 
the  Government,''  and  give  Hoffman  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  had  not  been  well  treated  by  the 
War  Office  ;  that  he  hated  the  British  and  to 
hint  that  he  wouldn't  be  sorry  to  see  the  Germans 
in  Buckingham  Palace. 

Hoffman  soon  learned  everything  there  was  to 
tell  about  Pat's  earlier  life.  He  heard  all  about 
the  mortgaged  estates  in  Ireland,  the  grasping 
tax  collectors,  the  plight  of  the  younger  sons  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  way  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  had  treated  them. 

When  it  was  over,  Hoffman  asked  Pat  if 
he  would  not  come  into  the  lounge  to 
smoke  another  cigar,  while  Mrs.  Hoffman 
offered  to  take  me  upstairs  to  show  me  her 
jewellery. 

“  I  haf  some  very  fine  jewels,”  she  boasted. 
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“  Have  you  indeed  1  "  I  thought.  Aloud  I 
said  :  “  I'd  just  love  to  see  them." 

I  looked  at  Pat. 

“  Sure,"  he  said.  "  Go,  Anna.  I'd  like  to 
have  a  further  talk  with  Mr.  Hoffman.  Come 
down  when  you're  ready.  I'll  be  waiting  for 
you  in  the  lounge." 

Mrs.  Hoffman  fairly  reeked  with  wealth  ;  it 
was  oozing  out  everywhere.  In  their  expensive 
suite  she  showed  me  diamonds  and  pearls  worth 
thousands  of  pounds.  How  my  mouth  watered 
at  the  sight  of  them  !  She  had  an  emerald 
necklace,  purchased  in  Paris,  she  said,  which  was 
worth  £15,000. 

“  For  my  birthday,"  she  said.  “  From  my 
man." 

Heinrich  was  a  very  clever  man,  the  good 
woman  went  on  to  say,  and  could  give  her 
whatever  the  heart  of  woman  could  desire.  I 
could  not  refrain  from  asking  how  it  was  that 
she  and  her  husband  had  been  permitted  to 
land  in  France  and  England  at  such  a  time. 

“  Surely,"  I  said,  “  a  name  like  your  husband'3 
would  cause  trouble  with  the  passport  authori¬ 
ties,  even  if  he  is  clever.  They're  so  very  strict." 

She  winked  a  fat  eyelid  at  me  boastfully. 

“  My  man  has  powerful  friends  at  Wash¬ 
ington,"  she  said.  “  Besides,  he  is  not  really 
Heinrich  when  he  comes  to  Europe.  He  is 
Henry,  born  of  German  parents  in  America, 
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and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Allies.  Has  he 
not  already  subscribed  100,000  dollars  to  your 
Red  Cross  ?  " 

So  that  was  how  they  had  worked  it ! 

“  It's  so  easy  to  gull  the  English,"  she  went 
on,  made  indiscreet  by  too  much  drink  and  food 
at  lunch,  and  misled  by  Pat's  attitude.  “  With 
a  liddle  talk  and  a  liddle  money  dey  vill  believe 
anydings.  My  man  play  mit  dem.  So  !  "  She 
waved  a  podgy,  not  overclean  hand,  glittering 
with  precious  stones. 

I  grew  very  tired  of  Mrs.  Hoffman  long  before 
she  had  finished  rattling  out  the  virtues  of  her 
fat  husband,  and  after  watching  the  jewels 
locked  away,  and  carefully  noting  the  key  used, 
I  descended  to  the  lounge,  where  I  found  Pat 
and  the  wonderful  Hoffman. 

Hoffman  kept  tapping  Pat  on  the  arm  as  he 
talked  earnestly  in  a  low,  booming  voice.  When 
I  drew  near,  he  at  once  ceased  his  conversation. 
Hoffman  got  to  his  feet  heavily  and  lit  a  cigar. 

“  Your  husband  and  I  have  had  a  good  talk, 
Mrs.  O'Callaghan,"  he  said.  “  I  think  we  shall 
come  to  an  arrangement  which  will  bring  him 
in  some  money,  yes  ?  " 

“  That  will  be  nice,"  I  said  gaily.  ''We 
can  do  with  it." 

«••••• 

“  Well,  what  is  it  all  about  ?  "  I  inquired 
eagerly,  when  Pat  and  I  were  clear  of  the  hotel, 
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driving  down  to  our  flat  at  Kensington.  “  Some¬ 
thing  crooked,  of  course  ?  " 

“  'Tis  worse/'  said  Pat.  “  The  dirty  Hun 
w^ants  me  to  turn  traitor." 

“  And  what  did  you  tell  him  ?  I  asked. 

“  I  told  him  nothing,"  said  Pat.  “  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  appoint  me  the  London  agent  for  a 
firm  of  steel  makers  in  the  States.  I'm  to 
travel  to  and  from  America  every  month,  and 
when  I  get  back  to  London  I'm  to  hand  over  a 
packet  to  a  certain  mystery  man  who  will  call 
on  me." 

“  Did  he  mention  what  would  be  in  the 
packet  ?  " 

“  Devil  a  bit !  But  'tis  easy  to  see  what's  in 
the  wind.  They're  after  getting  someone  to  act 
as  courier  between  the  big  men  in  America  and 
the  poor  stupid  creatures  over  here  who  are 
doing  their  work.  I  never  let  him  know  what 
I  thought  about  it  all ;  I  think  he  imagines 
I'm  to  be  bought  and  sold  easily,  Anna." 

“  What's  it  worth  to  you,  Pat  ?  " 

“  You  have  it  in  one,  darlin',"  replied  Pat. 
“  Five  hundred  pounds  a  month  he  offered  me 
to  work  against  my  country.  'Twill  cost  him 
a  lot  more  than  that  before  I've  finished  with 
him." 

“  The  question  is,"  I  said,  “  how  are  we  going 
to  make  use  of  this  Hoffman,  seeing  that  he 
wants  to  make  use  of  you  ?  " 
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“  That  remains  to  be  seen/'  Pat  said  darkly. 
“  Tell  me.  Has  the  fat  frau  herself  anything 
worth  going  for  ?  " 

“  Going  for !  "  I  cried  as  we  drew  up  at  our 
flat.  “  She's  got  £30,000  worth  of  jewels  if 
she  has  a  pennyworth  !  Pat,  we'll  be  losing 
our  grip  if  some  of  it  doesn't  come  our  way." 
And  then  I  repeated  the  conversation  I  had  had 
with  Mrs.  Hoffman  upstairs  in  her  room. 

We  had  a  long  discussion  that  night  as  to 
how  Hoffman  could  be  trapped.  More  than 
anything  on  earth  we  wanted  the  precious  pair 
to  be  caught  red-handed  by  the  authorities. 
If  the  evidence  against  the  man  was  not  sufficient 
to  have  him  placed  on  trial,  it  must  be  made 
strong  enough  to  have  him  deported  as  an  un¬ 
desirable  alien. 

I  loved  my  country  more  now  than  ever  I 
did,  and  my  husband  had  proved  his  patriotism, 
and  it  made  our  blood  boil  to  think  that  those 
two,  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  their  property 
under  the  protection  of  our  flag,  should  be 
plotting  under  the  very  nose  of  the  authorities. 
Also,  we  saw  no  reason  why  two  birds  should 
not  be  killed  with  the  one  stone.  That  same 
property  of  theirs,  or  as  much  of  it  as  we  could 
lay  hands  on,  must  become  ours.  It  would  be 
the  spoils  of  war,  so  to  speak. 

After  much  discussion  we  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  necessity  to  the  setting  of  the 
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trap  was  a  small  house  on  the  river,  somewhere 
round  Pangbourne  or  Virginia  Water,  where  one 
could  entertain  as  much  as  one  liked  without 
interference.  Pat  managed  to  pick  up  a  de¬ 
lightful  place  just  past  Henley,  a  white-fronted 
villa  with  lawns  sloping  down  to  the  river.  It 
cost  us  ten  guineas  a  week,  and  was  well  worth 
the  money.  The  next  step  was  to  entice  the 
Hoffmans  into  the  spider’s  web. 

I  don’t  know  whether  Mr.  Hoffman  had  any 
suspicion  of  what  we  were  up  to,  but  whatever 
the  reason  he  declined  to  leave  his  hotel,  until 
I  smiled  at  him,  giving  him  with  my  eyes  a  secret 
invitation  all  for  himself — when  his  wife  was 
looking  the  other  way.  Pat  was  busy  charming 
her.  He  accepted  the  invitation  eagerly  enough 
when  he  saw  the  smile.  He  thanked  us  and  said 
that  he  would  have  much  pleasure  in  bringing 
his  wife  down  on  Friday  afternoon  to  stay  over 
until  Monday.  That  was  all  we  wanted.  If 
Pat  and  I  couldn’t  put  our  little  scheme  through 
in  that  time,  I  was  greatly  mistaken. 

Pat  and  I  did  the  thing  very  well.  We  hired 
a  luxurious  limousine,  and  drove  them  down 
from  the  hotel  at  a  fast  speed.  Truth  to  tell, 
we  had  other  uses  for  a  powerful  motor-car  than 
carrying  dangerous  German-Americans  about. 
When  the  time  arrived  for  a  certain  little  affair 
of  ours  to  come  off,  we  had  no  mind  to  be  any¬ 
where  in  the  region  of  London,  and  one’s  own 
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motor-car  was  so  much  more  reliable  than 
trains. 

Hoffman  had  not  yet  obtained  Pat's  consent 
to  taking  up  the  post  of  courier  to  the  mys¬ 
terious  American  firm.  First  he  would,  and 
then  he  wouldn't.  He  kept  the  man  dangling 
on  the  line,  affecting  to  have  him  believe  that 
he  would  like  to  take  up  the  work,  but  was 
afraid  it  would  constitute  high  treason,  and  he 
had  no  desire  to  be  shot  as  a  traitor.  It  was 
delightful  to  watch  the  innumerable  mysterious 
confabs  which  took  place  between  the  pair. 
Hoffman,  I  suppose,  thought  him  half  mad.  I 
knew  he  had  queer  ideas  about  Irishmen. 

“  'Tis  not  the  pay,"  Pat  would  say ;  tftf  'tis 
the  principle  of  the  thing  I  must  consider." 

My  time  was  spent  in  cooing  over  Mrs.  Hoff¬ 
man.  She  had  a  maid,  a  clumsy  creature  of  the 
same  nationality  as  herself,  who  seemed  to  take 
a  thorough  dislike  to  me  after  I  had  remonstrated 
with  her  mistress  for  spoiling  her  good  looks 
by  badly  dressed  hair.  In  fact,  so  convinced 
was  I  of  the  soundness  of  my  argument  that  I 
made  Mrs.  Ploffman  take  me  into  her  dressing- 
room,  where  I  took  down  her  hair  and  actually 
redressed  it  myself  ! 

It  certainly  did  improve  her  enormously.  I 
allowed  her  to  look  in  a  mirror  at  herself,  and 
she  was  delighted  with  the  effect.  While  she 
busied  herself  with  a  hand  mirror  I  was  taking 
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a  good  look  round  to  see  what  had  become  of 
the  wonderful  jewel-case.  I  was  never  one  to 
neglect  opportunities. 

I  begged  Mrs.  Hoffman  to  wear  some  of  her 
famous  jewellery  that  night,  for  we  had  invited 
a  few  of  Pat's  distinguished  friends  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  dinner.  It  was  then  that  I 
saw  that  the  case  was  kept  hidden  away  in  the 
bottom  of  a  big  travelling-trunk.  It  was  one  of 
those  leather-bound  affairs  with  a  brass  handle 
which  could  be  bought  in  any  jeweller’s  shop. 
I  daresay  she  thought,  judging  by  the  satisfied 
simper  with  which  she  permitted  me  to  clasp 
her  diamond  necklace  round  her  massive  neck, 
that  I  was  merely  anxious  to  admire  diamonds 
such  as  I  had  never  seen  before.  I  even  care¬ 
fully  locked  away  the  remaining  jewels  she  had 
no  room  for,  so  careful  was  I  of  my  guest’s  pro¬ 
perty. 

“You  look  perfectly  topping,”  I  said.  “  And 
now  I  must  run  away  and  dress  myself.” 

Pat  had  a  sudden  call  to  town  early  next 
morning,  and  went  off  in  the  big  limousine  we 
had  hired.  He  was  back  again  in  a  few  hours, 
almost  before  the  Hoffmans  had  finished  their 
enormous  breakfast.  He  had  brought  a  pack¬ 
age  back  with  him  which  I  had  a  good  look  at 
and  then  returned  to  him.  After  that  he  gave 
himself  up  to  entertaining  Hoffman  and  his 
wife,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  by  the  time 
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Sunday  night  had  arrived  I  believe  he  could  have 
hypnotised  the  pair  into  giving  him  anything 
he  wanted.  To  keep  up  the  good  work,  I  threw 
many  a  secret  smiling  glance  at  Mr.  Hoffman. 
But  I  was  very  careful  always  to  avoid  him  when 
Pat  was  out  of  the  way ;  at  least  Pat  was 
careful  to  avoid  leaving  me  alone  in  his  com¬ 
pany. 

Late  that  night,  after  Mrs.  Hoffman  and  I  had 
retired,  Pat  and  Hoffman  had  another  long 
discussion.  Pat  told  me  all  about  it  when  he 
came  into  my  room.  He  had  consented  at  last 
to  become  Hoffman's  messenger  between  Britain 
and  America. 

“  He  was  immensely  pleased  with  himself," 
chuckled  Pat,  “  like  every  missionary  who  gets 
a  heathen  convert.  Ah,  well,  maybe  he'll  not  be 
feeling  so  happy  to-morrow  night." 

“  Maybe  not,"  I  laughed.  “  But  it  will  be 
only  what  they  deserve." 

We  lay  awake  for  a  long  time  that  night, 
talking  over  things,  and  testing  every  little 
point  in  our  plans  to  make  quite  sure  that  there 
was  no  flaw  in  them.  The  little  affair  was  to 
come  off  to-morrow. 

I  was  much  in  evidence  on  Monday  morning. 
With  my  own  hands  I  helped  Mrs.  Hoffman  to 
pack  her  astonishing  collection  of  clothing  ;  I 
have  never  seen  a  woman  with  so  many  beau¬ 
tiful  garments  as  she  had.  The  pair  of  us  were 
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busy  chattering  when  Pat  knocked  at  the 
door. 

“  You're  wanted  on  the  'phone,  Mrs.  Hoff¬ 
man,"  he  said  in  his  rich  musical  voice. 

All  flurry,  she  left  the  keys  in  the  big  travel¬ 
ling-trunk  she  had  been  about  to  lock,  and 
hurried  off,  Pat  courteously  pressing  himself 
into  the  doorway  to  let  her  pass.  He  went  a 
few  steps  with  her,  flirting  with  her  as  he  went. 
A  few  seconds  later  he  was  back. 

If  the  worthy  lady  could  only  have  seen  what 
had  happened  while  her  broad  back  was  turned  ! 

She  would  have  seen  Pat  hand  me  a  small 
green  leather  case  with  brass  handles,  then 
stroll  away  again  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
She  would  have  seen  me  rush  to  the  big  travel¬ 
ling-trunk,  whisk  it  open,  and  place  the  green 
case  inside.  Then,  to  all  seeming  intent,  I 
brought  the  same  case  out  again  as  though 
there  was  no  room  for  it,  and  threw  it  as  if  in 
disgust  on  the  top  of  the  wardrobe.  The  next 
moment  the  big  trunk  was  locked  again,  the 
keys  remaining  in  the  lock.  I  was  at  the  ward¬ 
robe  taking  down  some  frocks  when  Mrs.  Hoff¬ 
man  came  panting  back,  with  Pat  at  her  side, 
to  inform  me  that  it  was  only  the  hotel  people 
inquiring  when  they  would  be  returning  to 
London. 

Pat  stayed  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  open 
doorway  chatting  to  Mrs.  Hoffman,  while  I 
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assisted  her  with  the  remainder  of  her  packing. 
I  had  no  intention  of  anything  going  wrong  at 
the  last  moment,  and  when  she  was  all  ready 
I  rang  for  the  gardener  to  carry  the  luggage  out 
to  the  waiting  car. 

Hoffman  laboriously  climbed  into  the  front 
seat  with  Pat,  his  wife  and  I  sat  in  the  back, 
with  the  maid  on  one  of  the  tip  seats  facing  us. 
The  big  travelling-trunk  was  strapped  on  in 
front,  and  occasionally  Mrs.  Hoffman  would 
look  to  make  sure  that  it  had  not  jumped  off 
as  we  sped  up  to  London. 

We  drove  them  right  up  to  the  hotel  entrance, 
watched  the  porter  unstrap  their  luggage,  and 
then  bade  them  good-bye,  with  a  promise  to 
dine  with  them  later  in  the  week.  I  returned 
Mr.  Hoffman's  wink  with  a  sidelong  smile  while 
Mrs.  Hoffman  was  engaged  with  Pat.  “One 
day  soon,"  my  look  said.  He  beamed  as  he 
said  good-bye  to  us. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Heinrich  Hoff¬ 
man,  a  secret  agent  of  the  German  Embassy  in 
Washington,  was  ever  told  by  his  better  half 
that  a  telephone  message  had  come  from  the 
hotel  to  ascertain  the  time  of  his  return.  Whether 
he  was  or  not  does  not  greatly  matter  now ; 
I  doubt  if  he  would  have  regarded  the  inquiry 
as  anything  but  a  tribute  to  the  exalted  position 
he  occupied  in  the  world  of  Mammon. 

But,  in  actual  fact,  there  were  a  few  people 
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in  London  keenly  interested  in  Mr.  Hoffman's 
whereabouts.  These  individuals  were  nothing 
less  than  officers  of  the  British  Secret  Service, 
and  they  were  waiting  in  the  hotel  lounge  when 
the  worthy  HofEman  and  his  wife  descended 
from  our  car. 

Pat  and  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
wait  for  the  denouement :  there  was  the  little 
matter  of  Mrs.  Hoffman's  jewels  to  occupy  our 
immediate  attention.  We  had  no  fancy  for 
being  on  hand  when  the  lady  discovered  her 
loss  ;  not  that  she  would  necessarily  associate 
us  with  it,  but  because  we  thought  it  advisable 
to  be  out  of  the  way  when  discovery  did  come. 
We  were  well  away  while  “  my  man  "  was  try¬ 
ing  to  explain  away  his  activities  on  behalf  of 
Britain's  enemies. 

That  same  afternoon  Pat  and  I  went  round 
to  the  safe-deposits  where  our  wealth  lay,  and 
placed  therein  the  contents  of  Mrs.  Hoffman's 
jewel-case.  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  take  away 
the  lady's  emerald  necklace — its  glittering  green 
suited  me  immensely — but  I  resolutely  put  the 
temptation  behind  me.  We  had  no  fancy  for 
inviting  inconvenient  questions  at  such  a  stage 
in  our  career. 

It  was  some  three  months  later,  when  we  re¬ 
turned  to  London,  that  we  heard  the  end  of  the 
Hoffmans.  There  had  been  dreadful  scenes 
when  the  lady  discovered  the  loss  of  her  jewel- 
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lery.  She  had  occupied  the  short  time  at  her 
disposal,  while  awaiting  a  compulsory  passage 
to  the  United  States,  of  accusing  everybody  in 
London  of  stealing  it,  and  denouncing  the  Secret 
Service,  the  police,  and  the  hotel  people  as  being 
responsible. 

I  think  the  police  at  first  refused  to  believe 
that  she  had  ever  been  possessed  of  such  valu¬ 
able  trinkets ;  at  all  events,  we  heard  that 
they  had  displayed  but  a  lukewarm  interest  in 
the  search.  Of  Hoffman  himself  it  was  difficult 
to  get  news ;  he  had  been  kept  in  prison  two 
months,  it  seems,  pending  the  question  of  being 
brought  to  trial.  But  the  charge  was  a  difficult 
one  and  the  evidence  inconclusive,  especially 
in  Pat’s  absence.  The  authorities  decided  at 
last  that  it  would  be  useless  trying  the  suspected 
man,  and  eventually  deported  him  together  with 
his  wife,  with  instructions  not  to  darken  our 
shores  again. 

“  ’Twill  cure  the  villain  of  trying  to  make 
traitors,”  was  Pat’s  only  comment  when  I  told 
him  the  news. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


There  is  nothing  stranger  in  London  than 
so-called  society.  You  may  be  a  member  of 
the  peerage,  and  yet  never  be  received  in 
those  circles  which  contain  the  highest  in  the 
land.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  and  one  which 
I  knew  to  be  only  too  true  in  my  husband's 
case,  that  hundreds  of  young  men,  the  sons  of 
people  connected  with  the  peerage,  brought  up 
in  the  most  extravagant  way,  with  all  sorts  of 
expensive  tastes,  are  thrown  into  the  world  to 
make  a  living  as  best  they  may. 

I  know  any  number  of  titled  people  to  be 
found  daily  somewhere  around  Piccadilly  who 
live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  yet  have  no 
regular  source  of  income.  Occasionally  one  of 
them  comes  a  cropper,  and  his  friends,  for  the 
sake  of  the  family's  reputation,  come  to  the 
rescue  and  hush  up  the  scandal  as  best  they  can. 
Pat  knew  dozens  of  these  impecunious  creatures, 
and  now  that  he  had  money  himself  his  hand 
was  always  in  his  pocket  helping  them. 

I  did  not  mind  very  much — poor  things  ! 
someone  had  to  help  them  ;  but  I  thought  there 
was  a  limit  to  these  matters  when  one  day  I 
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discovered  that  Pat  had  drawn  a  cheque  for 
£500  in  favour  of  a  certain  well-known  member 
of  the  peerage  notorious  for  his  financial  diffi¬ 
culties.  I  had  to  remember  that  I  was  really 
the  head  of  the  family. 

“  Well,  you  see,  Anna,  it's  this  way/'  We 
prevaricated  for  a  long  time.  It  took  me 
endless  trouble  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mystery. 

“  I  must  know,”  I  insisted  firmly. 

At  last  he  told  me  the  truth.  It  appears  that 
Pat's  friend,  an  Irishman  like  himself,  had  been 
visiting  the  flat  of  an  actress,  and  after  he  had 
gone  the  lady  had  missed  some  valuable  rings. 
She  lost  her  head  and  called  in  the  police,  who 
ascertained  that  Pat's  friend  had  absconded 
with  them,  and  had  been  foolish  enough  to  offer 
them  for  sale.  The  lady  was  not  desirous  of 
prosecuting. 

There  was  a  husband  somewhere  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  a  jealous  individual,  who  would  make 
trouble  if  the  matter  came  to  his  ears.  The 
jeweller  who  had  bought  the  stolen  rings  declined 
to  give  them  back  unless  police  proceedings 
were  instituted.  He  had  paid  £300  for  them, 
and  objected  to  losing  his  money.  The  actress 
wanted  her  rings  back,  with  an  additional  £200 
as  a  solatium  for  her  wounded  feelings,  and  Pat, 
whose  heart  ever  ruled  his  head,  had  come  to 
the  rescue  of  his  friend. 
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It  was  a  common  case  of  blackmail ;  the 
West  End  is  full  of  similar  instances  where 
indiscreet  young  men  have  put  themselves  in 
the  power  of  unscrupulous  women.  The  victim 
had  been  an  old  school-chum  of  my  husband's, 
and  when  I  had  heard  the  full  story,  I  told 
Pat  that  I  was  glad  he  had  played  the  Good 
Samaritan. 

“  But,"  I  added,  “  we’ie  not  going  to  let  the 
matter  rest  there.  Tell  your  friend  not  to  pay 
over  any  money  just  yet." 

The  actress  lived  out  Knightsbridge  way,  in  a 
block  of  buildings  with  several  entrances,  with 
people  coming  in  and  out  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
The  lady  of  the  lost  rings,  therefore,  had  no 
cause  of  suspicion  when,  on  tripping  down  the 
stairs,  she  met  a  smartly  groomed  young 
mechanic  who  walked  past  her.  Reaching  the 
first  floor,  the  man  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
flat  just  left  by  the  actress.  A  pretty  maid 
answered  the  door  and  asked  him  what  he 
wanted. 

“  Good  morning,  miss,"  he  said  affably.  “  I 
just  met  Miss  Barnes  on  the  stairs  as  she  was 
going  out.  I  told  her  I  was  examining  some  of 
the  lighting  in  the  flats,  and  she  asked  me  to 
have  a  look  at  hers." 

“  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  maid,  readily  enough, 
quite  charmed  by  the  handsome  young  man, 
who  had  started  already  to  make  eyes  at  her, 
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no  doubt.  “  We'Ve  been  having  all  sorts  of 
trouble  with  it.” 

“  Some  flaw  in  the  wiring,  no  doubt,”  he 
said  learnedly. 

They  talked  together  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  she  showed  him  the  meter  and  the  switches. 
After  that  she  went  on  with  her  work. 

The  subsequent  movements  of  the  good- 
looking  young  electrician  might  have  aroused 
the  suspicions  of  the  maid  if  she  had  but  seen 
them.  Quickly  abandoning  the  meter,  he  went 
through  bedrooms  and  dressing-rooms,  pre¬ 
tending  to  look  for  wires  in  all  sorts  of  strange 
places.  Inside  an  escritoire,  for  instance,  he 
found  something  which  took  his  fancy,  so  much 
so  that  he  slipped  it  inside  his  tool-bag.  That 
apparently  completed  his  work,  for  he  made  his 
way  to  the  kitchen,  and  after  chatting  with  the 
maid  for  some  time  and  making  an  appointment 
to  take  her  to  a  cinema  that  night,  announcing 
that  he  would  be  going  now  after  having  effected 
the  few  repairs  necessary. 

We  gathered  that  there  was  an  exceedingly 
stormy  scene  in  the  Knightsbridge  flat  when  the 
matter  of  the  stolen  rings  came  up  for  final 
settlement.  The  lady,  in  company  with  a  shady 
solicitor  who  was  safeguarding  her  “  rights,” 
asked  the  lawyer  representing  the  indiscreet 
young  man  if  he  had  the  money  ready  in  notes. 

This  gentleman  suavely  said  he  had  not. 
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Wliat  lie  did  have,  although  they  were  not  then 
in  his  possession,  were  notes  of  quite  another 
kind  addressed  to  someone  who  might  pay  a 
good  round  sum  to  get  them  back.  The  lady, 
whose  conscience  was  doubtless  full  of  guilt, 
and  whose  memory  was  painfully  aware  of  a 
mysterious  visitor  to  her  flat  only  a  few  days 
previously,  turned  pale,  and  suggested  that  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  to  let  the  matter  stand 
over  for  a  few  days. 

With  these  ambiguous  utterances  the  con¬ 
ference  adjourned,  and  so  far  as  I  know  has 
never  sat  again. 

All's  fair  in  love  and  war ! 

•  ••••• 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  Norah 
Kennedy  came  again  into  our  orbit.  Neither 
Pat  nor  I  had  forgotten  her.  It  wasn't  very 
likely,  seeing  that  she  had  got  away  with  a 
thousand  pounds  of  our  hard-earned  money, 
and  outwitted  us  into  the  bargain.  Really  it 
was  that  which  hurt  more  than  the  loss  of  the 
money.  It  was  our  fixed  intention  to  get  even 
with  her  one  day,  but  we  had  never  seen  or 
heard  of  her,  until  one  day  early  in  June  I  saw 
her  in  a  modiste's  shop  in  Regent  Street. 

This  shop  had  only  recently  changed  hands, 
for  in  the  place  of  being  a  rather  dowdy  estab¬ 
lishment  where  you  paid  outrageous  prices  for 
the  privilege  of  advertising  their  name  on  your 
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clothes,  it  had  become  a  smart  little  salon  in 
white  enamel,  plate  glass,  and  beautiful  carpets. 
The  prices  were  still  outrageous,  but  the  clothes 
had  the  great  merit  of  being  tres  chic. 

I  had  seen  a  gown  in  the  window  that  I  fancied 
and  had  gone  in  to  examine  it.  An  assistant 
came  forward  and  drew  up  a  chair  for  me. 
While  she  was  getting  the  frock,  I  looked  about 
me  idly.  Something  vaguely  familiar  about  a 
tall  girl  wearing  pince-nez,  at  the  far  end  of  the 
long,  narrow  shop,  attracted  my  attention. 
She  looked  decidedly  French  with  her  jet-black, 
beautifully  dressed  hair,  her  black  eyebrows,  jet 
earrings,  and  smart  air,  but .  .  .  She  had  crossed 
to  one  of  the  presses  which  stood  against  the 
wall  to  get  something,  and  then  I  knew  that  she 
was  no  more  a  Frenchwoman  than  I. 

A  Frenchwoman  moves  her  hips  when  she 
walks.  This  young  woman  did  not. 

“  Where  have  I  seen  her  before  ?  I  was 
asking  myself  as  I  got  up  to  examine  some 
frocks  nearer  to  where  she  was.  Then  I  heard 
her  voice.  Curiously  enough,  I  remember 
people  better  by  their  voices  than  their  faces. 
She  flashed  a  searching  glance  at  me,  but  I  looked 
past  her  with  vaguely  unseeing  eyes.  I  had 
remembered  who  she  was,  but  I  had  no  desire 
that  she  should  know  that  I  had  recognised  her. 
Not  just  then. 

Nor  ah  Kennedy  might  dye  her  hair  and  eye- 

14 
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brows,  but  she  could  never  change  that  voice 
of  hers  or  the  colour  of  her  greenish  eyes.  Norah 
Kennedy  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  shop  assis¬ 
tant  ! 

“  Whom  do  you  think  I  saw  to-day,  Pat  ?  " 
I  asked  when  I  got  home  that  afternoon. 

“  You  know  well  enough  I  was  never  any 
good  at  riddles,  Anna/'  Pat  said  plaintively. 
“  Whom  did  you  see  ?  " 

“  Norah  Kennedy,  my  dear/' 

“  No."  He  sat  up  and  stared  at  me. 
“  Where  ?  " 

“  In  a  shop,  selling  things,"  I  went  on. 
“  She's  an  assistant  in  a  shop  in  Regent  Street 
where  Camille  used  to  be.  They  call  it  the 
Maison  Delaunnay  now.  No  end  of  swagger 
about  it." 

“  Shop  in  Regent  Street,"  Pat  mused.  “  U-um ! 
I'll  bet  she's  up  to  no  good.  Whereabouts  is  it, 
Anna  ?  I  mean,  who  is  it  next  to  ?  " 

“  Beckerstein  the  jeweller." 

“  Oh,  ho !  "  He  was  all  animation  now. 
“  There's  a  narrow  little  street  on  the  other 
side,  isn't  there  ?  " 

“Yes,  I  remember  that  because  I  had  to 
wait  there  for  ages  for  the  traffic  to  pass.  But 
what's  that  got  to  do  with  Norah  ?  It  looks 
as  though  our  thousand  pounds  has  gone  west, 
Pat,"  I  grumbled.  “  She  must  be  hard  up  if 
she's  a  shop  assistant." 
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Instead  of  commenting  on  that,  Pat  asked 
another  question. 

“  What's  the  shop  like  inside,  Anna  ?  "  There 
was  an  air  of  suppressed  excitement  about  him 
which  showed  that  he  was  on  the  track  of  an 
idea. 

"  A  long,  narrow  sort  of  place.  With  .  .  . 
Let  me  see."  I  closed  my  eyes  the  better  to 
visualise  it.  “  A  little  counter,  and  behind  that 
a  sort  of  partition  with  shelves.  Half-way  up 
the  shop  are  two  or  three  little  fitting-rooms, 
and  then  presses  where  they  keep  blouses  and 
things.  Beyond  that  is  another  partition  be¬ 
hind  which,  I  suppose,  the  office  is.  What 
about  it  ?  " 

He  ignored  my  question  and  stood  up. 

“  I'm  going  for  a  walk,  Anna." 

It  was  lunch  time  when  he  came  back. 

“  Supposing  Norah  is  a  partner  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  instead  of  only  an  assistant,  what  would 
you  think  the  little  game  was  ?  "  he  asked 
casually,  as  he  picked  up  his  knife  and  fork. 

“  Fleecing  the  public,  of  course !  They 
charged  me  twenty  guineas  for  a  gown  which,  at 
the  outside,  isn't  worth  more  than  five." 

“  That'll  mean  twenty  guineas  more  on  to 
Norah's  little  account.  But  cave."  (That  was 
the  agreed  signal  for  a  maid  coming  into  the 
room.)  “  Give  me  another  helping  of  that  cold 
chicken,  my  dear." 
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We  talked  about  all  sorts  of  indifferent  tilings 
until  lunch  was  over. 

“  How  would  you  like  a  birthday  present, 
Anna  ?  "  Pat  asked  as  we  sipped  our  coffee. 

4 4  It's  not  your  birthday,  but  it  will  be 
soon." 

“  What  a  question  to  ask !  As  though  I’d 
say  no." 

“  How  would  you  like  a  pearl  necklace  ?  " 

“Pat!"  I  put  down  my  cup  and  looked 
him  squarely  in  the  face.  “  If  I  am  to  have  a 
pearl  necklace,  it  is  going  to  be  bought  with 
our  money — not  stolen." 

“  'Tis  insulting  ye  are,  darlin',"  he  said,  with 
a  gleam  in  his  eye.  “  Did  ye  ever  know  me  to 
steal ?  " 

“  Yes,"  I  said,  “  you  stole  my  heart.  Any¬ 
way,  I've  got  a  pearl  necklace."  (It  was  a 
small  one  Henri  Lemoine  had  given  me  when 
I  first  started  on  my  adventurous  career.) 

“  Wouldn't  ye  like  it  just  a  bit  longer,  now  ? 
Say  about  nearly  half  as  long  again." 

“  Well,  yes,  I  would."  What  woman  lived 
who  would  say  no  to  pearls  ? 

“  Let's  have  your  necklace,  then.  I'm  going 
to  take  it  along  to  Beckerstein's  to  have  the 
pearls  matched." 

“  Pat !  "  I  cried.  “  You've  got  something  up 
your  sleeve.  What  is  it 2.  " 

“  'Tis  me  arm,  I'm  thinking,"  said  Pat,  with 
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a  grin.  “  But  I  may  be  making  a  mistake,  of 
course.” 

I  knew  from  experience  that  it  was  no  use 
trying  to  get  anything  out  of  Pat  when  he  took 
that  attitude,  so  I  said  nothing  more.  I  brought 
him  the  necklace  in  its  little  velvet-lined  leather 
case. 

“  Don't  let  him  charge  you  too  much  for 
them,  Pat,”  I  warned. 

It  was  fully  three  hours  before  Pat  returned. 
He  put  the  case,  nicely  done  up  in  brown  paper 
and  string,  into  my  hands. 

“  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  me  dear,” 
he  said,  kissing  me.  “  A  bit  previous,  but  that 
doesn't  need  to  matter.” 

He  cut  the  string  for  me,  but  allowed  me  to 
open  it.  I  drew  out  my  own  necklace,  perfectly 
matched  and  as  long  again  as  it  was  before. 

“  Oh,  you  dear,  darling  Pat !  ”  I  threw  my 
arms  round  him  and  kissed  him.  “  What  a 
lovely  birthday  present.” 

“  I'm  glad  you  like  it,”  he  said  modestly, 
kissing  me  back.  “  Beckerstein  and  I  went  to 
no  end  of  trouble  over  matching  them.  We 
got  quite  chatty  over  it.” 

“  But  what  I'm  wondering  about  is,  Pat, 
why  you  should  have  wanted  to  buy  me  pearls 
at  this  particular  time.” 

“  You  are,  are  you  ?  Well,  'tis  this  way.  I 
wanted  to  have  a  look  at  the  inside  of  Becker- 
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stein's  place,  to  see  the  position  of  his  safe, 
and  any  other  little  items  of  interest.  I  find  he 
has  burglar- alarms  fitted  to  his  doors,  and  to 
the  two  back  windows,  both  of  which  are  barred." 

“  For  which  you  paid  blank  pounds  ?  " 

“  You've  guessed  it  in  one,  Anna.  I  had  an 
idea  that  our  friend  Norah  was  flying  at  higher 
game  than  rooking  the  public  in  a  blouse-shop. 
She's  much  too  clever  to  be  wasting  her  time 
in  that  fashion.  She's  one  of  a  gang,  and  I'll 
bet  they're  after  Beckerstein's  safe." 

“  And  how  are  they  going  to  get  at  the  safe 
if  there  are  burglar-alarms  on  the  doors  and 
windows  ?  "  I  asked. 

“  Well,"  said  Pat,  “  if  I'm  not  greatly  mis¬ 
taken,  they're  going  to  burgle  the  safe  from 
the  back." 

“  From  the  back  ? 

“  You've  heard  a  saying  about  stone  walls 
not  making  a  prison,  nor  iron  bars  a  cage, 
haven't  ye,  Anna  ?  " 

“  Well !  "  I  said  eagerly.  “  And  what  then  ? " 

“  I've  a  theory,  Anna.  I  may  be  wrong,  of 
course,  but  it's  a  peanut  to  a  pumpkin  that 
I'm  right." 

“  But  supposing  you  are  right,  Pat,"  I  asked. 
“  How  is  it  going  to  benefit  us  ?  " 

Would  Pat  want  to  join  in  with  them,  I  was 
asking  myself  fearfully,  and  become  one  of  a 
gang  of  thieves  ? 
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“  When  I  know  for  certain  what  their  game 
is,  Anna,  I’m  going  to  blackmail  'em  to  the  tune 
of  a  few  thousand.  Interest  on  our  thousand 
and  a  little  over.  Well  discuss  that  end  of  it 
later.  I'd  like  to  propose  having  a  cut  in  on 
the  swag — it'll  be  one  of  the  biggest  jewellery 
coups  ever  made  in  London  if  they  bring  it  off 
— but  it's  hardly  in  our  line." 

“  It  certainly  is  not!  "  I  said,  with  an  in¬ 
tense  feeling  of  relief.  “  We're  not  thieves." 

“  Sure  we're  not,  darlin'."  He  stood  up  and 
started  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with 
his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets.  “If  I  only 
knew  what  night  the  job  was  coming  off  !  I've 
a  good  mind  to  burgle  the  infernal  place  to  see 
what  progress  they've  made.  I  know  the  spot 
exactly  where  they'll  begin  operations.  It's 
about  thirty  paces  from  the  front  door,  just 
behind  one  of  those  presses  you  mentioned, 
Anna." 

“  Of  course  we  may  be  all  wrong,  Pat,"  I 
ventured  to  suggest.  I  didn't  like  that  sug¬ 
gestion  of  his  about  burglaring  at  all.  Truth 
to  tell,  it  frightened  me.  I  have  a  vivid  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  I  was  seeing  him  arrested  in  the  very 
act  of  climbing  in  at  a  window. 

“  Well,  we'll  see,"  he  said  decisively.  “  I'm 
going  along  this  very  night  to  investigate." 

“Pat,  you're  not!"  I  cried.  “Just  think 
what'll  happen  if  you're  caught.  By  the  police 
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would  be  bad  enough,  but  if  those  people  really 
are  crooks,  they'll  shoot  you  at  sight.  Don't 
go,  Pat/'  I  pleaded. 

“  I'm  going,  Anna,"  he  said  stubbornly. 
When  he  used  that  tone  of  voice  I  knew  that  it 
was  no  use  arguing  further ;  I  let  go  his  arm 
and  sat  down,  with  my  face  turned  from  him. 

“  But,  just  to  please  you,  darlin',  I'll  be 
extra  special  careful.  I'll  not  burgle  the  place  ; 
I'll  wait  outside  and  see  what  happens.  If 
I'm  not  making  a  mistake  about  friend  Norah, 
I'll  see  something  that  will  tell  me  what  they're 
up  to." 

Towards  early  morning  I  woke  from  uneasy 
slumber  to  hear  Pat  coming  in,  quietly  so  as 
not  to  disturb  me.  I  was  out  of  bed  and  out 
into  the  little  passage  almost  before  the  door 
had  closed  behind  him. 

“  Thank  God  you're  back,  Pat,"  I  cried 
tremulously,  catching  his  arm  and  hugging  it  to 
my  side.  “I've  been  imagining  all  sorts  of 
dreadful  things  had  happened  to  you." 

“Be  the  holy  smoke  and  they  nearly  did, 
darlin',"  he  said  with  a  grin,  sitting  down  and 
taking  off  his  shoes.  “  I  had  to  run  for  it. 
You  see,  it  was  this  way.  But  I'd  better  start 
at  the  beginning.  First  of  all,  I  strolled  down 
Regent  Street  on  the  opposite  side  to  see  if  the 
coast  was  clear.  The  shop  was  lighted  up  and 
there  was  Norah  herself  bustling  about,  pinning 
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price- tags — I  suppose  they  were — on  to  frocks 
and  things.  She  had  a  pile  of  them  spread  out 
on  the  counter.  There's  a  sale  on  there  to¬ 
morrow,  Anna — ‘  Startling  Reductions,'  ‘  Every¬ 
thing  To  Be  Sold,'  It's  just  as  well  I'd  got 
busy  at  once.  Well,  when  I  came  past  the 
second  time,  she  had  been  joined  by  a  tall 
dark  chap  with  a  little  moustache.  I  moved 
down  the  street  and  pretended  to  be  waiting 
for  a  bus. 

“  After  a  bit  the  lights  went  out  and  I  saw 
them  both  come  out,  the  man  carrying  a  suit¬ 
case.  f  They've  got  the  swag  !  '  I  think  at  first. 
I  was  making  up  my  mind  to  follow  them  when 
I  saw  them  turn  down  the  side-street.  There 
wasn't  a  soul  about  there,  so  I  thought  I'd  better 
let  them  get  ahead  a  bit  before  I  followed. 
They  were  well  ahead  of  me  when  I  came  round 
the  corner,  but  near  enough  for  me  to  keep  them 
in  sight.  Half-way  up  the  street  they  stopped 
and  looked  round,  as  though  they  were  un¬ 
decided  to  turn  back  or  go  on,  but  in  reality  I 
suppose  to  see  if  there  was  anyone  about.  I 
had  been  prepared  for  that  and  dodged  into  a 
convenient  doorway.  I  peeped  out  at  them. 
I  saw  the  chap  do  a  funny  thing.  The  suit¬ 
case  had  flown  open  and,  without  stopping,  he 
had  let  its  contents  drop  out  on  to  the  road.  I 
wait  till  they  turn  the  farthest  corner,  then  I 
hurry  along  the  way  they  had  just  gone.  Was 
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I  going  to  prove  the  first  part  of  my  theory  ? 
I  was  asking  myself,  with  my  eyes  glued  to  that 
one  particular  spot.  I  came  up  to  it.  It  was 
a  little  heap  of  whitish  powder." 

“  Powder,"  I  ejaculated.  “  What  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  thing  !  " 

“  Wasn’t  it,"  agreed  Pat  with  a  grin.  “  It 
had  proved  my  theory,  though.  IT1  bet  all  the 
money  in  the  world  that  pair  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on  the  wall  at  the  back  of  Beckerstein's 
safe  and  are  carrying  the  plaster  out  every 
night  in  a  suit-case.  It's  easy  enough,  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it.  Most  of  the  walls  in 
these  old  shops  are  only  lath  and  plaster.  Any¬ 
how,  Pm  banking  on  the  fact  that  to-morrow 
night  Nor  ah  and  her  pal  will  be  through  the 
wall  and  working  on  Beckerstein's  safe  with  an 
acetylene  burner,  and  they'll  cut  through  the 
back  as  though  it  were  cheese.  All  the  up-to- 
date  burglars  go  for  the  back  of  a  safe  nowadays  ; 
they  don’t  trouble  about  the  locks." 

“  What  are  we  going  to  do,  Pat  ?  Let  them 
get  away  with  £50,000  worth  of  jewels,  or 
inform  on  them  ?  " 

“  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  scheme  to  go  along  in 
the  morning  and  collect  our  thousand  with  a 
few  more  added  for  interest." 

“  And  let  them  get  away  with  the  contents 
of  Beckerstein's  safe  ?  " 

“  Well,"  said  Pat  slowly,  “  I  like  little  Becker- 
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stein,  but  I  don't  quite  see  why  I  should  save 
his  property  for  nothing." 

“  We're  not  going  to  touch  those  jewels, 
whatever  happens,  Pat,"  I  said  sharply. 

“  Did  I  say  I  was,  me  dear  ?  " 

“  No." 

“  Well,  then,  don't  cry  out  until  you're  hurt. 
You  and  I  are  going  to  call  on  Norah  to-morrow 
morning  at  eleven  o'clock  sharp."  He  yawned 
widely.  “  And  now  I'm  going  to  bed." 

It  was  a  few  minutes  after  eleven  the  next 
morning  when  Pat  and  I  walked  into  the  Maison 
Delaunnay. 

An  assistant  came  forward  to  attend  to  us. 

“  What  can  I  show  you,  madame  ?  " 

“  I  want  to  see  the  proprietor,  please,"  said 
Pat. 

The  girl  looked  a  little  scared.  She  had 
served  me  the  day  before,  and  I  suppose  she 
thought  we  had  come  to  report  some  mis¬ 
demeanour  on  her  part.  I  smiled  at  her  to 
reassure  her,  and  to  let  her  see  that  our  errand 
had  nothing  to  do  with  her. 

“  Monsieur  Fountaineau  is  engaged  in  the 
office,  sir,  but  I  shall  tell  him.  Or  perhaps 
madame  would  do  ?  "  She  indicated  Norah 
Kennedy,  who  was  standing  a  little  way  off 
watching  us. 

“  Oh,  yes,  madame  will  do,"  I  said  pleasantly. 

“  Madame  "  came  forward. 
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“  Good  morneeng,  madame,”  she  said.  “  And 
what  can  I  have  zee  pleasure  of  showeeng 
madame  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,  thank  you,  Norah,”  I  said  quietly. 
“  My  husband  and  I  have  come  to  collect  that 
thousand  pounds  of  ours  you  got  away  with.” 

“  With  interest  added,”  Pat  interposed. 

She  stared  first  at  one  and  then  the  other  of 
us  in  bewilderment.  She  really  was  a  superb 
actress. 

“  But,  madame,  I  you  comprehend  not.  Est 
ess  perhaps  that  madame  meestake  me  for 
some  ozer  person,  n'est  pas  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Norah,”  Pat  said  coolly. 
“  Those  eyes  of  yours  give  you  away  every  time. 
You  ought  to  have  dyed  them  too.  You'd 
better  take  us  into  the  office,  and  bring  your 
partner  along.” 

“  But,  monsieur.”  She  lifted  her  shoulders. 
“  I  assure  you  that  I  understand  not.” 

“  Perhaps  you  will  when  I  tell  you  that  there 
is  a  suit-case  ” — he  was  looking  straight  into 
her  greenish  eyes  as  he  spoke — “  and  some 
white  powder  in  it.  Some  powder  which  was 
dropped  into  the  road  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
blow  away.” 

I  was  watching  her  made-up  face  carefully, 
and  saw  a  little  quiver  pass  over  it,  but  her 
expression  of  bewilderment  did  not  change. 

“  Also,”  Pat  went  on  calmly,  “  a  convenient 
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little  aperture  in  a  wall,  and  some  acetylene 
gas  .  . 

“You  are  a  devil !  "  she  interrupted,  in  a  low 
intense  voice.  “  Will  you  come  zis  way,  mon¬ 
sieur/'  she  said  courteously  in  her  old  voice. 
“  Monsieur  ess  een  zee  office." 

She  led  the  way,  her  ultra-fashionable  black 
gown  fluttering  as  she  went.  Without  waiting 
to  knock  she  opened  the  door,  waved  us  in,  and 
closed  it  behind  her. 

A  dark,  rather  handsome,  immaculately 
tailored  man,  a  little  past  his  first  youth,  who 
was  seated  at  a  littered  desk,  looked  up.  Then 
got  up  instantly,  bowing  first  low  to  me  and  then 
to  Pat. 

“  These  are  the  O'Callaghans,  George,"  Norah 
said.  Some  vibrant  quality  in  her  voice  made 
him  look  at  her  quickly,  questioningly. 

“  Supposing  we  sit  down  and  talk  it  over," 
“  George  "  said  suavely.  He  pulled  a  chair  for¬ 
ward  for  me.  “  I  was  afraid  you  had  spotted 
Norah,  Mrs.  O'Callaghan." 

“  We've  come  for  that  £1,000  of  ours,"  Pat 
said,  drawing  a  chair  up  to  the  desk.  “  With 
interest  added,  of  course." 

“  Certainly,"  said  “  George  "  agreeably,  bring¬ 
ing  out  a  cheque-book  from  a  drawer  in  the 
desk.  “  I  was  half  expecting  we  would  get  a 
call  from  you.  £1,000  at  five  per  cent,  will 
be  " — he  picked  up  a  pen — “  will  be " 
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“  We'll  let  it  go  at  £5,000,"  Pat  interposed. 

“  My  good  sir,"  “  George  "  said,  putting  his 
pen  down  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  “  I'll 
see  you  damned  first." 

Pat  stood  up  to  go. 

“  Come  on,  Anna,"  he  said  calmly.  “  We're 
going  round  to  Vine  Street." 

“  For  God's  sake,  George  !  "  Norah  Kennedy 
whispered  distractedly,  “  don't  let  them  go.  He 
knows  !  " 

“  Knows  ?  Knows  what  ?  " 

“  Someone's  split  on  us  !  " 

Pat  sat  down  again.  He  leaned  over  the 
desk  to  “  George." 

<£  I  know  that  at  thirty  paces  from  the  entrance 
of  your  shop,"  he  said,  very  distinctly,  but  in  a 
low-pitched  voice,  “  something  has  happened  to 
the  plaster  in  the  dividing  wall." 

“  Ah  !  "  It  was  more  an  indrawn  breath  than 
a  word.  “  So  you  want  to  share  the  swag,  do 
you  ?  " 

“  No  ;  I  want  my  £5,000." 

££  And  just  exactly  how  much  will  your  in¬ 
formant  be  wanting  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  ?  " 
<£  George  "  asked  sarcastically. 

“  As  far  as  I  know,  my  wife  and  I  are  the 
only  two  who  know  what's  going  on,"  Pat  said 
with  one  of  his  brilliant  smiles. 

“  Then  how  the  devil  did  you  find  out  ?  " 

“  I  deduced  certain  premises  from  certain 
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other  facts.  To  speak  plainly,  I  had  my  sus¬ 
picions  of  you  and  took  the  liberty  of  watching 
you  last  night.  I  had  a  theory  and  I  was  able 
to  prove  it.  I  don't  mind  telling  ye,  though, 
that  the  police  nearly  nabbed  me.  If  they  had, 
the  game  would  have  been  up  properly,  because, 
to  save  myself,  I'd  have  had  to  split.  And  that 
would  have  spoilt  both  our  little  games." 

“  I  think  I  see  your  point,"  said  “  George  " 
with  a  sour  smile.  “  I'll  give  you  the  £5,000 
only  on  condition  that  we  are  not  interfered 
with.  Will  you  promise  to  keep  your  mouth 
shut  until  this  time  to-morrow  ?  " 

“  I  think  I  can  promise  that,"  said  Pat — 
“  when  you've  handed  me  the  £5,000." 

“  Pat !  "  I  protested.  “  You  can't.  Why, 
it's  nearly  as  bad  as  looting  the  safe  yourself." 

“  You  keep  out  of  this,  Anna,"  he  said  roughly. 
“  I  know  what  I'm  doing." 

Like  a  wise  wrife  I  said  no  more,  but  1  made 
up  my  mind  to  have  my  say  in  the  affair  later. 
“  George  "  opened  his  cheque-book. 

“  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  your  promise 
includes  your  wife's,  Mr.  O'Callaghan  ?  " 

“  Naturally,"  Pat  said  with  dignity.  “  We 
both  keep  our  mouths  shut.  You  have  me  word 
of  honour  that  you  will  be  allowed  to  get  on 
with  your  work  without  interference  directly  or 
indirectly  from  us." 

I  suppose  you  know  what's  likely  to  happen 
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if  you  do  split  ?  "  “  George  "  said.  “  There's 
more  than  one  in  this,  you  know.  If  we're 
nabbed,  we  will  know  who  is  responsible." 

“  Do  we  need  to  discuss  that  ?  "  Pat  asked 
unconcernedly.  “  I've  given  you  me  word  that 
we'll  allow  you  to  break  into  Beckerstein's  safe 
without  lifting  a  finger  to  stop  you.  Surely 
that's  enough  for  you  ?  " 

“  I  only  thought  I'd  mention  it,"  said 
“  George,"  “  in  case  you  should  have  happened 
to  forget  it." 

He  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink,  and  filled  in 
the  cheque.  “  There  you  are,"  he  said,  de¬ 
taching  it,  and  handing  it  to  him. 

But  Pat  did  not  put  out  a  hand  to  take  it. 

“  Let's  have  the  ‘  ready,'  "  said  Pat.  “  In 
twenties,  fifties,  and  huodreds.  I  should  have 
mentioned  it  before." 

“  George  "  glared  across  the  desk  at  him,  but 
said  nothing.  He  tore  the  cheque  up  into  little 
pieces,  then  filled  in  another. 

“  Call  the  girl,  Norah,"  he  snarled. 

Norah  left  the  room,  with  an  air  of  being  again 
Madame,  the  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  the  shop. 

“  George  "  handed  the  smart  girl  who  appeared 
the  cheque,  together  with  a  leather  bag  and  a 
slip. 

“  In  twenties,  fifties,  and  hundreds,"  he  said 
curtly. 

“  Yes,  sir." 
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The  messenger  swung  about  on  her  heels 
smartly,  and  we  were  alone  with  “  George  " 
again.  Norah  had  not  come  back.  The  three 
of  us  sat  there  as  though  we  had  all  been  stricken 
dumb,  until  the  messenger's  return  and  “  George " 
handed  over  the  money. 

A  little  while  later,  settled  in  a  taxi  on  our 
way  to  our  bank,  I  turned  to  Pat. 

“  It's  perfectly  hateful  to  have  to  stand  by 
and  see  those  people  get  away  with  the  contents 
of  Beckerstein's  safe,"  I  said  hotly.  “  Why 
didn't  you  frighten  them  off,  Pat  ?  99 

“  For  why  ?  "  he  asked  grinning.  “  Let  'em 
burst  open  the  safe.  They'll  never  get  away 
with  Beckerstein's  jewels,  me  dear." 

“  Who's  going  to  stop  them  ?  We  can't. 
We've  given  our  word  not  to  interfere." 

“  With  the  work,"  Pat  remarked  sarcastically. 
“  There  won't  be  any  jewels  in  the  safe  for  them 
to  take.  I  had  a  few  words  with  Beckerstein 
this  mornin'.  He  knows  what's  going  to  happen. 
All  that  friend  George  will  find  in  Beckerstein's 
safe  will  be  nothing  but  a  few  empty  jewel-cases 
waiting  for  them." 

“  Pat,"  I  said.  “  You're  a  marvel." 

“  Yes,"  my  husband  replied,  and  when 
Norah  and  her  pal  have  recovered  from  that 
surprise  there'll  be  another  waiting  for  'em. 
There'll  be  about  six  detectives  waiting  to  jump 

on  them." 

15 
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Two  mornings  later,  the  papers  reported  the 
attempted  burglary  at  Beckerstein's,  with  many 
lurid  details  as  to  the  savage  fight  put  up  by 
the  pair  when  the  police  descended  upon  them 
in  their  own  shop.  But  privately,  I  wondered 
whether  Pat  had  been  wise  in  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  two  such  desperate  criminals.  I  had 
a  pretty  fair  idea  that  Nor  ah  Kennedy  would 
not  hesitate  to  “  split  ”  upon  us  by  way  of 
revenge,  and  as  events  turned  out  I  was  partly 
right. 


CHAPTER  XV 


It  was  shortly  after  the  routing  of  Norah 
Kennedy  that  I  met  Reggie  Gilmour  for  the 
first  time  during  four  years.  The  war  had 
certainly  done  Reggie  good  :  he  had  improved 
almost  out  of  recognition. 

We  had  tea  together  and  he  told  me  all  about 
himself.  He  had  volunteered  for  intelligence 
work  and  had  been  engaged  on  it  for  the  best 
part  of  a  couple  of  years. 

“  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  yourself,  Anna/' 
he  said  quietly.  “  Somewhere,  if  possible,'"  he 
added  meaningly,  “  where  we  cannot  possibly  be 
overheard."" 

“  Why,  Reggie  !  ""  I  laughed  in  his  doleful 
face,  “  what"s  the  matter.  You  look  so  serious."" 

“  I  am  serious,""  said  Reggie.  He  certainly 
looked  it !  “  It"s  a  very  grave  matter  for  you."" 

“  All  right,""  I  said  lightly.  “  Then  why  not 
take  me  for  a  drive  in  a  taxi  ?  That’s  where 
all  you  Secret  Service  men  take  people  when 
you  don"t  want  to  be  overheard,  isn"t  it  ?  ""  I 
asked  laughingly. 

“  Please  don"t  be  frivolous,  Anna.  It"s  no 
laughing  matter."" 
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He  hailed  a  taxi  and  ordered  the  man  to  drive 
us  to  Richmond.  As  we  were  passing  down 
Piccadilly  I  turned  to  him  decisively. 

“  Now  what  really  is  the  matter,  Reggie  ?  " 
I  was  beginning  to  be  intensely  curious. 

But  Reggie  hesitated  for  quite  a  long  time 
before  he  would  answer  me. 

“  If  you  don't  want  to  tell  me/'  I  said  at 
last,  “  why  on  earth  have  you  made  me  so 
curious  ?  I'm  dying  to  hear  what  it's  all 
about." 

u  You  know  I  wish  you  and  Pat  nothing  but 
good,  don't  you  ?  "  he  said  abruptly. 

“  Yes,  I'm  sure  you  do." 

“  Well,"  said  Reggie,  deeply  embarrassed,  “  I 
don't  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  it,  but 
for  some  time  past  Scotland  Yard  has  been 
tracing  your  movements.  There  was  a  woman 
named  Hoffman  who  complained  to  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Department  about  you.  She  said 
she  had  lost  several  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
jewellery  about  the  time  she  and  her  husband 
were  detained  by  the  police,  and  that  she  was 
convinced  that  you  were  the  only  people  who 
could  have  laid  hands  on  it." 

“  But  I  thought  someone  in  the  hotel  was 
suspected,"  I  said  airily. 

“  So  they  were  until  she  consulted  her  husband. 
Evidently  they  put  two  and  two  together  and 
added  them  up." 
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“  That  was  what  I  was  afraid  of,”  I  murmured. 

“  I  hear  that  you  are  living  at  the  rate  of 
£10,000  a  year,  and  though  the  police  have  made 
all  sorts  of  inquiries,  they  can't  find  that  you 
have  any  known  source  of  income.  They  know 
Pat  cannot,  for  all  his  family  are  notoriously 
poor.  If  you  take  my  advice,  Anna,  you'll  get 
out  of  the  country  for  a  while.  Get  over  to 
France  or  America  till  everything  blows  over.” 

Stunned  by  the  news,  which  came  as  a  com¬ 
plete  surprise  to  me,  I  hardly  knew  what  to 
say.  I  did  not  dream  of  lying  to  Reggie,  for  I 
understood  him  too  wxll  to  believe  that  he  would 
wilfully  frighten  me. 

“  Thank  you  for  telling  me,  Reggie,”  I  mur¬ 
mured  meekly.  I  was  realising  that  he  was 
about  the  only  real  friend  we  had  in  the 
world.  For  adventurers  cannot  afford  to  have 
friends. 

After  that  I  sat  silent  until  we  were  passing 
through  Chiswick,  when  I  asked  him  if  it  would 
be  possible  for  us  to  get  passports  and  make  our 
way  to  France. 

Reggie  was  dubious. 

“  You'll  have  to  get  someone  to  recommend 
you,  you  know,”  he  said.  “  I'm  not  saying  the 
police  would  raise  any  objection  to  your  leaving 
the  country,  but  they  might.  I'll  make  a  few 
judicious  inquiries  if  you  like,  although  you 
mustn't  blame  me  if  I  can  do  nothing.” 
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“  I  know  you’ll  do  all  you  can  for  us,  Reggie 
dear,”  I  said  a  little  shakily. 

I'm  afraid  I  remember  very  little  of  that  trip 
to  Richmond.  My  mind  was  too  filled  with 
thoughts  of  the  dangers  which  seemed  to  be 
surrounding  us,  hemming  us  in. 

I  must  say  that  Pat  and  I  had  been  about  as 
careful  a  pair  of  adventurers  as  could  be  found 
the  world  over.  The  money  and  jewels  we  had 
obtained  were  all  carefully  stowed  away  in 
banks  and  safe-deposits.  The  tradespeople  who 
so  cheerfully  cashed  our  cheques  never  took  us 
for  anything  but  a  well-to-do  young  couple  with 
a  fat  private  income.  As  for  our  society 
acquaintances,  those  who  did  not  know  me  when 
I  helped  Henri  Lemoine  to  run  his  baccarat 
parties  never  in  the  least  questioned  my  bona- 
fides.  I  was  the  wife  of  a  scion  of  a  famous,  if 
impoverished,  Irish  family,  and  as  such  much 
sought  after  by  certain  people.  Nevertheless, 
for  a  long  time  I  had  been  dissatisfied  with  our 
life.  Too  well  did  I  realise  that  our  hairbreadth 
escapes  could  not  continue  for  ever.  So  far 
we  had  dodged  the  attention  of  Scotland  Yard 
because  our  victims  had  mainly  been  people 
whose  pasts  were  much  too  shady  to  permit 
their  seeking  official  assistance.  And  now  what 
I  had  been  fearing  all  along  had  come  to  pass. 
The  eagle  eye  of  Scotland  Yard  was  on  us. 

Before  I  was  back  home  again  I  was  firmly 
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resolved  to  insist  on  Pat  and  myself  clearing 
out  of  England.  At  all  costs  I  meant  to  get 
out  of  London  before  the  week  was  out. 

Pat  arrived  back  about  half-past  six  in  great 
spirits.  He  bounced  in  like  a  great  boy. 

“  Are  ye  in,  Anna  ?  ”  he  shouted  as  he  opened 
the  door. 

I  did  not  answer,  and  Pat  came  into  the 
sitting-room. 

“  Pat,”  I  said,  “  it's  come.”  I  was  sitting 
huddled  up  in  an  easy-chair  staring  moodily 
into  the  fire. 

“  Why,”  said  Pat,  after  kissing  me,  “  what- 
ever's  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Matter  enough,”  I  said  ruefully.  “  I  met 
Reggie  this  afternoon.  He  told  me  the  sooner 
we  cleared  out  of  England  the  better  it  would 
be  for  us.  It  seems  that,  with  all  our  cleverness, 
we've  not  altogether  escaped  the  attention  of 
Scotland  Yard.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pat,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  both  our  movements  are 
being  closely  watched  even  now.  They've  been 
tracing  our  movements.” 

And  then  I  told  him  all  Reggie's  news. 

Pat's  face  went  white,  then  red,  then  a  little 
white  again. 

“  Whew !  ”  he  said  at  last,  his  face  its 
normal  colour  again.  “  So  that  explains  every¬ 
thing.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  I  asked  sharply. 
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What  further  dreadful  thing  had  transpired  ? 
I  wondered. 

“  Well,”  said  Pat  slowly,  “  I  was  walking 
out  of  the  Criterion  after  lunch  to-day  when  a 
couple  of  fellows  stopped  me.  ‘  Seen  anything 
of  your  friend  Nor  ah  lately  ?  *  said  one,  with  a 
grin.  I  thought  I  had  seen  the  pair  around 
London  somewhere,  and  answered  them  civilly 
enough.  ‘  I  believe  she’s  got  into  trouble  with 
the  police/  I  said  ;  ‘  I  haven’t  seen  her  for  some 
months  now.’ 

“  The  pair  laughed  and  looked  at  each  other. 
‘  She  isn’t  the  only  one,’  said  the  chap  who  had 
first  spoken  to  me.  ‘  If  you’ll  take  a  little  good 
advice,’  he  added,  ‘  you’d  better  keep  clear  of 
such  people.’ 

“  I  thanked  him  and  walked  on,  thinking  no 
more  about  it.  So  that’s  what  he  meant,  is 
it?  ” 

“  We’ve  got  to  get  away,  Pat,”  I  said  firmly, 
“  And  at  once.” 

We  did  not  bother  going  out  to  dinner  that 
night.  After  having  something  to  eat  in  the 
flat,  we  sat  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning 
discussing  our  plans.  The  bank  pass-book  re¬ 
vealed  £3,300  lying  to  our  credit  in  ready  cash, 
enough  to  carry  us  over  for  all  immediate  wants. 
The  jewels  we  resolved  to  leave  behind.  Bit¬ 
terly  as  I  regretted  having  to  leave  them,  I 
knew  it  was  far  too  dangerous  to  carry  them 
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on  our  persons.  All  we  could  do  was  to  hide 
the  keys  of  the  boxes  in  the  safe-deposits,  and 
we  could  think  of  no  safer  place  than  our  bank. 

As  soon  as  the  bank  was  open  in  the  morning 
Pat  telephoned  them  instructing  them  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  draft  for  £3,000  on  Paris,  which  he 
would  confirm  later  by  letter.  With  that  trouble 
off  his  mind,  he  went  down  to  see  about  our 
passports.  We  realised  that  we  were  taking  a 
terribly  risky  step,  for  if  the  police  really  wanted 
us,  this  was  just  the  time  we  would  be  arrested, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  else  to  be  done. 
I  sat  moping  at  home,  afraid  to  go  out,  and 
jumping  at  every  sound.  When  I  heard  the  key 
in  the  door  I  sank  down  on  to  the  handiest 
chair  half-dead  with  fright.  Was  it  someone 
come  to  convey  me  to  the  police-station  ?  I 
was  asking  myself  with  a  curious  feeling  of 
dread  I  had  never  before  experienced.  But  it 
was  only  Pat,  and  his  news  was  good.  A  letter 
from  a  relative  with  an  influential  position  in 
the  Government  service  had  worked  wonders 
down  at  the  Passport  Office. 

“  Of  course/'  said  Pat,  “  we  can't  tell  yet 
what  is  going  to  happen.  Maybe  Scotland  Yard 
will  veto  the  whole  thing,  in  which  case  we'll 
make  off  to  Ireland.  We'll  not  be  trapped  like 
rabbits  here." 

“  Yes,"  I  agreed  shiveringly,  with  my  heart 
somewhere  down  in  the  region  of  my  shoes. 
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I  telephoned  Reggie  next  morning  to  inform 
him  what  we  had  arranged.  Then  for  three 
days  we  lived  a  life  of  alternate  hope  and  des¬ 
pair,  until  one  morning  there  came  a  note  from 
Reggie  to  say  that  our  passports  were  waiting 
for  us  at  the  office  in  Victoria  Street,  and  tell¬ 
ing  us  that  we  could  leave  the  country  as  soon 
as  we  liked  afterwards.  We  felt  like  shouting 
aloud,  so  great  was  our  sense  of  relief.  Slowly 
the  prison  doors,  which  had  seemed  opening  to 
receive  us,  closed  again. 

Pat  went  off  to  the  office  to  get  the  passports, 
while  I  arranged  with  an  agent  to  let  our  flat 
furnished,  paid  the  maids  off,  and  packed. 

Later  on  in  the  afternoon  we  boarded  the 
Paris  train  at  Waterloo,  with  such  a  feeling  of 
relief  That  I  had  never  in  my  life  before  experi¬ 
enced.  But  we  had  an  anxious  moment  before 
we  finally  got  aboard  the  steamer  at  Southamp¬ 
ton.  We  might  be  stopped  by  a  wire,  the  train 
might  break  down ,  a  dozen  things  might  happen 
to  delay  our  departure.  But  none  of  them 
did. 

Once  settled  in  Paris  it  was  amazing  how  our 
spirits  revived.  We  forgot  all  our  anxieties, 
and  became  immersed  in  the  curious  war-time 
life  of  the  French  capital.  The  hotels,  which 
were  terribly  expensive,  were  full  of  naval  and 
military  officers.  Suitable  as  any  of  these  hotels 
would  have  been  for  our  purpose,  I  shrunk  from 
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their  outrageous  charges,  and  insisted  on  our 
taking  a  flat  at  Passy,  in  the  Avenue  Kleber. 

It  was  close  enough  to  places  like  the  Majestic 
and  Elysee  Palace,  and  conveniently  away  from 
prying  eyes.  There  were  any  number  of  well- 
to-do  English  and  American  people  in  the  Gay 
City,  despite  the  war,  and  we  made  up  our 
minds  it  would  not  be  our  fault  if  we  did  not 
effect  some  profitable  coup. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  we  amused  our¬ 
selves  with  striking  up  acquaintances  with  rich 
people.  There  was  never  the  slightest  difficulty 
about  making  friends.  A  good-looking  young 
couple  like  Pat  and  me,  with  apparently  un¬ 
limited  cash  to  spend,  soon  found  all  sorts  of 
moneyed  people  who  put  themselves  out  to 
become  acquainted  with  us.  And  we  never 
missed  an  opportunity  to  add  to  our  already 
large  circle. 

Thus,  one  day,  in  the  expensive  Cafe  Ameri¬ 
can,  we  heard  a  stout  woman  in  execrable 
French  trying  to  order  a  lunch  from  a  waiter, 
who  could  merely  shrug  his  shoulders  in  hope¬ 
less  resignation. 

Pat  and  I,  both  speaking  excellent  French, 
came  to  the  lady's  rescue.  Smiles  from  the 
waiter,  smiles  from  the  lady  and  her  husband. 
They  turned  out  to  be  an  American  couple  who 
had  come  to  see  Europe  at  war.  They  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Merritt,  and  from  what 
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I  could  gather  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent 
conversation  they  were  very  wealthy,  as  we  had 
expected. 

They  insisted  on  our  lunching  with  them. 
Pat  introduced  me,  and  I  managed  to  convey 
the  information  to  them  that  he  was  a  son  of 
the  O’Callaghans  of  O’Callaghan  Castle,  of 
County  Roscommon.  Like  all  Americans,  they 
would  do  anything,  suffer  anything,  to  call  a 
member  of  the  aristocracy  their  friend.  We 
were  just  sufficiently  affable  enough  to  make 
them  wish  to  know  us  better.  Before  we  got 
up  to  leave  them,  Pat  and  I  had  graciously 
accepted  an  invitation  to  tea  the  following  day 
with  them  at  the  Hotel  Meurice,  where  they 
were  staying. 

I  think  they  liked  me  ;  I’m  sure  they  were  in 
love  with  Pat.  They  could  hardly  bear  to  let 
us  out  of  their  sight  for  five  minutes,  it  seemed. 
During  the  next  few  weeks  I  had  quite  an  ex¬ 
citing  time.  Mrs.  Merritt,  with  a  married  sister 
also  doing  the  sights,  insisted  on  dragging  me 
all  over  Paris.  I  was  very  useful  to  them  as 
an  interpreter,  and  knew  Paris  well  enough  to 
take  them  round  to  all  the  stock  show-places 
for  visitors.  What  amused  me  more  than  any¬ 
thing  was  the  outrageous  fashion  in  which  they 
were  allowing  themselves  to  be  swindled  by 
shopkeepers  through  their  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  language. 
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One  afternoon,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Merritt 
and  two  other  American  women,  I  was  shop¬ 
ping  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  As  the  Merritts 
did,  the  shopkeepers  took  Pat  and  myself  for 
a  well-to-do  young  English  couple  with  plenty 
of  money,  although  had  they  bothered  to  take 
notice  they  might  have  seen  that  it  was  rarely 
either  Pat  or  myself  bought  anything. 

This  particular  day  Mrs.  Merritt  badly  wanted 
a  small  pearl  necklace  to  send  to  a  niece  in 
Washington.  I  went  into  a  shop  with  her. 
Mrs.  Merritt’s  idea  of  price  was  something  like 
500  dollars,  but  the  jeweller,  with  outspread 
hands,  deprecated  the  thought  of  so  wealthy  a 
woman  as  Madame  Merritt  buying  such  tawdry 
rubbish.  I,  acting  as  go-between,  explained 
patiently  that  the  necklace  was  but  for  a  jeune 
fille ,  madame’s  niece.  He  said  that  he  had  just 
the  thing. 

Ultimately  Mrs.  Merritt  compromised  on  one 
for  which  the  old  thief  behind  the  counter 
wanted  1,200  francs  more.  As  he  was  wrap¬ 
ping  up  the  necklace  he  turned  to  me. 

“And  can  I  have  the  felicity  of  supplying 
Madame  with  anything  ?  ”  he  asked  politely. 

A  brilliant  idea  flashed  into  my  head. 

“  Oh,”  I  replied,  with  a  contemptuous  curl  of 
the  lips,  “  you  have  nothing  here  which  in¬ 
terests  me.”  My  air  was  disdain  itself.  “  I 
would  want  something  better.  I  have  many 
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diamonds.  They  are  all  beautiful  stones,  worth 
much  more  than  anything  you  have  here.” 

I  saw  the  old  swindler's  eyes  glitter. 

“  But,  madame,”  he  protested  eagerly,  “  I 
do  not  keep  my  valuable  gems  here.” 

“  Indeed  ?  ”  I  said,  showing  only  a  languid 
interest. 

“  Ah,  but  yes,  madame !  I  have  another 
place  in  the  Madeleine,  where  you  may  see 
pearls  and  diamonds  fit  for  a  queen.  The  sort 
of  thing  that  madame  could  not  resist.  This 
place  here,”  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  depre- 
catingly,  “  is  but  a  shop  for  the  tourists.” 

“  Well,”  I  said,  “  perhaps  I'll  see  you  some 
other  time.  Probably  next  week.  If  you  have 
anything  specially  good,  you  may  show  it  to 
me.” 

“  But  certainly,  madame  ;  I  shall  be  charmed.” 

When  I  went  home  that  evening  I  was  full 
of  my  sudden  idea. 

“  Pat,”  I  said,  “  I  think  I  know  where  there 
is  money  to  be  made.” 

“  Where,  oh,  where  ?  Light  of  my  heart ! 
For  we  shall  begin  to  need  it  presently.  And 
mighty  badly  too.” 

Thereupon  I  sat  down  and  told  him  of  the 
avaricious  old  jeweller  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
and  my  idea. 

“  Bon  !  Tres  bon  !  ”  cried  Pat  joyously. 

We  threshed  out  the  details  of  our  scheme  then 
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and  there.  The  time  for  its  execution  depended 
entirely  upon  the  departure  of  the  Merritts. 

To  begin  with  I  was  to  take  a  small  suite  at 
the  Hotel  Meurice.  Pat  was  to  be  called  away 
from  Paris,  and  remain  away — ostensibly.  The 
Merritts  and  myself  would  naturally  become 
more  friendly  than  ever,  if  that  were  possible. 
We  would  visit  the  jewellers  and  costumiers 
together  as  two  wealthy  women  industriously 
engaged  in  spending  money  on  whatever  took 
their  fancy. 

I  had  marked  down  the  jeweller  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix  as  likely  game,  and  intended  to 
concentrate  all  my  attention  on  him.  He  knew 
me  as  the  friend  of  the  American  millionaire 
and  his  wife,  and  would  no  doubt  trust  me  with 
anything  in  reason. 

Three  weeks  elapsed  before  the  Merritts  left 
Paris,  weeks  in  which  poor  Pat  lived  a  com¬ 
paratively  lonely  life  in  the  flat  at  Passy,  whilst 
I  wallowed  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  Occasionally  I 
steered  Mrs.  Merritt  into  the  j  eweller's  shop  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  The  old  rascal  was  always 
suavity  itself. 

“  When  might  I  have  the  extreme  pleasure  of 
showing  madame  some  of  my  beautiful  and 
more  valuable  gems  he  would  inquire  as  he 
placed  trays,  with  barely  hidden  indifference, 
before  Mrs.  Merritt's  gaze.  He  was  planning  in 
his  wicked  old  mind  how  he  was  going  to  rob 
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me  when  he  got  the  chance.  Even  as  I  was 
planning  to  rob  him ! 

I  was  very  haughty  with  him. 

“  Not  just  yet/'  I  would  say,  with  an  air  of 
being  annoyed  at  his  persistence.  “  My  husband 
is  away,  and  until  he  returns  I  should  not  dream 
of  buying  anything." 

“  Very  good,  madame,"  he  would  say  humbly. 

After  I  had  said  good-bye  to  my  American 
friends  at  the  railway-station  (Pat  being  still  an 
absentee),  I  went  back  to  the  Meurice  without 
wasting  a  minute.  I  'phoned  to  Gourdalet,  my 
jeweller,  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  to  tell  him  that 
my  husband  was  returning  to  Paris  that  after¬ 
noon,  and  that  if  he  cared  to  send  up  to  the 
Hotel  Meurice  a  selection  of  pearl  necklaces  up 
to  100,000  francs  in  value,  I  might  buy  one  or 
two.  I  had  taken  a  fancy  to  have  one,  I  said. 

The  bait  was  taken. 

“  Certainly,  madame,"  came  the  voice  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire.  “  I  shall  send  my 
principal  assistant  with  three  of  the  very  best 
necklaces.  What  time  would  suit  madame  ?  " 

I  turned  from  the  'phone  and  held  an  imaginary 
conversation. 

“  Oh,  about  four  o'clock." 

“  Very  good,  madame.  At  four  o'clock  my 
assistant  shall  be  there." 

In  a  perfect  fever  of  excitement  I  waited  for 
the  curtain  to  rise  on  the  next  act  of  the  little 
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comedy  we  were  staging.  It  was  played,  and 
the  curtain  fell. 

I  was  not  in  the  Hotel  Meurice  the  following 
afternoon  when  the  final  act  took  place.  Pat, 
in  the  garb  of  a  grave-faced  English  manservant, 
had  received  the  jeweller's  assistant,  and  taken 
from  him  three  plush  cases  which  the  man 
carried  in  a  little  bag. 

“  Madame  is  engaged  with  monsieur  just  now,” 
said  Pat,  in  halting  French.  “  I  will  take  the 
case  to  her,  and  she  will  doubtless  see  you  in  a 
few  minutes.  Be  pleased  to  be  seated.” 

What  happened  subsequently  took  place  in  a 
very  few  seconds.  While  the  jeweller's  assistant 
was  calmly  reading  an  evening  paper  stretched 
out  in  a  luxurious  arm-chair,  Pat  had  gone  into 
the  next  room,  thrown  a  big  overcoat  on, 
hurried  out  through  the  servants'  quarters  into 
the  Rue  Rivoli,  where  I,  ensconced  in  a  big 
touring  car,  was  already  waiting  with  our 
luggage. 

We  wasted  no  words.  There  was  no  time 
just  then. 

“  Any  luck,  Pat  ?  ”  I  asked  anxiously  later 
on,  as  we  were  whizzing  along. 

“  Got  them  in  me  pocket,”  he  replied, 
grinning  like  a  great  schoolboy.  “  I  daresay 
he's  still  sitting  in  that  drawing-room  waiting 
for  ye,  Anna.” 

“  Poor  fellow !  ”  I  said,  a  little  worriedly. 

16 
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“  I  hope  he  doesn't  get  into  too  much  trouble. 
I  guess  thereTl  be  the  deuce  to  pay  when  he 
gets  back  to  the  shop." 

We  were  on  our  way  back  to  Monte  Carlo. 
In  the  city  of  the  Casino,  where  adventurers 
flourish  like  the  palms,  and  beautiful  and  well¬ 
born  women  surreptitiously  pawn  their  jewels  in 
order  that  they  may  gamble  at  the  tables,  we 
were  hoping  to  sell  our  three  pearl  necklaces, 
and  also  find  a  safe  hiding-place. 

Pat  showed  them  to  me  soon  after  we  had 
passed  through  Fontainebleau. 

“  ITe  said  they  were  fit  for  a  queen,"  I  said, 
glancing  over  their  lustrous  beauty. 

They  were  lovely  gems,  and  wonderfully  well 
matched,  and  although  we  could  never  hope  to 
get  half  the  price  the  jeweller  had  marked  on 
them,  they  were  good  enough  to  raise  the  best 
part  of  £5,000  or  £6,000. 

•  •••«• 

As  things  turned  out,  this  coup  was  a  big 
mistake  on  our  part.  We  had  not  taken  into 
account  the  French  system  of  registration, 
which  tickets  and  dockets  every  inhabitant  so 
that  the  police  can  trace  them  without  trouble. 

Four  days  after  we  had  left  Paris  we  began  to 
have  an  inkling  of  the  trouble  in  store  for  us. 
Passing  through  Lyons,  where  we  were  to  stay 
for  the  night,  the  local  gendarmerie  were 
evidently  waiting  for  us.  The  hotel-keeper 
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must  have  notified  them  immediately  we  arrived, 
for  in  less  than  an  hour  afterwards  there  knocked 
at  our  door  an  extremely  polite  officer  from  the 
police  headquarters,  who  asked  us  for  our 
identity  card.  We  had  none  ! 

They  were  in  the  name  of  O'Callaghan,  and 
had  been  left  in  Paris.  For  the  time  being  we 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carruthers.  The  policeman 
shrugged  his  shoulders  with  true  Gallic  courtesy, 
but  regretted  we  must  immediately  accompany 
him  to  the  office. 

“  Les  Boche  agents ,  monsieur,"  he  explained, 
“  make  such  a  step  necessary,  much  as  we  regret 
it." 

Well,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and,  shivers  of 
fear  running  up  and  down  our  spines,  Pat  and 
I  went  off  to  the  police-station  wondering 
whether  our  hitherto  marvellous  luck  had  at 
last  turned. 

Pat  proved  wonderful  in  the  crisis. 

He  gave  those  French  gendarmerie  a  taste  of 
real  Irish  blarney.  With  what  charming  seduc¬ 
tiveness  did  he  explain  that  our  identity  cards 
had  been  left  behind  in  Paris,  we  not  being 
aware  that  they  would  be  required.  We  were 
strangers  in  a  strange  land,  he  assured  them 
pathetically.  He  himself,  pointing  to  his 
crippled  leg,  had  been  dangerously  wounded  in 
the  fighting  at  Givenchy  in  1915.  He  was  sure 
that  our  gallant  Allies  would  readily  overlook  a 
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lapse  on  the  part  of  a  soldier  who  had  fought 
for  France  on  French  soil. 

I  don't  think  those  Lyons  gendarmerie  knew 
what  to  make  of  it  all.  I  guessed,  watching  the 
face  of  the  man  questioning  Pat,  that  he  was 
sorely  puzzled.  His  gallantry  had  been  appealed 
to.  I  could  see  him  swelling  at  the  thought  of 
it  as  Pat  touched  on  his  wounds  in  the  cause  of 
the  Allies,  but  duty  was  duty. 

We  were  allowed  to  go  after  giving  a  promise 
that  we  would  not  leave  Lyons  until  we  had 
received  permission. 

I  understood  the  police  were  telegraphing  to 
Paris  for  further  particulars,  and  as  we  went 
back  to  the  hotel  I  turned  to  Pat. 

“  Pat,"  said  I,  “  the  farther  we  are  out  of 
this  place  in  an  hour's  time  the  better  for 
us.  Otherwise — there  is  a  police-cell  await¬ 
ing  us." 

Pat  quite  agreed. 

We  snatched  a  bite  of  food,  threw  our  belong¬ 
ings  into  the  car,  and  were  off  before  the 
astonished  landlord  understood  what  had 
actually  happened.  If  we  stayed  in  Lyons, 
capture  was  inevitable  ;  by  making  a  run  for  it 
there  was  always  a  chance  of  escape.  Seven  or 
eight  kilometres  out  Pat  stopped  the  car  and 
smeared  our  identification  plate  over  with  a 
handful  of  grease  and  dirt.  That  night  we  tried 
to  sleep  in  the  car,  an  experiment  which  did  not 
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prove  very  successful.  But  it  was  better  than 
a  prison-cell. 

It  took  us  nearly  another  week  to  reach 
Monte  Carlo.  Dodging  around  the  mountainous 
roads  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  sleeping  in  little 
country  farmhouses  owned  by  peasants  who 
never  saw  newspapers,  we  quite  enjoyed  our¬ 
selves  roughing  it.  The  three  necklaces  reposed 
safely  inside  Pat’s  inside  pocket,  and  pending 
any  further  danger  were  to  remain  there. 

As  events  turned  out,  we  did  not  stay  in 
Monte  Carlo  at  all.  When  we  were  nearing  the 
coast  I  suggested  to  Pat  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  if  we  took  rooms  at  some  farmhouse 
near-by,  where  no  questions  would  be  asked. 
If  any  trouble  did  arise,  Pat  was  to  be  a  French 
soldier  wounded  in  the  war,  convalescing,  with 
his  loving  wife  tending  him.  We  could  break¬ 
fast  at  the  farm  and  go  into  Monte  Carlo, 
Mentone,  Nice,  or  even  down  as  far  as  Cannes 
if  the  fancy  took  us. 

“  As  for  that  car,  Pat,”  I  remarked,  “  the 
sooner  you  lose  it  the  better.  If  the  police 
trace  it,  they  will  know  for  certain  we  are 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.” 

But  Pat,  obstinate  to  a  degree  where  his 
instincts  were  concerned,  refused  to  entertain 
the  idea. 

“  No,  Anna,”  he  said  stubbornly.  “  We’ll 
hide  it,  if  you  like  ;  but  as  for  letting  it  go 
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completely,  IT1  not  have  it.  We  never  know 
when  we  might  have  to  make  a  run  for  it.” 

We  almost  quarrelled  over  this  point,  for, 
wife-like,  I  was  convinced  that  I  was  right,  but 
he  stuck  to  his  guns,  and  I  had  to  give  way  in 
the  end.  Just  as  well  too,  for  Pat  was  right, 
as  things  turned  out.  The  car  was  to  prove 
the  means  of  our  ultimately  escaping  the  French 
police. 

Pat  hid  it  away  in  the  barn  of  the  farm  where 
we  had  found  lodgings,  a  place  just  outside  the 
little  village  of  Peglione.  The  farmer  and  his 
wife  vrere  a  dear,  stout  old  couple,  with  three 
sons  aw^ay  fighting  in  the  Ardennes.  They 
welcomed  us — our  names  were  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Bourdonne  from  Rouen — and  asked  no 
questions,  except  the  inevitable  one  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

There  was  one  solitary  gendarme  in  the  village, 
a  plethoric  old  gentleman,  whose  sympathies 
Pat  readily  won  in  the  local  cafe.  He  spent 
hours  there  with  him  playing  jacka,  and  paying 
for  the  seemingly  endless  glasses  of  rich  red  wine 
which  he  swallowed. 

Safe  from  pursuit  for  the  time  being,  and  with 
the  Italian  frontier  handy  in  case  we  had  to 
make  a  rim  for  it,  we  began  to  enjoy  life  once 
more.  The  towms  on  the  Cote  d’Azur  were 
bright  with  uniforms.  Wounded  officers  by  the 
hundred  sunned  themselves  along  the  seashore, 
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and  Pat,  with  his  lame  leg,  and  I  with  my  wifely 
devotion,  never  attracted  the  slightest  attention. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  an  uncomfortable 
presentiment  that  the  pearls  would  sooner  or 
later  get  us  into  trouble,  I  would  have  been 
supremely  happy.  Blue  skies,  blue  sea,  crowds 
of  beautifully  dressed  women  outvying  the 
brilliant  flower-beds,  handsome  men,  and  gay 
bands,  made  life  one  long  joyous  festa. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


After  we  had  got  thoroughly  settled,  the  first 
and  most  urgent  problem  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
necklaces.  If  we  ever  were  to  come  into 
conflict  with  the  police  over  the  matter  of  our 
cartes  d’identite,  we  preferred  that  capture  should 
take  place  without  the  stolen  jewels  being  in 
our  possession.  That  presentiment  of  mine  was 
worrying  me,  and  what  woman  will  not  put 
instinct  before  anything  else  ? 

Pat  agreed  with  me  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  dispose  of  the  pearls  at  once,  and  we  spent 
one  very  interesting  night  in  our  little  sitting- 
room  in  a  farmhouse  at  Peglione  restringing  the 
three  necklaces.  My  idea  was  to  make  one  big 
necklace  out  of  two,  matching  the  pearls  as 
best  we  could,  and  then  find  a  jeweller  in  Monte 
Carlo  or  Cannes  who  asked  no  questions  of  his 
clients. 

I  knew  any  number  of  women  who  pawned  or 
sold  their  jewels  on  the  Riviera,  and  at  a  pinch 
we  could  raise  money  on  them  in  that  way. 
We  meant  to  take  no  unnecessary  risks. 

Truth  to  tell,  I  was  rather  badly  frightened, 
I  knew  the  nature  of  a  certain  type  of  Parisian 
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shopkeeper.  Although  legalised  to  rob  the 
public,  robbed  of  anything  himself  he  becomes 
one  of  the  most  vengeful  creatures  on  earth. 
So  when  I  offered  the  stolen  pearls  for  sale  I 
was  going  to  play  a  part  for  the  occasion.  It 
was  risky,  but  it  had  to  be  done.  I  meant  to 
assume  a  title,  preferably  that  of  some  English¬ 
woman  staying  in  Monte  Carlo,  so  that  if  any 
inquiries  were  made  afterwards  it  would  be 
some  considerable  time  before  the  tangle  could 
be  straightened  out.  Perhaps  it  was  a  low  trick 
to  serve  anyone,  but  we  were  growing  desperate. 
We  feared  the  French  police,  and  even  more 
their  system  of  registration,  whereby  they  had 
only  to  go  through  their  books  to  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  any  foreigner  in  the  town.  It 
is  a  wonderful  system — for  the  police. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  discover  someone 
whose  name  I  might  safely  use.  Staying  at  the 
Hotel  Monaco,  I  ascertained,  was  the  Countess 
of  Wargrave,  a  woman  I  had  known  of  in 
England  as  a  gambler,  and  famous  for  her 
plunges  at  roulette  and  baccarat.  We  concluded 
that,  in  a  place  like  “  Monte/'  where  heavy 
gambling  quickly  becomes  known  to  all  the  big 
tradespeople  of  the  town,  the  Countess's  name 
would  be  well  known,  and  that  her  offering 
jewels  for  sale  would  probably  not  excite  com¬ 
ment.  It  was  only  what  might  be  expected. 

So,  fashionably  attired,  but  with  my  heart  in 
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my  mouth,  I  went  in  to  Monte  Carlo  one  bright 
morning  to  try  to  dispose  of  the  big  necklace 
of  stolen  pearls.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  done  such  a  thing,  and,  looking  back,  I 
must  admit  that  my  feelings  were  anything  but 
enviable.  Pat  was  to  arrive  by  a  later  train  ; 
I  had  refused  to  allow  him  to  imperil  his  liberty 
by  allowing  him  to  sell  the  necklace. 

I  walked  about  for  nearly  an  hour  before  I 
found  a  jeweller's  shop  to  my  liking.  Then  I 
came  across  one,  a  small  place  with  a  lot  of 
diamonds  in  the  window.  Opening  the  door,  I 
found  myself  confronted  by  a  keen- eyed  little 
man,  who  bowed  to  me  and  asked  what  he 
could  have  the  pleasure  of  serving  me  with. 

I  knew  that  it  was  no  use  appearing  to  be 
scared  ;  bluff,  and  plenty  of  it,  was  the  only 
way  to  success, 

“  Oh,"  I  replied,  in  the  haughtiest  manner  of 
the  insolent  grande  dame ,  “  there  is  nothing  I 
want  to  buy  at  present.  It  is  a  matter  of 
private  business  that  I  wish  to  discuss.  Perhaps 
you  have  an  office  where  we  can  talk  ?  " 

“  Certainly,  madame,"  he  said  respectfully, 
obviously  impressed  by  my  manner.  “  This 
way." 

He  led  the  way  to  a  comfortably  furnished 
little  room  at  the  back,  and  drew  up  a  chair 
for  me. 

“  And  now,  madame,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 
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“  I  am  temporarily  in  need  of  a  little  money/' 
I  said,  unbending  a  little.  “  I'm  afraid  luck 
has  been  against  me  at  the  tables."  I  sighed 
artistically. 

“  Out,  madame,"  he  said  sympathetically. 
“  It  happens  at  times  to  all  of  us." 

a  As  I  do  not  care  to  send  to  London  for 
funds,"  I  went  on — “  so  many  inconvenient 
questions  are  asked,  monsieur,  when  a  large 
sum  is  involved — I  thought  of  raising  money  by 
selling  some  of  my  jewels." 

“  And  who  might  I  have  the  honour  of  address¬ 
ing,  madame  ?  "  he  inquired,  bowing  to  me 
with  true  Gallic  urbanity. 

“  I  am  the  Countess  of  Wargrave,"  I  said 
imperturbably. 

“  Ah,  very  good,  Madame  la  Comtesse."  He 
bowed  again,  still  more  deferentially.  “  And 
what  is  it  you  wish  to  dispose  of  ?  " 

“Well,"  I  said,  with  an  air  of  unwillingness, 
“  what  I  would  like  you  to  do  is  to  advance  me 
50,000  francs  on  this  pearl  necklace  " — I  brought 
it  out  as  I  spoke — “  and  if  possible  let  me  have 
an  exact  copy  so  that  its  absence  will  not  be 
noticed  for  a  time." 

In  spite  of  his  outwardly  respectful  manner, 
the  little  jeweller  gave  me  a  searching  look  as  he 
took  the  necklace,  but  I  met  his  gaze  without  a 
sign  of  fear. 

“  It  is  certainly  very  fine,  madame,"  the  man 
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said,  after  examining  the  pearls  with  an  expert's 
eye.  “Do  you  wish  me  to  buy  the  necklace 
outright,  or  merely  lend  you  the  money  ?  " 

“  I  thought  you  could  perhaps  lend  me  the 
money.  I  could  repay  you,  together  with  the 
interest,  when  I  return  to  England  next 
month." 

“  Fifty  thousand  francs  is  a  very  large  sum, 
Madame  la  Comtesse." 

“  Of  course,"  I  said  haughtily,  getting  up. 
“  In  that  case  ..." 

“No,  no,  madame ;  let  us  discuss  it  amic¬ 
ably."  Plainly  he  wanted  to  do  business  with 
me. 

I  sat  down  again. 

Eventually  I  made  a  bargain  with  him.  He 
was  to  let  me  have  40,000  francs  in  hard  cash 
and  a  copy  of  the  necklace,  in  return  for  which 
I  was  to  forward  him  a  remittance  of  55,000 
francs  from  England  when  I  returned.  It  was 
shameless  robbery,  of  course,  but  I  went  out 
of  the  shop  with  forty  thousand-franc  notes  in 
my  possession,  and  told  the  jeweller  that  I 
would  call  for  the  copy  before  I  left  Monte 
Carlo. 

Down  near  the  Cafe  de  Paris  I  met  Pat,  and 
told  him  of  my  good  fortune.  We  arranged 
to  change  the  notes  into  smaller  denominations 
immediately.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  allow  myself  to  be  caught  with  notes  the 
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numbers  of  which  might  become  known  to  the 
police.  We  went  into  the  Casino,  and  there 
they  changed  our  thousand-franc  notes  into  a 
collection  of  bills  of  all  value.  We  lunched 
gaily  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  went  off  to  spend  a 
no  less  gay  afternoon  and  evening  at  Nice, 
where  everything  seemed  a  delight. 

But,  alas  for  our  poor  dreams!  One  sunny 
afternoon  while  Pat  was  away  on  a  fishing 
expedition  with  some  acquaintances  in  the 
direction  of  Ventimiglia,  which  is  in  Italy 
although  in  reality  only  three  miles  away,  I 
sat  out  on  the  promenade  dreaming  of  the  time 
when  Pat  and  I  could  retire  from  “  business  99 
and  become  respectable,  law-abiding  members 
of  the  community.  We  had  heard  nothing 
further  of  the  pearl  necklace,  and  I  was  hoping 
the  police  had  abandoned  the  chase  as  hopeless. 
But  my  presentiment  of  trouble  had  stayed. 

It  was  worrying  me  immensely  now.  What 
was  going  to  be  the  end  of  it  all  ?  I  was  asking 
myself,  when  I  noticed  that  a  tall,  well-dressed 
Frenchman,  who  had  passed  and  re-passed  the 
chair  I  was  sitting  on,  had  stopped. 

“  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  occupying 
this  chair,  madame  %  9  9  he  asked  courteously, 
raising  his  hat. 

He  was  indicating  the  chair  next  to  me, 
which  stood  a  little  away  from  the  row  of  others. 

“Not  in  the  least/'  I  assured  him. 
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“  Thank  you,  madame,”  he  said  as  he  sat 
down. 

He  was  still  quite  a  young  man,  not  more 
than  thirty-two  or  three,  and  very  handsome. 
He  said  nothing  further  for  the  moment,  and  I 
stole  another  glance  at  his  face.  He  did  not 
look  the  sort  of  man  who  makes  promiscuous 
acquaintances.  Apparently  quite  unconscious 
of  my  scrutiny,  he  was  gazing  seawards,  almost 
as  though  he  had  forgotten  my  existence. 
Almost,  not  quite.  My  mind  had  come  back 
again  to  the  contemplation  of  my  own  affairs 
when  he  turned  to  me  suddenly. 

“  Madame  is  staying  in  Monte  Carlo  ?  "  he 
inquired. 

“  Yes/  ’  I  said,  wrondering  what  had  prompted 
the  question ;  I  w^as  exceedingly  curious  to 
know,  for  I  had  a  feeling  that  something  more 
was  coming. 

“  And  do  you  like  the  place  ?  " 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  don't  know  many  people  here, 
but  that  doesn't  make  much  difference  when 
one  is  only  here  for  a  short  visit." 

“  Would  madame  consider  it  rude  of  me  if  I 
inquired  where  she  is  staying,  then  ?  " 

Although  his  manner  wras  exceedingly  cour¬ 
teous  outwardly,  privately  I  thought  his  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  the  height  of  presumption.  Besides, 
the  very  uncomfortable  conviction  was  growing 
on  me  that  there  was  a  sinister  motive  behind 
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it  all.  So,  as  politely  as  I  could,  I  inquired 
what  it  had  to  do  with  him.  He  did  not  answer 
my  question  at  once.  Then,  speaking  slowly, 
he  said : 

“  Madame  will  not  be  offended  if  I  give  her 
a  little  valuable  information  ?  " 

“  Certainly  not/'  I  answered.  “  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  would  be  grateful." 

“  Madame  is  in  serious  danger  in  Monte 
Carlo,"  he  said  gravely.  “  It  would  perhaps 
be  advisable  that  she  left  the  place  imme¬ 
diately." 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked  sharply, 
although  my  guilty  conscience  told  me  only  too 
well  what  the  reason  was. 

I  felt  stunned.  But  I  forced  a  half-hearted 
sort  of  laugh  and  asked  the  man  to  explain  his 
words. 

“  I  know  of  nothing  to  cause  me  fear,"  I  said 
evenly,  twirling  my  parasol. 

“  Perhaps  there  has  been  some  mistake  made," 
he  said  quietly,  watching  my  face.  “  But  there 
is  trouble  in  the  town  concerning  a  certain  pearl 
necklace." 

“  A  pearl  necklace  ?  "  I  echoed,  my  face 
blanching. 

“  Yes,  madame,"  he  said,  “  and  I  have  heard 
madame's  name  mentioned  in  connection  with 
it." 

Then  I  knew  it  was  no  use  dissembling  further. 
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Taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  so  to  speak,  I 
asked  him  who  he  was,  and  what  it  was  he 
wanted  of  it.  “  Blackmail !  "  wras  my  un¬ 
worthy  inward  thought. 

“  My  name  is  Gaston  Berlieux,  madame,”  he 
replied.  “  And  although  perhaps  you  may  not 
think  so,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  police.  I  am  a  barris¬ 
ter.  You  may  probably  have  heard  of  me.  It 
was  just  by  chance  I  heard  that  there  is  talk 
in  the  Surete  of  a  big  pearl  necklace  sold  to 
Mordant,  the  jeweller.  These  pearls  were  said 
to  belong  to  an  English  Countess.  Mordant  has 
discovered  that  the  Countess  knows  nothing  of 
them  and,  frightened  that  they  may  be  stolen 
property,  he  has  informed  the  police." 

“  Yes,"  I  said,  with  a  boldness  I  was  far  from 
actually  feeling,  “  and  how  is  it  that  you  are 
connecting  me  with  the  affair  ?  " 

“  There  are  not  many  ladies  of  madame's 
distinguished  appearance  in  Monte  Carlo,"  the 
Frenchman  replied  gravely.  “  Mordant  has 
given  the  police  an  excellent  description  of  the 
lady  who  brought  the  pearls  to  him.  If  I  might 
be  permitted,  I  would  advise  madame  that  if 
matters  are  not  altogether  comfortable  she 
leaves  Monte  Carlo  at  once." 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  describe  in 
words  the  deadly  sense  of  fear  wdiich  was  gradu¬ 
ally  creeping  over  me.  I  sat  as  though  chained 
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to  my  chair,  a  prey  to  all  the  terror  that  afflicts 
the  criminal  when  retribution  is  at  hand. 

‘‘It  is  possible/'  the  Frenchman  went  on, 
“  that  I  may  be  able  to  assist  madame  to  take 
her  departure.  I  have  some  little  influence  in 
official  circles/' 

“  That  is  good  of  you/'  I  said,  looking  straight 
into  his  dark  eyes.  “  But  why  are  you  doing 
this  ?  Surely  you  have  some  reason  for  giving 
me  this  warning." 

I  saw  a  curious  look  spread  over  the  French¬ 
man's  face.  He  glanced  at  me,  just  a  momen¬ 
tary,  burning  glance. 

But  I  saw  his  reason ! 

The  look  in  his  grave  dark  eyes  made  me 
hang  my  head  and  blush  until  my  face  was 
burning  hot  with  shame.  It  was  the  look  of  a 
man  who  has  found  something  he  has  long  been 
seeking  for,  and,  hardened  adventuress  that  I 
was,  I  could  only  turn  my  head  away  in  utter 
hatred  of  myself. 

What  astonishing  turn  of  fortune's  wheel  had 
made  this  immaculate  young  French  barrister 
lose  his  heart  to  a  woman  such  as  I  was  ?  I 
asked  myself  with  something  of  awe.  For 
the  first  time  since  I  had  taken  up  the  life  of 
an  adventuress  I  realised  how  far  away  I  had 
travelled  from  the  innocent  girl  who  had  walked 
the  streets  of  London  looking  for  work. 

“  I  am  sorry  I  asked  that  question,"  I  said, 
17 
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in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice.  “  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  a  husband.  Or  did  you 
know  ?  " 

“  I  did  not  know,  madame,"  he  replied  slowly. 
“  Is  he  in  Monte  Carlo  ?  " 

“  Yes/'  I  kept  my  eyes  averted  from  his 
face. 

“  It  will  be  advisable  to  communicate  to  him 
what  I  have  told  you,  madame." 

“  If  you  would  see  him  yourself,  monsieur,  it 
would  be  kind.  You  have  been  so  very  good 
that  perhaps  you  will  go  further.  Will  you  do 
me  the  honour  of  dining  with  us  this  evening 
at  some  quiet  place,  where  both  my  husband 
and  myself  may  properly  thank  you  for  what 
you  have  done  ?  " 

“  I  don't  know  why  you  are  leading  this  life, 
madame,"  he  said  gently.  “  I  have  often  seen 
you  about  and  wondered  who  you  were.  Per¬ 
haps  you  are  the  victim  of  circumstances. 
Perhaps  I  may  have  dreamed  of  something 
which  can  never  come  true." 

“  I  am  sorry,  monsieur,"  I  said — “  sorrier 
than  I  can  tell  you  in  mere  words." 

“  Nevertheless,"  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
slightly,  “  I  will  meet  monsieur  your  husband 
with  pleasure.  There  is  a  restaurant  at  La 
Turbie  where  we  may  talk  without  interruption. 
I  will  meet  you  there  at  half-past  eight ;  after 
dinner  we  can  discuss  what  must  be  done." 
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“  Thank  yon  a  thousand  times,  monsieur/' 
I  murmured  gratefully. 

“  The  pleasure  is  mine,  madame." 

With  that  he  stood  up  and,  raising  his  hat, 
strode  off  down  the  promenade. 

Pat  returned  from  his  fishing-excursion  in 
high  spirits,  to  find  me  industriously  packing  our 
belongings  and  looking  exceedingly  grave. 

“  Hullo  !  "  he  said,  staring  at  me.  “  What's 
all  this  about  ?  Why  are  you  looking  so  glum, 
Anna  ?  " 

I  told  him,  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

“  Whew !  "  Pat  whistled.  He  grew  very 
serious,  as  well  he  might,  when  he  heard  the 
police  had  mentioned  our  names.  “  But  what 
I  can't  understand  is  why  this  chap  Berlieux 
should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  warn  us." 

I  said  nothing. 

Pat  made  no  objection  to  meeting  the  French¬ 
man.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  showed  himself 
quite  eager  as  he  dressed  for  dinner  a  few  hours 
later. 

“  I'll  be  thinking  it's  time  we  got  the  car 
out,"  he  remarked. 

We  still  had  the  car  Pat  had  hired  in  Paris. 
I  made  no  objection,  although  I  did  not  think 
it  quite  wise  to  use  it.  We  drove  up  to  La 
Turbie  in  it.  At  the  Cafe  Imperial  we  found 
Monsieur  Berlieux  waiting  for  us. 

It  was  a  strange  meeting,  that  of  the  two  men, 
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one  practically  a  fugitive  from  justice,  the  other 
a  rising  barrister,  who  had  thrown  a  losing 
hazard  dead  against  his  own  interests  for  love 
of  a  strange  woman  who  could  never  be  his, 
and  yet  was  resolved  to  play  the  game  through 
to  the  bitter  end, 

I  introduced  Pat  by  his  proper  name,  as  I 
had  suggested,  for  I  was  determined  that  if 
we  were  to  escape  it  would  only  be  by  throwing 
ourselves  ou  the  mercy  of  Gaston  Berlieux, 
and  making  a  clean  breast  of  everything.  He 
looked  at  Pat  very  keenly  as  they  shook  hands, 
and  I  thought  sighed  heavily  as  he  bowed  over 
my  hand. 

With  that  true  culinary  knowledge  which  only 
Frenchmen  and  Viennese  possess,  Berlieux 
ordered  a  delightful  little  dinner,  although 
neither  Pat  nor  myself  had  the  slightest  appe¬ 
tite.  When  the  pretence  at  eating  was  con¬ 
cluded,  we  both  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  The 
subject  which  was  nearest  our  hearts  had  not 
yet  been  brought  up.  All  through  dinner  we 
had  chatted  of  every  topic  under  the  sun, 
except  that  of  ourselves. 

It  was  Berlieux  who  opened  the  subject,  very 
seriously  as  befitted  the  dangerous  problem 
before  us. 

“  I  will  not  ask  you,  Monsieur  O'Callaghan, 
how  it  is  that  a  beautiful  lady  who  has  for  a 
husband  an  English  gentleman  should  be  sus- 
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pected  by  the  Surete  of  being  in  possession  of 
stolen  property.  Possibly  this  terrible  war  has 
been  responsible  for  your  predicament  ?  ” 

“  It  goes  farther  back  than  that,”  said  Pat 
bitterly. 

“  So  ?  In  any  case,  I  may  inform  you  that 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  days  before  you  are 
likely  to  be  taken  before  a  magistrate  and  held 
for  examination,  pending  inquiries  in  Paris. 
Neither  madame  your  wife,  nor  yourself,  know 
me,  but  I  can  tell  you  positively  that  even 
now  the  police  are  searching  for  you.  Once 
they  have  got  you,  there  will  be  no  escape.” 

“  That's  evident !  ”  said  Pat  gloomily. 

“  I  am  going  to  help  you  if  I  can,  monsieur, 
but  you  will  need  to  carry  out  all  the  instruc¬ 
tions  I  give  you  if  you  are  to  escape.” 

“  Will  you  tell  me,  Monsieur  Berlieux,” 
interposed  Pat  very  quietly — there  was  a  danger¬ 
ous  glint  in  his  eyes  which  I  did  not  like — 
“  why  it  is  that  you  are  going  out  of  your  way 
to  do  this  ?  ” 

Monsieur  Berlieux  looked  him  straight  in  the 
eyes. 

“  There  is  no  need,  Monsieur  O'Callaghan,” 
he  said  gravely.  “  Madame  herself  understands, 
I  think.  You  make  take  it  for  granted  that  I 
am  your  friend,  and  wish  your  wife  and  you 
nothing  but  good.” 

Pat  looked  at  me,  saw  something  in  my  face 
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which  warned  him  to  keep  silence,  and  said 
nothing. 

I  advise  you/’  continued  Berlieux,  “  to  make 
your  way  to  Marseilles,  where  you  may  get  a 
ship  to  a  foreign  port.  In  that  city,  at  an 
address  which  I  shall  give  you,  you  must  remain 
in  hiding  until  I  send  you  passports.  What  name 
you  may  care  to  adopt  is  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference.  Marseilles  is  not  so  closely  watched  as 
Toulon,  but  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  some 
disguise,  and  never  be  seen  out  at  day  until 
the  time  comes  for  you  to  leave.” 

It  was  late  that  night  before  we  left  the  Cafe 
Imperial.  Gaston  Berlieux  had  given  us  the 
address  of  a  house  in  Marseilles  where,  he  said, 
wTe  would  be  quite  safe  for  a  few  days.  There  he 
promised  to  try  to  send  us  passports,  although 
he  warned  us  that  it  was  quite  possible  he  would 
fail. 

It  had  taken  us  quite  a  long  time  to  fix  on  a 
name  likely  to  divert  suspicion  from  ourselves. 
Eventually  we  fixed  on  that  of  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Kennington,  and  in  these  names  our  pass¬ 
ports  were  to  made  out. 

Monsieur  Berlieux  bade  us  a  grave  good-bye, 
and  as  Pat  was  getting  my  wrap  he  bent  over 
me,  his  burning  eyes  looking  into  mine. 

a  You  will  understand  why  I  have  done  this, 
madame,”  he  said  softly.  “  I  have  dreamed 
of  something  which  I  may  never  tell  you.  But 
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I  am  a  Quixote  ;  all  my  life  there  has  remained 
before  my  eyes  a  vision  of  the  one  woman. 
That  woman  is  you  .  .  .  and  you  already  have 
a  husband.  I  must  be  content  with  memories." 

My  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  I  had  to  press 
the  scrap  of  fine  linen  and  lace  I  called  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  to  my  eyes  to  keep  them  from  falling. 
I  leaned  over  to  him  impulsively  and  caught 
his  hands  in  mine. 

“  And  I,  too,  my  friend,"  I  whispered — ■“  my 
very  dear  friend." 

I  was  moving  my  hands  away  from  his  when 
Pat  came  in.  There  was  a  curious  expression 
on  his  face  when  he  came  up  to  me  holding  out 
my  wrap.  I  stood  up  in  silence  for  him  to  put 
it  about  my  shoulders.  I  could  not  trust  my 
voice  in  speech  just  then.  Berlieux  came  out 
to  where  our  car  was  waiting  in  the  darkness. 
He  shook  hands  with  us,  pressing  my  hand  gently 
under  cover  of  the  night. 

“  The  best  of  good  fortune  go  with  you  both," 
he  called  warmly,  as  we  drove  off. 

I  was  very  silent  all  the  way  back,  and  it  was 
not  until  we  were  indoors  that  a  word  was  said. 
Pat  turned  to  me  suddenly. 

“  Anna,  I  believe  that  fellow  is  in  love  with 
you." 

“  Do  you  indeed  ?  "  I  said  coolly. 

“  Yes.  The  thing  is,  do  you  reciprocate  the 
feeling  ?  " 
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“  If  you  say  another  word  to  me  on  the  mat¬ 
ter/'  I  burst  out  angrily,  the  tears  welling  up 
in  my  eyes,  “  I'll  never  speak  to  you  again." 

Pat  at  once  became  remorseful,  and  tried  to 
wheedle  me  back  to  good-humour  again,  but 
I  resisted  all  his  efforts  to  take  me  into  his  arms 
and  went  off  to  bed,  to  spend  a  miserable  night 
cursing  the  fate  which  had  made  me  what  I  was. 

Pat  did  not  again  refer  to  the  man  who  had 
saved  us,  but  a  tiny  rift  had  crept  into  our  love 
for  one  another.  We  were  never  quite  the 
same  to  each  other  after  that  night.  I  often 
caught  his  eyes  fixed  on  me  with  a  strange  look. 
For  a  long  time  afterwards  he  was  very  gentle 
with  me,  very  protective  and  loving. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


Marseilles  is  no  great  distance  from  Peglione 
as  the  crow  flies,  but  finding  a  way  over  the 
mountainous  roads  which  lie  at  the  back  of 
the  Cote  d'Azur  was  a  very  different  problem 
from  travelling  over  the  well-kept  Routes 
Nationale  along  the  seashore.  We  left  the 
farmhouse  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
leaving  behind  us  a  greatly  surprised  farmer  and 
his  wife.  They  had  been  expecting  us  to  stay 
at  least  another  month. 

We  had  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  go, 
but  by  the  time  darkness  had  fallen  we  had 
only  done  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  We  put  up  at 
the  little  town  of  Draguignan  for  the  night, 
afraid  to  venture  farther  along  the  pitch-black 
roads.  There  we  stayed  without  mishap  until 
six  the  following  day,  mindful  of  instructions 
from  Berlieux  not  to  arrive  in  Marseilles  until 
nightfall. 

Evidently  our  flight  had  not  been  discovered, 
for  no  one  stopped  us  on  the  way,  to  our  profound 
thankfulness.  We  eventually  found  our  way 
to  the  house  to  which  we  had  been  directed, 
where  we  found  an  old  couple  who  told  us  that 
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they  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Monsieur  Gaston’s 
father  years  before,  and  would  be  honoured  in 
doing  anything  possible  for  friends  of  his. 

We  settled  down  there  to  wait  with  whatever 
patience  we  could  muster  between  us.  I  have 
never  in  my  life  spent  such  a  weary  ten  days  as 
we  did  in  the  city  of  Marseilles  waiting  for  a 
letter  from  Gaston  Berlieux.  Our  period  of 
anxious  waiting  came  to  an  end  at  last.  One 
morning  the  old  woman  who  attended  to  us 
knocked  at  our  sitting-room  door  and  handed 
Pat  a  packet,  which  had  evidently  been  en¬ 
closed  in  another,  for  it  bore  no  postage  stamp, 
and  we  felt  as  though  a  door  leading  out  of  a 
cell  had  been  suddenly  opened. 

Hastily  opening  it,  Pat  drew  out  a  letter  and 
read  aloud  the  few  lines  it  contained. 

“  Your  passports  accompany  this  communica¬ 
tion,”  he  read.  “  If  you  will  take  them  to 
Monsieur  Albert  Villonov,  at  the  offices  of  the 
Compagnie  General  Transatlantique,  he  will  be 
able  to  have  them  vised  for  you.  Only  fate 
can  determine  whether  fortune  will  be  with 
you  to  the  end.  You  will  need  your  photo¬ 
graphs  on  the  passports,  and  on  them  every¬ 
thing  will  depend.  Au  revoir,  my  friends,  and 
again  the  best  of  good  luck  to  you.  Let  me 
know  how  you  fare.” 

Inside  the  packet  we  found  passports  made  out 
in  the  names  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Kennington, 
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who  were  proceeding  to  New  York  for  reasons 
of  health.  After  breakfast  Pat  put  on  his  hat 
and  made  his  way  to  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
pagnie  Transatlantique,  while  I  waited  at  home 
in  a  fever  of  anxiety  and  impatience  for  his 
return.  I  could  scarcely  wait  for  him  to  get 
indoors  to  report  what  had  happened. 

He  had  found  Monsieur  Villonoy,  an  amiable 
school-friend  of  Berlieux,  who  had  promised 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  over 
the  matter. 

“  Thank  God !  ”  I  cried,  almost  bursting 
into  tears  in  my  relief. 

Two  days  later  we  got  the  passports  back, 
with  a  letter  from  Villonoy  to  say  that  the  s.s. 
Ville  de  la  Ciotat  would  be  sailing  for  New  York 
on  Saturday  at  midnight.  There  was  a  polite 
little  note  at  the  foot  of  it  asking  Pat  to  forward 
him  3,000  francs  for  the  two  berths  reserved 
for  us.  The  tickets  were  enclosed.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  telling  us  that  he  would  have  very 
much  pleasure  in  being  at  the  wharf  to  see  us  off. 

I  ventured  into  the  town  to  buy  a  few  much- 
needed  clothes,  mv  heart  more  or  less  in  mv 
mouth  all  the  time.  On  my  return  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  Berlieux  expressing  our  heartfelt  thanks 
for  the  trouble  he  had  undertaken  on  our  behalf, 
and  hoping  that  we  would  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him  again  some  day. 

A  little  before  midnight  we  drove  down  to  the 
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wharf  at  which  lay  the  Ville  de  la  Ciotat.  There 
was  no  hitch  at  the  embarkation  shed.  The 
police  were  on  the  watch  for  us — but  only  to 
facilitate  our  departure.  What  it  was  to  have  a 
friend  at  court !  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  held 
up  everybody  else  while  the  distinguished 
English  monsieur  and  his  lady  were  passed 
through  to  the  gangway.  Monsieur  Villonoy 
accompanied  us  on  deck,  and  we  stood  there 
chatting  until  the  order  came  for  non-passengers 
to  go  ashore. 

Pat  and  I  both  shook  hands  warmly  with  the 
good-hearted  little  Frenchman,  wished  him  a 
prosperous  future,  and  then  stood  watching  the 
scene  as  the  big  liner  slowly  cast  off  and  made 
her  way  down  the  harbour. 

Only  the  man  or  woman  who  has  been  in  a 
like  situation  can  imagine  our  relief.  A  new  era 
in  our  life  had  commenced. 

Existence  on  board  the  Ville  de  la  Ciotat  was 
not  exciting.  We  had  the  usual  submarine 
scares  daily,  and  the  comparative  thrill  of  being 
alone  on  the  darkened  decks  at  night  listening 
to  the  propeller  thumping  its  way  across  the 
lonely  seas  to  America.  As  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Kennington  we  were  made  much  of,  so  much 
so  that  the  moment  we  reached  New  York  we 
were  determined  to  drop  our  assumed  title.  I 
knew  the  attention  an  English  title  attracted 
from  the  American  Press,  and,  not  being  minded 
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to  have  our  Embassy  issue  an  official  denial  of 
there  being  any  such  persons,  we  meant  to  sink 
into  obscurity  for  a  time. 

To  be  perfectly  candid,  the  episode  with 
Gaston  Berlieux  had  more  than  sickened  me  of 
being  an  adventuress.  I  was  beginning  to  look 
for  a  way  of  escape  from  the  role.  Prison  in 
the  abstract  and  prison  in  reality  were  two  very 
different  things.  But  it  was  not  altogether 
fear  of  prison  which  was  responsible  for  my 
change  of  attitude ;  it  was  something  which 
went  very  much  deeper  than  that.  It  was  the 
longing  to  have  the  respect  and  regard  of  a  man 
whom  I  had  learnt  to  honour.  The  instant 
opportunity  offered,  I  intended  to  lead  the  life 
of  a  normal,  law-abiding  citizen. 

We  found  America  in  a  fever  of  excitement 
over  the  part  they  intended  to  take  in  the  great 
war.  The  whole  nation,  apparently,  was 
absorbed  in  the  preparation  for  it,  and  had  no 
time  to  waste  over  a  boatload  of  immigrants. 
Pat  and  I  landed  without  question  and  took  up 
our  quarters  at  the  Ritz-Carlton,  in  our  proper 
names,  determined  at  last  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  any  crooked  business. 

I  wrote  to  Berlieux  in  Monte  Carlo  informing 
him  of  our  safe  arrival,  and  of  our  determination 
to  begin  a  new  life.  We  then  settled  down  to 
see  what  New  York  life  was  like. 

We  were  not  particularly  flush  with  money 
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at  the  moment,  and  in  spite  of  our  solemn 
resolution,  we  were  compelled  to  get  rid  of  the 
pearl  necklace  which  remained  from  the  affair 
of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  With  the  proceeds  of 
that  there  was  ample  time  to  look  round  for 
some  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  without 
involving  ourselves  in  any  serious  trouble. 

It  was  expensive  living  in  New  York,  and  our 
money  seemed  to  melt  away.  A  month  at 
the  Ritz-Carlton,  followed  by  a  gradual  descent 
to  smaller  and  cheaper  hotels  farther  down¬ 
town,  had  such  a  serious  effect  on  our  exchequer 
that  replenishment  of  some  sort  became  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  It  was  impossible  for  two 
people  with  expensive  tastes  like  ours  to  take  to 
love-in- a- cottage  life. 

Money  had  to  be  raised  from  somewhere.  I 
had  an  idea  of  getting  over  to  London,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  and  bringing  away  the  thousands 
of  pounds'  worth  of  diamonds  which  were  lying 
in  our  name  in  the  safe-deposits  there.  How  it 
was  going  to  be  done  was  another  matter.  We 
had  a  very  fair  idea  that  if  either  of  us  attempted 
to  land  at  an  English  port  it  would  be  the 
signal  for  trouble  with  the  police  at  once.  But 
something  had  to  be  done. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

The  situation  had  become  so  desperate  at  last 
that  we  had  decided  that  the  risk  of  going 
over  to  London  and  bringing  the  diamonds 
back  to  New  York  must  be  taken.  It  was 
while  we  were  discussing  the  safest  and  easiest 
way  of  doing  it  that  a  sudden  idea  came  to  me. 

“  Mrs.  Graham-Smith !  "  I  said  abruptly. 
“  The  very  thing/' 

“  What  is  ?  ''  asked  Pat,  without  lifting  his 
head  out  of  his  hands.  He  had  been  sitting 
there  for  nearly  an  hour  staring  moodily  into 
nothingness. 

We  had  been  lunching  at  Delmonico's  one 
day,  when  a  woman  came  gushing  up  to  our 
table  and  holding  out  her  hand. 

“  My  !  if  it  isn't  Lady  Kennington  !  ”  she 
cried. 

For  just  a  moment  I  couldn't  remember  who 
she  was ;  then  it  suddenly  dawned  on  me  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  American  who  had 
travelled  with  us  on  the  Ville  de  la  Ciotat  when 
we  escaped  from  Marseilles. 

I  put  out  my  hand. 
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“  How  d'you  do  ?  ”  I  said,  condescending  to 
affability. 

She  was  a  Mrs.  Graham-Smith,  an  extravagant 
little  creature  and  a  frightful  snob,  who  was 
continually  boasting  of  all  her  aristocratic 
acquaintances,  and  thoroughly  boring  us  all  by 
the  recital  of  a  list  of  titled  people  she  had 
known  at  one  time  or  another. 

“  And  how  do  you  do,  Sir  John?”  She 
turned  to  Pat,  who  had  risen  to  his  feet  on  her 
arrival. 

Pat  bowed  smilingly. 

Never  being  a  couple  to  neglect  obvious 
opportunities,  we  asked  the  good  lady  to  sit 
down  and  talk  to  us.  This  she  did  very  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  finished  up  by  asking  us  to  dine 
with  her  at  her  house  on  Fifth  Avenue  a  few 
evenings  later. 

“  Let  me  see,”  I  debated.  “  No,  we  are  free 
that  evening.” 

“  Wait  a  minute,  Anna,”  said  Pat,  bringing 
out  his  pocket-book  and  consulting  it.  “I 
fancy  .  .  .  No,  it's  quite  all  right.  The  Countess 
has  been  called  back  to  London  unexpectedly.” 

“  We'll  be  delighted  to  come,”  I  said. 

In  the  contemplation  of  our  monetary  diffi¬ 
culties  we  had  almost  forgotten  Mrs.  Graham- 
Smith. 

I  announced  the  result  of  my  hard  thinking 
at  lunch. 
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“  It's  a  great  idea/'  said  Pat  admiringly. 

We  worked  out  the  full  details  of  it  then  and 
there.  The  result  of  our  discussion  was  a  visit 
to  a  fashionable  house-agent,  who,  when  we 
were  announced  to  him  as  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Kennington,  lately  arrived  from  England, 
readily  agreed  to  let  us  a  furnished  flat  at  the 
scandalous  rent  of  500  dollars  a  month. 

But  the  flat  was  in  a  splendid  neighbourhood 
for  our  purpose,  being  close  to  Fifth  Avenue 
and  in  a  building  inhabited  by  many  millionaires. 
We  had  both  agreed  that  serious  crime  would 
be  avoided  by  us  ;  we  had  no  desire  to  be  hunted 
out  of  New  York  as  we  had  been  out  of  London, 
Paris,  and  Monte  Carlo.  We  meant  to  give  the 
wealthy  New  Yorkers  something  they  had  never 
before  known — an  up-to-date  place  where 
baccarat,  roulette,  and  chemin-de-fer  could  be 
played  for  any  sum  they  liked. 

Our  little  plan  was  thoroughly  matured  before 
the  night  of  the  Graham- Smith  dinner,  which 
the  lady  gave  in  her  mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
It  was  a  tremendous  affair ;  I  have  never  seen 
another  such  display  of  jewellery  in  all  my  life* 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Kennington,  as  the  only 
titled  people  present,  were  the  guests  of  the 
evening.  We  wxre  a  huge  success. 

Before  we  left,  invitations  had  been  showered 
on  us  from  every  quarter.  We  were  driven 
home  to  our  flat  in  the  electric  brougham  of  a 
18 
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Mrs.  Edward  Van  Ruyschalk,  an  enormously 
wealthy  woman  of  Dutch  descent.  She  gave  us 
to  understand  that  she  liked  us  immensely,  and 
would  see  that  we  had  an  enjoyable  stay  in  New 
York. 

When  I  sent  out  sumptuous-looking  cards  of 
invitation  to  a  baccarat  party  at  our  flat,  half 
the  women  had  no  idea  of  what  baccarat  really 
was.  But  they  soon  learnt. 

It  was  quite  a  friendly  game  that  first  night, 
with  Pat  volunteering  to  act  as  banker,  although 
he  was  careful  to  point  out  that  he  knew  very 
little  about  the  job.  If  a  highly  experienced 
card-player  had  watched  him  shuffling  the  cards, 
he  would  probably  have  found  some  cause  for 
doubt,  but  all  the  people  present,  thanks  to 
our  careful  selection,  were  wealthy  men  and 
women  whose  knowledge  of  the  shady  things 
of  life  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  At  all 
events,  the  bank  won  850  dollars,  and  everyone 
went  home  highly  satisfied  after  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  evening. 

The  women  began  to  be  infatuated  with  bac¬ 
carat.  It  was  less  of  a  strain  on  the  brain 
than  bridge,  and  a  thousand  times  more  excit¬ 
ing.  Our  card-parties  became  amongst  the 
most  exclusive  affairs  in  New  York.  The  two 
qualifications  were,  firstly,  plenty  of  money  * 
secondly,  no  brains.  Some  of  the  big  million¬ 
aires  who  occasionally  accompanied  their  wives 
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laughed  at  us  meaningly,  but  said  nothing.  I 
suppose  they  sat  in  at  too  many  poker  schools 
to  bother  about  a  little  game  of  baccarat, 
although  I  am  sure  they  must  have  known  Pat 
and  I  were  “  rooking  "  their  wives. 

For  four  months  we  had  a  delightful,  and 
most  profitable,  time.  Then,  one  day,  our 
dream  of  making  money  enough  to  retire  on 
came  tumbling  to  the  ground  with  a  crash. 
Nemesis  arrived  in  the  shape  of  a  big  Irish 
detective,  who  called  at  our  flat  one  morning, 
and  announced  that  the  police  captain  of  the 
district  would  like  to  see  us  in  his  office.  It 
was  an  invitation  there  could  be  no  refusing. 

Shivering  inwardly,  Pat  and  I  went  round. 
There  the  captain,  who  was  also  Irish,  gave  us 
some  very  straight  talk. 

“  I  don't  know  who  ye  are,"  he  said,  in  a 
rich  brogue,  "  but  me  information  is  to  the 
effect  that  Sir  John  and  Lady  Kennington  have 
never  been  heard  of  in  England.  I  know  all 
about  your  baccarat  parties,  and  I'm  not  saying 
that  there  is  any  harm  in  them.  If  ye  can  find 
fools  enough  to  go  to  them,  that  is  their  look¬ 
out." 

“  Thank  you,"  I  murmured,  looking  at  him 
appealingly.  My  pleading  look  may  or  may  not 
have  dented  his  heart.  But  I'm  inclined  to 
think  it  did. 

“  But,"  he  went  on,  wagging  a  huge  forefinger 
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at  us,  "Ill  not  have  ye  disturbing  the  people 
in  your  neighbourhood  at  all  hours  of  the  night 
with  your  automobiles  cornin'  and  goin\  Com¬ 
plaints  are  reaching  the  office,  and  yell  have 
to  stop.  Ye  may  not  know  it,  but  gaming  is 
just  as  much  against  the  law  in  New  York  as 
it  is  in  London,  and  if  ye  continue  this  card¬ 
playing  there'll  be  a  waggon-load  of  police 
tumbling  up  your  stairs  one  fine  night.  And 

thatll  be  the  end  of  all  your  fine  friends.  Good 

«/ 

day  to  ye." 

A  few  minutes  later  Pat  and  I  found  ourselves 
outside,  feeling  half  dazed,  and  without  quite 
knowing  how  we  got  there. 

“  It  was  awfully  decent  of  them  to  give  us 
the  tip,"  I  said. 

“  Whew !  "  said  Pat,  pushing  back  his  hat 
and  mopping  his  forehead.  “  But  it  looks  like 
the  end  of  things  for  us." 

“  Not  it,"  I  replied  scornfully.  “  Well  move 
off  to  another  district.  New  York’s  big  enough 
for  us  to  get  lost  in." 

And  move  we  did,  to  a  fiat  in  the  Gramercy 
district,  a  quiet,  respectable  old  place,  where  all 
sorts  of  adventurers  resided  as  an  offset  to  their 
depredations  in  society.  Inveterate  gamblers, 
all  of  them,  they  soon  got  to  hear  of  our  card- 
parties,  and  in  between  intervals  of  trying  to 
persuade  me  to  elope  with  them  told  me  of 
their  nefarious  schemes. 
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Somehow  life  began  to  go  all  awry.  Pat  had 
never  been  quite  the  same  to  me  since  that 
night  when  we  had  dined  with  Gaston  Berlieux. 
It  was  not  that  he  was  any  less  loving,  or  that 
he  cared  for  me  less,  but  some  impalpable 
barrier  seemed  to  have  risen  between  us.  Lat¬ 
terly  he  had  been  growing  terribly  wild.  He 
had  taken  to  keeping  company  with  all  sorts 
of  strange  creatures.  Some  of  them  I  saw,  and 
if  ever  men  had  “  swell  crook  ”  written  all  over 
them,  these  new  companions  of  Pat’s  had. 

I  expostulated  with  him,  sharply  at  first, 
then  pleadingly. 

“  You”ll  be  getting  yourself  into  all  sorts  of 
trouble,”  I  said. 

“  I’m  not  a  kid,  Anna,”  he  said  sullenly.  “  I 
know  what  I’m  about.” 

“  You’ll  break  my  heart,  Pat,”  I  said  with  a 
sigh. 

“  I  don’t  know  why  the  deuce  you’re  making 
such  a  fuss,”  he  said  sulkily.  “  There’s  nothing 
to  worry  about.” 

After  that  the  estrangement  widened  between 
us.  We  often  had  bitter  words.  Night  after 
night  I  cried  myself  to  sleep  in  my  lonely  bed, 
while  he  sulked,  and  would  hardly  speak  to  me 
for  days.  He  loved  me  still — I  was  convinced 
of  that — but  my  restraining  influence  over  him 
was  gone.  It  was  not  another  woman  I  had  to 
fear,  but  other  men. 
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A  culmination  came  to  it  all  one  dreadful 
morning.  Pat  had  gone  out  about  nine  o'clock 
the  night  before  and  had  not  yet  come  home. 
I  was  lying  in  bed  trying  to  read,  a  prey  to  all 
sorts  of  dismal  forebodings.  I  had  a  presenti¬ 
ment  that  something  very  dreadful  was  about 
to  happen,  but  I  was  fighting  it  with  all  my 
will-power.  Pat  had  been  out  all  night,  a 
thing  he  had  never  done  before.  Somewhere 
about  dawn  I  heard  him  come  in  and  throw 
himself  down  on  the  sofa  in  the  dressing-room. 

“  Pat !  "  I  called.  “  Is  that  you  ?  " 

“  Yes,"  he  said  roughly. 

“  Aren't  you  coming  to  bed  ?  " 

“  No  ;  go  to  sleep." 

Needless  to  say,  sleep  was  the  last  thing 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  I  lay  awake, 
miserably  wondering  how  it  was  all  going  to 
end,  until  the  maid  came  in  with  a  cup  of  tea 
and  the  morning  paper. 

I  drank  my  tea,  then  opened  out  the  paper, 
expecting  the  usual  flamboyant  display  of  war 
news.  My  heart  ceased  to  beat !  Right  on  the 
front  page,  in  heavy  black  headlines,  I  read : 

“  MILLIONAIRE'S  WIFE  LOSES  $500,000 

NECKLACE 

Diamond  Thieves  at  Opera-house 

Swell  Mobsman  who  was  seen  Following 

Victim  " 
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I  fought  back  the  rising  flood  of  faintness  which 
was  trying  to  overwhelm  me,  and  read  on  : 

“  Last  night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-house, 
Mrs.  James  Cahilly,  the  wife  of  the  millionaire 
meat-packer  of  Chicago,  had  her  famous  dia¬ 
mond  necklace,  which  is  valued  at  $500,000, 
cut  from  her  neck  by  a  swell  crook.  The  rob¬ 
bery  was  effected  some  time  between  11.30  p.m. 
and  midnight,  while  Mrs.  Cahilly  was  on  her 
way  from  the  Opera-house  to  a  ball  in  aid  of 
the  French  Red  Cross.  The  police  are  of 
opinion  that  the  robbery  is  the  work  of  a  gang 
of  international  crooks  now  in  New  York.  A 
man  was  seen  following  close  on  Mrs.  Cahilly's 
heels  out  of  the  Opera-house,  and  in  the  crush 
at  the  entrance  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  took 
the  opportunity  to  snip  the  diamonds  from  the 
lady's  neck.  The  jewels  are  not  insured." 

For  a  second  or  two  I  lay  there  too  numbed 
with  fear  to  move ;  then  I  jumped  out  of  bed 
and  went  to  the  dressing-room.  Pat  was  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  asleep,  but  I  shook  him  until  he 
opened  his  eyes. 

“  Look  !  "  I  said  angrily,  pushing  the  pages 
in  his  face. 

Pat  made  a  great  show  of  rubbing  the  sleep 
out  of  his  eyes  and  grumblingly  took  the  paper. 
The  flaring  headlines  caught  his  glance  at  once- 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  it?"  I 
asked. 
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“  Let's  read  it  first,"  he  said,  “  and  then  I'll 
tell  you." 

As  he  read  the  story  through,  a  grin  of  amuse¬ 
ment  spread  all  over  his  face.  I  knew  then 
that  he  was  guilty. 

“  Where  were  you  last  night  ?  "  I  demanded. 

“  Easy  on,  Anna,"  he  said  sulkily.  “  I'm 
not  a  kid  to  be  questioned  like  this." 

“  Well,  tell  me  if  you  had  anything  to  do  with 
this.  Have  you  forgotten  our  compact  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  crime  ?  " 

“  'Twill  do  no  good  making  a  fuss,  Anna. 
'Twas  not  I  who  took  the  necklace." 

“  Then  who  did  ?  "  I  persisted,  sinking  down 
on  an  easy- chair.  I  realised  too  well  that  he 
was  only  prevaricating. 

“  Well,  you  see,"  he  said  wheedlingly,  “  there 
was  a  little  party  of  us  in  it.  Ye  know  Frankie 
Baxter — that  fellow  you  said  reminded  you  of 
a  jockey  ?  " 

I  nodded.  I  felt  too  frightened  for  speech. 

“  Well,  he  told  me  of  the  stones,  and  said  ifc 
would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  get 
them." 

“  Go  on." 

“  So  we  waited  until  w^e  knew  the  woman 
was  wearing  them  and  went  to  the  Opera-house 
— six  of  us — and  formed  up  behind  her  while 
she  was  pushing  her  way  out  of  the  crowd. 
Frankie  whisked  them  off  from  the  back,  and 
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got  away  while  the  other  five  of  us  herded  the 
lady  on  to  the  pavement/' 

“  And  you  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  leave 
crime  alone,"  1  said,  more  to  myself  than  to 
him.  My  heart  was  cold  with  dread. 

Pat  ignored  my  interruption  and  went  on. 

“  When  she  drove  off  we  called  a  couple  of 
taxis  and  went  to  Frankie's  flat,  where  we  had 
a  look  at  the  stones.  Bob  Martin,  the  chap 
who  came  in  the  taxi  with  Frankie  and  me,  is 
going  to  sell  them.  He  knows  a  man  down  in 
Broadway  who  will  give  us  a  fair  price.  We'll 
divide  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  good-bye 
to  New  York." 

“  Yes,"  I  said  bitterly,  “  and  perhaps  good¬ 
bye  to  something  else — our  liberty.  If  I'm 
not  greatly  mistaken,  we'll  be  very  lucky  to 
get  out  of  New  York  at  all.  If  you  take  my  ad¬ 
vice,  you'll  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  it." 

“  But  I'm  not  taking  your  advice,  Anna,"  he 
said  stubbornly.  “  When  I  want  it,  I'll  ask 
for  it." 

“  Oh,  Pat,  Pat !  "  I  wailed,  going  down  on 
my  knees  beside  him  and  throwing  my  arms 
about  his  neck.  “  Can't  you  see  where  it  must 
all  end  ?  Let's  get  away  at  once  !  To  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  Canada,  anywhere  out  of  this." 

Pat  unloosened  mv  arms  from  about  his  neck, 
not  over-gently  either,  and  put  me  away  from 
him,  angrily  telling  me  not  to  be  a  fool. 
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A  little  later  lie  bathed  and  dressed,  then 
ate  a  little  breakfast.  As  soon  as  he  had 
finished  he  got  up. 

“  Im  off  down-town/'  he  said  jauntily. 
“  Good-bye,  old  girl/'  he  called  from  the  door, 
not  offering  to  kiss  me. 

I  spent  a  miserable  day  indoors,  wondering 
if  every  knock  I  heard  was  the  police,  and 
weighed  down  with  all  sorts  of  dreadful  fears  and 
anxieties.  About  four  o'clock  Pat  returned  in 
high  feather,  to  tell  me  that  a  buyer  had  been 
found  for  the  necklace,  and  that  the  six  were  to 
cut  up  $200,000  between  them. 

“We'll  take  a  trip  down  to  South  America, 
Anna,  me  darling  !  "  he  said  exuberantly.  “  I 
hear  there's  tons  of  money  in  Bahia  and  Rio  for 
a  couple  of  clever  people." 

He  took  me  in  his  arms — and  kissed  me. 

“  I  was  a  brute  this  morning,  darlin',"  he 
said  contritely.  “  Say  you  forgive  me." 

Of  course  I  forgave  him.  What  wife  wouldn't 
forgive  a  wheedling  husband  like  mine  ?  But 
I  was  too  sick  at  heart  and  too  full  of  evil  fore¬ 
boding  to  “  cheer  up,"  as  he  pressed  me  to  do. 

We  dined  together  that  night,  and  were  better 
friends  than  we  had  been  for  a  very  long  time. 
For  a  brief  space  the  old  happiness  of  our  honey¬ 
moon  came  back  to  us. 

But  the  presentiment  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  a  terrible  catastrophe  was  going  to  happen 
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came  true  a  few  days  later.  Pat  had  gone  out. 
I  was  making  my  way  home  after  an  afternoon’s 
shopping  when  I  heard  the  newsboy  shouting 
something  about  a  sensational  diamond  robbery. 
Hastily  opening  my  purse  and  bringing  out  a 
coin,  I  bought  a  paper.  Standing  where  I  was, 
I  opened  it,  then  dropped  fainting  to  the  pave¬ 
ment.  Right  across  the  front  page,  in  tremen¬ 
dous  headlines,  I  had  read  : 

“  SENSATIONAL  SEQUEL  TO  DIAMOND 

ROBBERY 

POLICE  SURPRISE  THIEVES  IN  ACT  OF  DIVIDING 

BOOTY 

SWELL  CROOK  CHEATS  JUSTICE  BY  SHOOTING 

HIMSELF  ” 

I  did  not  need  to  read  the  letterpress  through 
to  know  that  I  had  lost  my  husband  for  ever. 

I  had  caught  one  glimpse  of  the  name  Ken- 
nington.  It  was  then  that  all  consciousness 
left  me.  How  long  I  remained  in  this  state  I 
do  not  know.  All  I  can  remember  is  that  some 
hours  later  I  found  myself  in  the  shop  of  a 
kindly  druggist,  who  was  bending  over  me  with 
sal-volatile,  and  assuring  me  that  I  would  be  all 
right  soon. 

“  What  happened  ?  I  muttered. 

“  You  fainted,”  he  said  kindly. 
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It  was  a  long  time,  however,  before  I  could 
gather  my  dazed  senses,  and  night  had  come 
before  I  entered  the  taxi  the  good-natured 
chemist  had  called  for  me.  I  thanked  him  for 
his  kindness,  and  asked  him  what  I  owed. 
He  would  take  nothing,  and  I  fancy  he  guessed 
the  cause  of  my  trouble.  He  had  seen  the  open 
paper  clutched  in  my  hand,  and  knew  that 
well-dressed  ladies  do  not  stop  to  read  a  news¬ 
paper  in  the  middle  of  a  busy  street  unless 
there  was  very  good  reason  for  it. 

I  had  ordered  the  taxi-man  to  drive  me  to 
Gramercy  Park,  when  I  suddenly  recollected 
that  in  all  probability  the  police  had  found  Pat's 
address  and  would  be  in  possession  of  the  place. 
There  could  be  no  Gramercy  Park  for  me,  so 
I  instructed  him  to  drive  me  to  an  obscure 
hotel  in  Brooklyn  I  had  noticed  once  when  we 
were  passing  through  there.  With  the  little 
money  I  had  in  my  purse  I  intended  to  hide 
myself  there  until  I  could  make  my  escape 
somewhere  over  the  water. 


I  will  pass  over  the  dreadful  five  weeks  I 
spent  at  the  Brooklyn  Hotel.  Tragically 
widowed,  and  almost  penniless,  I  watched  the 
hours,  the  days,  the  weeks  go  drearily  by,  while 
the  newspapers  were  screaming  over  the  Cahilly 
diamond  robbery.  For  close  on  a  week  the 
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papers  were  full  of  lying  stories  of  how  Sir  John 
Kennington,  the  pseudo  English  baronet,  and 
his  beautiful  wife  had  “  spoofed  ”  New  York 
society,  until  a  new  sensation  cropped  up  and 
they  were  forgotten. 

The  police  had  taken  charge  of  our  flat,  as 
I  had  expected,  and,  according  to  the  Press, 
had  industriously  ransacked  everything  in  their 
endeavour  to  discover  our  real  identity.  But 
in  this  I  knew  that  they  would  never  be  success¬ 
ful  ;  we  had  always  been  most  careful  to  destroy 
all  letters  which  might  compromise  us.  They 
never  discovered  who  we  really  were.  There 
were  stories  of  my  wonderful  dresses,  and  of  our 
no  less  wonderful  entertainments,  and  ambiguous 
references  to  well-known  people  we  had  deceived, 
but  I  was  glad  to  see  no  reference  was  made  to 
our  arriving  from  France  on  the  Ville  de  la 
Ciotat. 

I  have  suffered  many  agonising  times  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  but  nothing  has  ever  equalled 
the  dreadful  anguish  which  afflicted  me  during 
the  first  few  days  of  my  widowhood,  while, 
absolutely  alone  in  the  world,  a  fugitive  from 
justice,  I  debated  about  poor  Pat's  burial.  One 
moment  I  was  resolved  to  throw  caution  to 
the  winds  rather  than  see  him  buried  in  a 
pauper’s  grave,  the  next  I  was  seeing  the  foolish¬ 
ness  of  it.  What  possible  good  could  it  do  poor 
Pat  if  I  did  put  myself  in  the  clutches  of  the  law, 
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by  claiming  him  as  my  husband  and  asking 
to  have  him  properly  buried  ?  I  asked 
myself. 

Eventually  I  came  to  the  definite  conclusion 
that  no  good  could  be  served  by  such  a  quixotic 
action,  and  contented  myself  with  an  inward 
promise  to  return  to  New  York  at  some  distant 
date,  when  it  might  be  possible  for  me  safely 
to  claim  his  poor  remains  and  bury  them  in 
consecrated  ground. 

Pat’s  five  companions  had  all  been  captured, 
but  I  did  not  intend  to  wait  for  their  trial  by  a 
grand  jury.  What  fate  overtook  them  I  never 
knew ;  it  did  not  concern  me.  All  I  wanted 
to  do  was  to  get  out  of  New  York,  which  will 
ever  be  to  me  a  city  of  hateful  memory.  My 
thoughts  turned  longingly  towards  London ; 
there,  at  any  rate,  I  would  find  friends.  In 
New  York  I  had  none,  not  even  a  dog. 

I  had  about  seventy  dollars  in  my  possession 
the  night  I  arrived  at  the  small  hotel  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  The  following  day  I  spent  twenty  of  them 
buying  a  few  clothes  for  myself.  When  I  had 
got  over  my  grief  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
think  coherently,  I  set  out  to  try  to  find  a  way 
to  get  back  to  England.  After  finding  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  pay  a  steamer 
fare  out  of  the  little  money  I  had  at  my  com¬ 
mand,  I  reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  I  was  to  cross  the  Atlantic  at  all,  it 
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would  have  to  be  in  some  capacity  of  service, 
such  as  a  lady’s  maid,  or  companion  to  some 
wealthy  woman.  There  was  no  difficulty  about 
getting  such  a  post.  At  the  registry  offices  at 
which  I  applied  I  was  told  maids  were  at  a 
premium  owing  to  so  many  women  refusing  to 
travel  through  the  submarine  zone.  A  Mrs.  Lang- 
don  I  was  sent  to  interview  engaged  me  on  the 
spot,  although  I  frankly  told  her  I  had  no 
references. 

Twelve  months  after  I  had  left  the  shores  of 
my  native  land  for  France,  I  landed  in  Liverpool 
as  Florence  Davidson,  lady’s  maid.  I  went  on 
to  London  with  Mrs.  Langdon,  and  then  bade 
the  kind-hearted  woman  good-bye.  I  had  told 
her  that  my  husband  had  been  injured  in  the 
war,  and  that  I  had  lost  him  quite  recently  in 
New  York,  where  I  had  been  left  stranded. 
She  had  been  kindness  itself  to  me,  and  insisted 
on  my  accepting  a  very  substantial  present  of 
money  when  I  left  her. 

London  in  the  throes  of  the  war  was  not 
particularly  cheerful  those  days,  but  it  was 
home,  and  the  only  place  where  my  sorely 
stricken  heart  could  get  a  chance  of  healing. 
I  found  that  the  agent  who  had  let  our  flat 
when  we  went  away  had  paid  close  on  £400 
into  our  bank,  and  on  this  sum,  together  with 
the  few  hundred  pounds  which  poor  Pat  had 
left  behind,  I  could  live  comfortably  for  a  time. 
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And  that  without  troubling  about  the  jewels 
lying  in  the  safe-deposits. 

I  had  resumed  my  maiden  name  of  Carruthers, 
and  told  the  people  who  inquired  after  Pat 
that  he  had  died  in  New  York  very  suddenly. 
They  needed  no  words  from  me  to  show  how 
keenly  I  was  feeling  his  loss.  I  do  not  think 
that  anybody  in  London  suspected  that  the 
Sir  John  Kennington  who  had  died  by  his  own 
hand  in  America  was  Pat  0 'Callaghan,  and  I, 
for  my  part,  had  no  intention  of  enlightening 
them. 

Out  of  curiosity  I  went  one  day  to  the  safe- 
deposits  where  Pat  and  I  had  placed  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  our  coups  in  bygone  days.  Every¬ 
thing  was  safe  and  sound,  and  apparently  there 
had  never  been  the  slightest  inquiry  over  the 
boxes  which  had  remained  locked  for  so  long. 

I  took  the  contents  home  and  spent  an  hour 
gazing  at  them,  debating  the  advisability  of 
turning  them  into  money.  Funds  would  soon 
be  short  again,  but  for  a  long  time  I  put  away  the 
temptation  to  dispose  of  at  least  some  of  the 
diamonds.  In  the  end,  however,  I  gave  way, 
as  I  should  probably  have  done  in  any  case. 

Finding  someone  to  buy  them  was  another 
matter.  I  had  to  get  hold  of  a  man  who  would 
ask  no  questions,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
I  could  summon  up  enough  courage  to  visit  a 
dealer  I  knew  in  Hatton  Garden.  After  a  lot 
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of  bargaining,  and  persuasion  on  my  part,  the 
dealer  agreed  to  pay  me  £2,500,  telling  me  the 
quieter  the  transaction  was  kept  the  better  it 
was  likely  to  be  for  the  pair  of  us.  I  agreed 
with  him,  and  went  off  to  cash  his  cheque, 
happy  in  the  possession  of  a  big  sum  of  ready 
money. 

One  might  have  thought  that,  having  at  last 
stifled  my  conscience  and  sold  diamonds  which 
did  not  belong  to  me,  I  would  be  content  to 
live  quietly  on  the  proceeds,  and  not  worry 
about  the  immediate  future.  But  it  was  not 
in  my  restless  nature  to  settle  down  quietly. 
Besides,  I  was  intensely  lonely  without  Pat, 
and  sometimes  felt  that  I  would  go  mad  if  I 
did  not  do  something  to  keep  my  mind  fully 
occupied. 

I  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  the  cards. 
After  much  search,  I  found  a  suitably  furnished 
house  in  Belgravia.  The  agent,  who  asked  me 
for  references,  I  referred  to  my  bank,  where,  as 
I  had  a  substantial  sum  to  my  credit,  I  was 
regarded  as  being  of  irreproachable  respectability. 
At  all  events,  I  moved  in  without  much  trouble, 
bought  myself  a  decent  wardrobe,  and  began  to 
look  about  for  people  who  would  play. 

Inside  of  a  few  months  I  was  busily  running 
a  prosperous  “  bank/'  having  as  my  croupier  a 
Frenchman  who  had  been  invalided  out  of  his 
Army.  Before  very  long  I  had  picked  up  many 
19 
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of  our  old  crowd,  who  professed  themselves 
immensely  pleased  to  see  me  back.  Profits 
were  good,  and  in  the  course  of  six  months  I 
was  able  to  buy  a  pretty  limousine  of  my  own, 
instead  of  hiring  one.  No  one  knew  better 
than  I  the  danger  of  permitting  gambling  to  go 
on  indiscriminately  all  the  week  through.  My 
house  was  open  only  from  Tuesday  to  Friday, 
and  I  kept  strictly  to  that  rule.  I  had  no 
intention  of  catering  to  the  class  of  people 
who  remain  in  town  over  the  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 

As  my  exclusive  circle  grew  I  found  myself 
fast  developing  into  a  very  wealthy  woman. 
Resolved  to  keep  myself  heart-free,  I  bent  all 
my  thoughts  and  energies  towards  the  making 
of  money.  There  were  few  impressionable 
youths  sowing  their  wild  oats  in  the  West 
End  of  London  whose  acquaintance  I  did  not 
make  in  those  days.  They  were  always  to 
be  found  around  the  fashionable  hotels  and 
restaurants. 

It  was  the  easiest  thing  imaginable  for  a 
beautiful  woman  of  the  world  to  make  acquain¬ 
tances  at  hotel  dances,  and  it  needed  no  per¬ 
suasion  on  my  part  to  induce  plenty  of  wealthy 
people  to  visit  my  house  in  Belgravia  for  a  little 
flutter. 

Occasionally  my  conscience  gave  me  trouble, 
but  I  overrode  it  by  telling  myself  that  if  I 
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didn't  get  their  money  someone  less  desirable 
would — a  poor  argument,  perhaps,  but  one 
essentially  believed  in  by  women  in  the  West 
End  who  get  their  living  by  their  wits.  Such 
specious  logic  is  an  essential  part  of  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  a  society  adventuress. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


All  good  things  come  to  an  end  in  time,  and 
the  good  fortune  I  had  enjoyed  for  so  long 
temporarily  ceased  one  night  early  in  1919  when 
a  smart  young  detective,  immaculately  arrayed 
in  evening  dress,  succeeded  in  obtaining  admis¬ 
sion  to  my  house  by  treachery,  or  maybe  by 
trickery.  I  found  later  that  the  man  guarding 
the  door  had,  for  some  reason  or  other,  deserted 
his  post.  In  all  probability  he  had  been  enticed 
away  by  some  fictitious  message  purporting  to 
come  from  me. 

However  it  happened,  I  realised,  with  a  sudden 
tightening  around  my  heart,  that  what  I  had 
always  feared  had  at  last  come  to  pass.  I 
don't  mind  admitting  that  all  my  audacity  fled 
when  I  heard  the  tramp  of  heavy  feet  in  the 
tiled  hall.  My  heart  was  beating  fast  as  I 
slipped  out  of  the  big  dining-room  into  the  hall, 
to  find  the  place  apparently  full  of  policemen. 

Led  by  the  detective,  who  seemed  to  know 
his  way  quite  well,  the  policemen  came  stalking 
into  the  dining-room  with  portentous  tread. 
The  scene  may  be  imagined  !  Some  of  the  people 
made  a  grab  at  the  money  lying  on  the  table 
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before  them  and  made  a  rush  for  the  door,  only 
to  find  it  barred  by  a  burly  individual  who 
seemed  highly  amused  at  the  whole  proceeding. 
Others  tried  to  brazen  the  matter  out  and  indig¬ 
nantly  asked  the  reason  for  the  intrusion.  I 
tried  to  be  on  my  dignity  and  inquired  from  the 
man  in  evening  dress  what  he  meant  by  forcing 
his  way  into  my  house  in  such  a  fashion. 

“  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  the  detective. 
“You  all  get  caught  in  time,  you  know.  As  a 
matter  of  fact" — this  with  a  satisfied  smile 
on  his  face — “  you've  had  a  pretty  good  run. 
I  guess  the  profits  will  stand  an  occasional  fine." 

Most  of  the  people  in  the  room  were  decidedly 
panic-stricken,  so,  thinking  it  behoved  me  to 
keep  my  wits  about  me,  I  said  to  the  detective  : 

“  I  have  your  word  for  it  that  you  are  police¬ 
men.  But  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
show  me  your  authority  for  such  a  visit." 

But,  sad  to  say,  the  fellow  had  come  fully 
prepared.  Out  of  his  pocket  he  produced  a 
paper  which  authorised  him  to  conduct  a  search 
of  my  house,  and  he  also  showed  me  a  police- 
card. 

“  Well,"  I  said  at  last,  “  and  what  is  it  we 
have  to  do  ?  Do  you  want  to  take  our  names 
and  addresses." 

“  I'm  afraid  I  shall  want  a  little  more  than  that, 
Miss  Carruthers,"  the  detective  replied,  making 
me  an  ironical  little  bow.  “  I'm  sorry,  but  I 
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think  you  and  everybody  here  will  have  to  come 
along  to  the  police-station  and  let  us  hear  all 
about  you  before  we  can  let  you  go  home  to 
bed” 

Most  of  the  people  present  were  rather  reluc¬ 
tant  to  accept  the  invitation  and  asked  the 
detective  if  it  could  not  all  be  done  in  the  house. 
But  their  minds  were  soon  disabused  on  that 
score. 

“  No ;  you  must  come  along,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,”  the  detective  said.  “  If  you  will 
indulge  in  these  little  amusements,  you  must 
be  willing  to  pay  the  penalty  occasionally.  We 
shan't  keep  you  long ;  just  long  enough  to 
ascertain  whether  you  give  us  your  right  names 
and  addresses.” 

“  What  about  me  ?  I  asked,  more  out  of 
bravado  than  anything  else.  “  Do  you  want 
the  pleasure  of  my  company  as  well  ?  ” 

“  Of  course,”  said  the  inspector,  with  a  grim 
smile.  “  You're  the  one  we  want  more  than 
anybody.  We've  had  our  eye  on  you  for  quite 
a  long  time.” 

Well,  there  seemed  to  be  no  help  for  it.  Those 
who  had  cars  waiting  in  the  mews  near-by 
called  them  and  drove  off  to  the  station  in  style, 
accompanied  by  highly  embarrassed  young 
policemen.  The  more  hardened  sinners  amongst 
us  elected  to  walk,  and  it  was  quite  a  gay  little 
procession  that  filed  into  the  police-station  with 
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a  couple  of  constables  bringing  up  the  rear.  We 
were  detained  for  the  better  part  of  two  hours, 
and  were  then  allowed  to  go  home  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  we  would  accept  service  of  a 
summons  the  day  following. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  police-court  for  the 
hearing  of  the  case  in  company  with  a  solicitor 
I  had  specially  engaged  to  defend  me,  I  got  a 
very  nasty  shock.  I  found  I  was  charged  with 
keeping  a  common  gaming-house  and  that  one 
of  the  police  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  was 
my  old  acquaintance  Inspector  Hambling, 
whom  I  had  known  so  well  in  the  years  gone 
by  when  I  started  my  career  as  a  society  adven¬ 
turess.  I  wondered  whether  there  were  going 
to  be  any  unpleasant  revelations  of  my  past 
misdeeds,  and  I  whispered  to  the  solicitor  that 
I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  plead  guilty 
and  so  save  any  unnecessary  details.  Very 
much  to  my  relief,  Hambling  evidently  knew 
nothing  about  the  more  lurid  incidents  of  my 
life.  He  seemed  to  know  all  about  my  existence 
as  a  keeper  of  high-class  gaming-houses,  but 
that  was  all.  In  the  witness-box  he  informed 
the  magistrate  that  for  years  he  had  known  me 
as  a  tenant  of  houses  where  baccarat  and  chemin- 
de-fer  were  played  for  large  sums  of  money.  The 
inspector  was  good  enough  to  add  that  I  was 
not  a  woman  who  indulged  in  pigeon-plucking. 

“  The  defendant  has  a  very  large  clientele 
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amongst  wealthy  people,  your  worship/" 
Rambling  said. 

My  solicitor  jumped  up  to  object  to  this 
evidence,  but  the  damage  had  been  done.  I 
was  fined  £500  with  costs,  and  warned  that  a 
repetition  of  the  offence  would  lead  to  my  being 
sent  to  prison.  The  people  caught  with  me  were 
fined  £10  and  bound  over  not  to  frequent 
gaming-houses  in  the  future.  Everybody  was 
sniggering  as  we  went  out  of  the  court,  even 
the  officials  covertly  smiling  behind  their  hands. 
I  paid  my  fine,  having  brought  the  money  with 
me,  tipped  the  policeman  on  the  door  half  a 
crown  to  get  me  a  taxicab,  and  everybody 
seemed  quite  satisfied.  Justice  is  a  marvellous 
thing  ! 

I  drove  home,  to  find  a  telephone  message 
from  the  agent  who  had  let  me  the  house,  ask¬ 
ing  me  to  call  and  see  him.  I  knew  what  that 
meant,  so  I  did  not  bother  going.  Instead,  I 
wrote  him  a  cheque  for  a  quarter's  rent  and 
went  off  to  seek  a  new  establishment. 

London  is  a  pretty  big  place,  and  for  the 
next  eighteen  months  I  flatter  myself  I  led  the 
police  a  lively  dance.  I  took  very  good  care 
that  no  detective  ever  got  into  my  house  again. 
Every  man  or  woman  who  came  there  had  to 
be  vouched  for  and  brought  by  a  friend  before 
they  were  allowed  to  pass  through  my  doorway. 

For  the  people  who  dropped  out  I  could 
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always  pick  up  new  friends,  anxious  for  a 
gamble,  at  well-known  restaurants  and  hotels, 
although  I  grew  increasingly  careful  as  to  the 
acquaintances  I  made.  My  house  became  more 
and  more  exclusive,  more  and  more  difficult  of 
entry.  There  appeared  to  be  no  end  to  the 
people  in  London  who  craved  for  the  excitement 
to  be  got  out  of  high  play. 

I  found  it  an  impossibility  for  me  to  stay  in 
one  place  for  long.  The  West  End  police  always 
had  men  out  looking  for  places  where  gambling 
was  going  on.  I  fancy  they  got  almost  as  much 
fun  out  of  trying  to  catch  the  gamblers  as  the 
gamblers  got  out  of  their  cards  and  dodging 
the  police  spies.  Growing  wise  with  experience, 
I  discovered  that  a  big  block  of  mansions  was 
the  best  cover.  There  the  spectacle  of  a  dozen 
or  so  people  in  evening  dress  entering  the  place 
attracted  but  little  attention. 

I  made  money  fast.  Inside  of  two  years  I 
must  have  been  worth  close  on  £30,000.  Having 
learnt  the  beauty  of  thrift  in  a  hard  school,  I 
had  all  of  it  invested  in  safe  securities. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Of  all  the  adventures  which  came  my  way, 
none  of  them  had  given  me  so  much  cause  to 
stop  and  think,  and  very  seriously  too,  as  an 
incident  which  happened  one  day  in  Prince's 
Restaurant. 

I  had  been  lunching  there  with  some  friends 
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when  a  man,  a  Captain  Moore,  was  introduced 
to  me.  He  was  a  man  of  about  forty-two  or 
forty-three,  and,  to  judge  by  his  face,  he  had 
sampled  most  of  the  vices  of  this  world.  I 
took  an  instant  dislike  to  him,  and  was  not  very 
particular  about  hiding  it  either,  but  he  per¬ 
sisted  in  talking  to  me,  for  a  reason  which  I  was 
to  discover  later.  When  we  left  the  restaurant, 
he  refused  to  be  cold-shouldered,  and  continued 
to  attach  himself  to  me.  I  had  an  appointment 
with  my  modiste  in  Bond  Street,  and  I  had 
sent  my  car  away,  as  I  intended  to  walk  across 
Piccadilly  to  her.  My  friends  went  off  in  their 
car,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  Captain  Moore 
beside  me. 

“  You'll  have  to  excuse  me,"  I  said  freezingly. 
“  I  have  an  appointment  in  Bond  Street.  Good 
afternoon." 

I  turned  to  walk  away,  but  he  followed  me 
across  the  street. 

“  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  he  said  airily.  “  My 
time  is  my  own.  What  man  wouldn't  be  proud 
to  be  seen  walking  down  Piccadilly  with  you  ?  " 
he  concluded  with  a  leer. 

The  man  was  utterly  repulsive  to  me,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  get  rid  of  him.  There  was 
no  shaking  him  off,  so  I  hurried  off  with  my 
head  in  the  air. 

“  Don't  get  so  huffy,  my  dear,"  he  panted. 

I  had  slipped  over  right  in  front  of  an  on- 
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coming  'bus  and  he  had  had  to  make  a  terrific 
dash  to  avoid  getting  run  over.  I  was  wishing 
with  all  my  heart  that  the  'bus  had  knocked 
the  beastly  creature  down. 

“  And  don't  be  in  such  a  dashed  hurry.  I've 
got  something  to  say  to  you." 

He  was  insultingly  familiar,  but  I  dared  not 
resent  it.  Such  is  the  power  of  conscience  ! 
Was  it  possible  that  some  of  the  sins  of  my  past 
were  about  to  rise  up  and  confront  me  ?  I 
shuddered  inwardly  at  the  thought  of  finding 
myself  in  the  power  of  such  a  man  as  this  one 
obviously  was.  Thinking  discretion  to  be  the 
best  policy,  I  turned  off  into  Burlington  Arcade. 

“  Now,"  I  said  sharply,  “  what  is  it  you 
want  ?  " 

The  captain  cornered  me  up  against  a  shop 
window,  and  stood  in  front  of  me  smirking  and 
leering. 

“  I've  been  wanting  to  get  a  word  with  you 
for  a  long  time,  my  dear,"  he  said  confidentially. 

“  Really  ?  "  I  said  as  rudely  as  before,  al¬ 
though  my  heart  was  hot  with  shame  to  think 
that  I  should  have  to  be  seen  in  the  company 
of  such  a  creature. 

u  How  would  it  be  for  you  and  me  to  go  into 
partnership  ?  You  know,  do  the  thing  pro¬ 
perly.  You  find  the  mugs  and  bring  'em  along 
to  the  flat,  where  I  and  a  couple  of  pals  will  do 
the  skinning." 
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Qualms  of  conscience  had  attacked  me  many 
times  during  my  adventurous  career,  but  never 
before  bad  I  so  realised  the  iniquity  of  it  all  as 
I  did  now  with  this  loathsome  specimen  of  a 
“  crook  ”  standing  before  me,  calmly  suggest¬ 
ing  that  I  should  go  into  partnership  with 
him. 

I  suppose  my  face  must  have  expressed  my 
feelings,  for  the  smirk  died  out  of  his  face. 

“  Nothing  wrong,  you  know/'  he  said  eagerly. 
“  Just  to  get  hold  of  a  few  young  fellows  with 
more  money  than  sense  and  bring  them  home 
to  dinner  and  a  game  of  cards.” 

“  Why  don't  you  do  this  yourself  ?  ”  I  asked 
quietly. 

“  No  chance,”  said  the  scoundrel.  “  I'm  too 
well  known  round  the  West  End.” 

“  I  should  imagine  so,”  I  said.  “  I  don't 
know  who  you  are,  and  I  am  equally  ignorant 
as  to  where  you  got  the  information  which  led 
you  to  believe  that  I  was  fond  of  the  society  of 
people  like  you.” 

“  Oh,  that's  all  right,  my  dear.  I've  heard 
all  about  you.” 

“  Perhaps  you  have,”  I  said,  my  face  flaming 
suddenly  and  my  eyes  flashing,  “  but  if  you 
don't  take  yourself  off  this  very  moment,  I'll 
give  you  in  charge  for  molesting  me.” 

Like  the  cur  he  was,  the  gallant  captain's 
jaunty  air  left  him.  He  looked  thoroughly 
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scared,  but  lie  tried  to  bluff  me  into  promising 
to  talk  it  over  another  time. 

“  There's  a  policeman,"  I  said  quietly,  nod¬ 
ding  up  to  the  top  of  the  arcade. 

His  blood-shot  eyes  followed  mine.  Then  he 
raised  his  hat  and  hurried  off. 

“  So  this,"  I  thought  bitterly,  as  I  walked 
round  into  Bond  Street — “  this  is  what  it  is 
coming  to  with  me.  The  sooner  I  have  a  change 
of  occupation  the  better." 

I  felt  very  sick  at  heart,  and  lonelier  than  I 
had  ever  done  before.  If  Pat  had  only  been 
alive  to  protect  me  ! 

I  tried  to  laugh  over  the  whole  episode  when, 
my  interview  with  my  dressmaker  over,  I  sat 
in  my  own  pretty  little  drawing-room,  sipping 
the  tea  my  maid  had  brought  me.  But  the 
laugh  was  a  very  half-hearted  affair.  It  ended 
up  in  a  long  fit  of  weeping.  To  think  that  I, 
with  my  upbringing  and  education,  should 
have  an  offer  of  partnership  from  a  common 
crook  !  How  was  it  all  going  to  end  ?  I  asked 
myself  miserably.  I  was  still  young  in  years, 
but  the  strain  of  my  adventurous  career 
was  beginning  to  tell  on  me.  I  longed  for 
security,  for  a  real  home  and  a  true  companion. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  felt  the  need  for 
a  strong  man's  protection.  I  think  I  began  to 
see  what  drove  women  of  my  class  to  drugs. 
Women  were  never  made  to  be  criminals  ;  their 
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nerves  won't  stand  tlie  strain.  Some  artificial 
means  have  to  be  resorted  to  to  keep  ns  up  to 
the  mark.  I  knew  something  of  the  colossal 
amount  of  “  doping  "  which  went  on  in  the 
West  End  of  London.  So  far  I  had  felt  ashamed 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  people  who  notori¬ 
ously  “  doped  "  themselves  every  night.  But 
now  I  was  beginning  to  realise  something  of 
the  strain  which  had  first  led  them  to  it. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

I  might  have  married  half  a  dozen  times  since 
I  had  become  widowed,  but  the  only  men  I 
met  were  those  who  came  to  my  card-parties, 
and  they  were  not  the  type  or  class  to  whom 
a  woman  could  look  to  for  comfort  and  solace 
in  her  loneliness.  I  wanted  a  “  man  ”  for  a 
husband.  Of  what  use  to  me  would  be  a  man 
who  spent  most  of  his  time  and  all  his  money 
in  gambling  ?  I  had  seen  too  many  gamblers 
in  the  course  of  my  adventurous  career  to  wish 
to  marry  one  of  them. 

There  was  a  certain  young  marquis  I  knew 
who  insisted  on  proposing  to  me  every  time  we 
met. 

“  But  I  don't  want  you,"  I  insisted  for  about 
the  tenth  time. 

He  continued  to  persist;  seemingly  he  could 
not  understand  any  woman  refusing  him,  and 
at  last  I  thought  it  better  to  be  brutally  frank 
with  him. 
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“  I'm  not  in  need  of  money,"  I  said  cuttingly. 
“  I've  got  plenty." 

“  W-what  do  you  mean,  Anna  ?  "  he  stut¬ 
tered,  taken  very  much  aback. 

“  I  mean,"  said  I  severely,  “  that  because 
you  have  a  large  income  it  doesn't  follow  that 
you  can  buy  anyone  you  want." 

Nor  had  I  any  desire  to  develop  into  one  of 
those  elderly  gaming-house  keepers,  the  passe , 
voluble  creatures  who  fawn  and  flatter  any  sort 
of  human  being  with  money.  If  there  was  any¬ 
thing  calculated  to  disgust  me  with  the  life, 
it  was  to  visit  another  house  where  cards  were 
being  played  for  large  sums,  and  see  the  riff¬ 
raff  who  managed  to  be  present  solely  because 
they  were  possessed  of  money.  The  familiarity 
with  which  they  treated  their  hostess  was  enough 
for  me.  So  far,  tny  visitors  had  always  treated 
me  with  the  respect  I  expected  from  them. 
They  were  not  likely  to  continue  it  for  ever. 
I  thought  I  would  be  wise  to  get  out  of  it  before 
a  fate  similar  to  these  women's  overtook  me. 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  I  went  off 
one  day  to  Brighton  for  a  long  holiday,  leaving 
my  maid  behind  in  London  to  look  after  the 
flat.  I  took  a  bedroom  and  sitting-room  at 
one  of  the  hotels  on  the  front,  and  settled  myself 
down  quietly  to  think,  and  seriously  to  ponder 
over  what  I  was  going  to  do  in  the  future.  Only 
too  well  did  I  realise  that  I  was  at  the  parting  of 
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the  ways.  Which  road  was  I  going  to  take  ? 
I  must  choose  definitely,  one  life  or  the  other. 

I  remained  three  months  at  Brighton,  living 
quietly  and  simply,  going  to  bed  early  and  getting 
up  early,  until  I  had  got  an  altogether  new  and 
healthier  outlook  on  life.  The  night  before  I 
left  Brighton  I  had  decided  I  would  finish  my 
adventurous  career  at  once,  before  it  finished  me. 
The  clocks  were  striking  midnight  when  I  left 
the  train  at  Victoria.  I  took  a  taxicab  to  my 
flat  with  a  mind  given  up  entirely  to  the  details 
of  my  plans  for  the  future.  I  hardly  expected 
to  find  the  maid  sitting  up  for  me ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  had  instructed  her  not  to  wait,  and  was 
rather  surprised  to  find  that  the  lights  were  still 
burning  in  my  flat.  I  slipped  the  latch-key  in 
the  door  a  prey  again  to  some  of  my  old  fears 
and  anxieties.  It  would  hardly  be  the  maid, 
I  thought.  It  might  be  the  police !  All  sorts 
of  thoughts  flashed  through  my  brain  in  those 
few  seconds.  With  my  heart  in  my  mouth  I 
opened  the  little  drawing-room  door. 

“  You !  ”  I  breathed,  clutching  at  a  chair  to 
keep  myself  from  falling.  “  You !  ”  There, 
seated  in  a  big  arm-chair,  was  Gaston  Berlieux. 
It  was  the  greatest  surprise  of  my  life.  I  could 
only  stare  at  him  in  amazement. 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  a  smile  on  his  lips, 
and  came  towards  me,  holding  out  his  hands. 
He  caught  mine  in  his  and,  tenderly  raising 
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them  to  his  lips,  kissed  them  lingeringly,  first 
one  and  then  the  other. 

“  Yes,  Anna,  it  is  I.  You  are  angry  with  me  !  " 

But,  instead  of  answering,  I  continued  to  stare 
at  him  in  bewilderment.  Something  inside  me 
was  singing  joyously,  but  I  was  too  startled  yet 
to  fully  realise  it. 

“  Why  is  it  you  have  come  here  ?  "  I  said  at 
last.  “  How  did  you  discover  where  I  was 
living  ?  " 

“  Won't  you  sit  down,  cherie  ?  "  He  led  me 
to  a  deep- cushioned  couch.  “We  can  talk 
better  that  way." 

“  It's  so  wonderful  that  I  can't  realise  it 
yet,"  I  murmured. 

“You  ask  me  why  I  have  come,  Anna.  I 
have  come  to  you  because  I  know  you  need  me. 
I  have  learnt  everything  that  has  happened 
since  you  said  good-bye  to  me  at  Monte  Carlo. 
I  was  told  of  the  death  of  vour  husband,  and 
more  recently  that  you  were  back  in  London. 
I  have  many  friends  who  visit  the  Riviera, 
English  like  yourself.  They  said  you  were  here, 
leading  the  old  adventurous  life." 

“  There  seems  to  be  nothing  else,"  I  said,  in 
a  low,  shamed  voice. 

“  The  inclination  to  see  you,  and  to  plead  with 
you  to  abandon  a  career  for  which  no  woman  is 
fitted,  overwhelmed  me.  So  I  came." 

“  But  how  did  you  find  me  ?  "  He  was  so 

20 
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grave,  so  tender,  so  protecting,  that  I  wanted 
to  throw  myself  in  his  arms  and  ask  him  to 
take  me  away  somewhere,  anywhere,  so  long  as 
I  could  get  away  from  the  person  called  Anna 
Carruthers,  adventuress. 

“  Some  of  your  friends  in  London  told  me 
where  you  were  living.  Twice  I  have  been  here, 
but  without  success  in  finding  you.  But  I 
refused  to  abandon  hope.  I  came  again.  Your 
maid  said  you  were  returning  from  the  seaside 
to-night.  So  here  I  am." 

He  had  caught  my  hands  in  his  again  in  a 
tightening  grip,  and  his  burning  eyes  were 
looking  into  mine.  And  I,  the  adventuress  who 
had  thought  herself  above  the  influence  of  men, 
hid  hers  under  down- drooped  lids  to  hide  the 
tears  in  them,  tears  which  threatened  to  over¬ 
flow  at  anv  minute. 

*/ 

“You  make  me  utterly  ashamed  of  myself," 
I  murmured  at  last,  with  my  face  turned  away 
from  him.  “  Since  I  last  saw  you  there  has 
been  little  in  my  life  which  an  honest  woman 
would  have  done.  I  am  going  away,  and  all 
that  I  can  hope  for  is  that  I  may  never  again 
meet  the  people  who  have  known  me." 

“It  is  to  ask  you  to  go  away — with  me — 
that  I  have  come  to  London,  Anna."  He  was 
drawing  me  closer  to  him.  “  Will  you  come, 
cherie  ?  " 

“You  ask  me,  Gaston,  when  you  know  what 
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1  am  ?  "  I  asked  tremulously.  It  seemed  too 
wonderful  to  be  true. 

“  I  love  you,  Anna !  "  he  whispered  passion¬ 
ately.  “  And  love  is  all  that  matters/' 

I  allowed  him  to  draw  me  close  into  his  arms, 
clinging  closely  to  him  as  though  I  never 
intended  to  let  him  go  again. 

“  My  darling  !  My  dearest  one  !  "  he  whispered 
hotly.  He  put  a  hand  under  my  chin  and  lifted 
my  face  to  his,  then  laid  his  lips  on  mine.  Our 
souls  came  together  in  one  long  passionate  kiss, 
and  I  felt  that  my  heart  had  at  last  found  its 
true  resting-place. 

When  we  could  think  and  talk  coherently 
again  he  went  on  to  tell  me  about  himself  and 
his  plans. 

“  I,  too,  feel  that  I  must  leave  my  native  land, 
Anna.  Matters  have  been  unpleasant  for  me 
since  those  days  at  Monte  Carlo.  There  is  no 
more  official  work  for  me.  I  am  going  to 
South  America,  to  begin  a  new  life  there.  If 
you  will  come  with  me,  there  is  nothing  further 
I  would  ask  for  my  life's  happiness." 

The  question  of  leaving  all  the  old  life  behind 
me  required  serious  consideration,  and  it  was 
very  late  before  Gaston  left  my  flat,  and  then 
only  at  my  wish. 

“  I  want  to  think  it  over,  Gaston,"  I  begged. 
“  There  are  so  many  things  to  consider.  Meet 
me  to-morrow,  and  perhaps  then  I  shall  be  able 
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to  tell  you  everything.  It  will  be  for  you  to 
decide  then  whether  you  still  want  me/' 

He  protested  at  that,  but  seeing  how  serious 
I  was,  he  desisted. 

“  To-morrow,  then,  Anna  !  ”  he  said,  drawing 
me  close  again.  “  To-morrow  the  fate  of  us 
both  will  be  decided.  Till  then,  au  revoir/' 

•  ••••• 

There  was  no  sleep  for  me  that  night.  I 
spent  the  long  hours  turning  over  and  over 
again  in  my  mind  what  I  should  do.  Should 
I  confess  everything  to  Gaston,  and  leave  it  for 
him  to  decide,  or  should  I  just  tell  him  as  much 
of  my  former  life  as  I  thought  he  ought  to 
know  ?  I  was  afraid,  with  a  deadly  fear,  to 
tell  him  all.  For  might  it  not  mean  that  I 
would  lose  him,  just  when  I  was  realising  all 
that  he  could  mean  to  me  ? 

Morning  had  come,  and  the  grey  light  was 
stealing  through  the  curtains,  before  I  dropped 
off  into  restless  slumber,  having  definitely 
resolved  to  tell  Gaston  everything.  It  was  his 
right  to  know.  If  we  were  to  marry  and  live 
happily  together,  there  must  be  no  skeleton  in 
the  cupboard  of  our  love. 

I  met  him  that  day  at  the  Piccadilly  Res¬ 
taurant,  where  we  had  lunch,  but  left  untouched 
the  question  which  lay  between  us.  After  we 
had  finished  our  meagre  meal,  for  neither  of  us 
had  been  able  to  eat  anything  of  the  food  placed 
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before  us,  I  asked  him  to  take  me  along  to  the 
Green  Park.  I  felt  that  I  could  speak  better, 
more  freely,  in  the  open  air.  And  there,  seated 
under  an  elm  tree  on  chairs  away  from  the  paths, 
I  related  my  whole  life  to  him  from  the  very 
beginning. 

Poor  Gaston  !  1  am  afraid  the  recital  of  some 
of  my  misdeeds  shocked  him  terribly.  I  saw 
him  wince  once  or  twice,  although  he  heard 
me  out  in  silence.  I  told  him  of  the  jewels, 
which  still  lay  in  my  name  at  the  safe-deposits, 
and  said  that  so  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  would 
never  touch  them  again. 

“  And  now  you  know,  Gaston,”  I  concluded. 
I  was  trying  to  speak  cheerfully,  although  in¬ 
wardly  I  w^as  quivering  with  nervousness.  “Do 
you  still  wish  to  marry  me  ?  ” 

“  My  Anna  !  ”  He  caught  my  hands  and  held 
them  tight  in  his.  “  Did  I  not  say  once  before 
that  love  is  all  that  matters  ?  You  are  still 
the  one  and  only  woman  in  the  world  for  me. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  you,  Anna,”  he  went 
on  gently.  “  The  way  of  a  lonely  woman  is 
hard,  and  you  have  seen  the  error  of  it  in  time. 
We  will  leave  the  past  behind  us  and  go  away 
to  a  new  world,  where  no  one  shall  know  us, 
and  we  can  begin  life  afresh.” 

And  so  it  was  settled  between  us.  We  spent 
a  deliriously  happy  time  in  London  arranging 
for  our  departure.  The  thought  of  leaving  for 
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ever  the  vicious  life  which  was  slowly  engulfing 
me  brought  me  a  peace  of  mind  I  had  never 
before  known.  It  was  like  coming  out  of  a 
hot,  stifling,  crowded  room  into  the  clear 
brightness  of  an  early  spring  morning.  I  had 
experienced  enough  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
fashionable  life  in  London  to  wish  never  to  see 
it  again. 

There  was  hardly  a  man  or  woman  I  knew 
who  would  miss  me.  I  would  simply  drift  out 
of  the  fast,  luxurious  life,  and  perhaps  for  a 
time  someone  would  inquire  after  me.  But  I 
would  be  forgotten  fast  enough,  and  I  was  happy 
in  the  knowledge  that  I  could  begin  life  afresh 
in  a  strange  land  without  the  spectres  of  the 
past  arising  to  confront  me. 

Gaston  insisted  that  Mrs.  Hoffman  should 
have  her  emerald  necklace  back.  We  found 
her  address  in  New  York,  and  sent  the  jewels 
over  to  her  by  post.  I  took  a  childish  delight 
in  leaving  them  to  pay  the  duty,  thinking  they 
ought  to  be  only  too  glad  to  get  them  back 
without  bothering  where  they  had  come  from. 

We  had  a  long  discussion  over  what  should  be 
done  with  the  Weisner  diamonds.  Gaston  wished 
them  to  be  returned  to  the  man,  but  this  I 
absolutely  refused  to  agree  to. 

“  They  are  really  not  his,  Gaston/'  I  insisted. 

We  decided  at  last  to  sell  them  and  distribute 
the  proceeds  between  twenty  different  hospitals 
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in  London,  in  an  anonymous  name.  When  it 
was  all  over,  I  felt  happier  than  I  had  done  for 
years.  A  veritable  load  was  off  my  mind,  and 
I  felt  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years  that  I  could 
look  to  the  future  with  a  serenity  of  purpose 
which  had  never  before  possessed  me. 

My  life  as  a  society  adventuress  closed  some 
three  or  four  weeks  later  when  from  the  deck  of 
a  great  liner  I  watched  the  shores  of  England 
slowly  fading  into  the  darkness.  Sadness  over¬ 
came  me  at  the  thought  that  I  was  leaving  my 
native  land  for  ever  and  that  I  must  take  up 
my  life  afresh  in  a  foreign  country.  Involun¬ 
tarily,  perhaps,  I  shivered,  and  there  flashed 
through  my  mind  the  thought  of  poor  Pat  lying 
in  his  lonely  grave  in  New  York.  The  tears 
welled  into  my  eyes,  and  when  my  husband 
came  up  from  the  cabin  he  looked  at  me  curi¬ 
ously,  but  said  nothing.  The  darkness  engulfed 
us.  With  a  sigh  I  put  away  the  thoughts  of 
what  might  have  been,  and  suffered  my  husband 
to  gently  lead  me  down  below. 
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OLD  OFFENDERS  E.  W.  Hornung 

And  a  Few  Old  Scores.  These  were  selected  by  the  author  before 
he  died,  and  comprise  the  best  of  his  short  stories. 
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BY  F.  ANSTEY. 


VICE  VERSA. 

The  best  and  best  known  laughter-making  story  of  school. 

“  If  ever  there  was  a  book  made  up  from  beginning  to  end  of 
laughter  .  .  .  it  is  “  Vice  Versa."  The  Saturday  Review. 

A  FALLEN  IDOL. 

“  Will  delight  the  multitudinous  public  that  laughed  over  4  Vice 
Versa.’  .  .  .  The  boy  who  brings  the  accursed  image  to 

Champion’s  house,  Mr.  Bales,  the  artist’s  factotum,  and  above  all 
Mr.  Yarker,  the  ex-butler  who  has  turned  policeman,  are  figures 
whom  it  is  as  pleasant  to  meet  as  it  is  impossible  to  forget.’*  Times. 

THE  TALKING  HORSE  and  other  tales. 

“  The  grimmest  of  mortals,  in  his  most  surly  mood,  could  hardly 
resist  the  fun  of 4  The  Talking  Horse.’  ”  Aihenczum. 

THE  GIANT’S  ROBE. 

“  We  read  and  cannot  cease  reading  till  the  puzzle  is  solved  in  a 
series  of  exciting  situations.*'  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  PARIAH. 

44  Extremely  entertaining  reading.  There  is  not  a  dull  page — we 
might  say,  not  a  dull  sentence — in  it.”  Saturday  Review 

LYRE  AND  LANCET. 

44  Mr.  Anstey  has  surpassed  himself  in  4  Lyre  and  Lancet.’ 

One  of  the  brightest  and  most  entertaining  bits  of  comedy  we  have 
had  for  many  a  day.”  Illustrated . 

IN  BRIEF  AUTHORITY. 

44  The  plot  gives  full  scope  to  Mr.  Anstey’s  unique  gift  of  fantastical 
humour,  and  there  is  fuel  for  laughter  on  every  page.”  Morning 
Post. 

THE  BRASS  BOTTLE. 

44  In  his  logical  conduct  of  an  absurd  proposition,  in  his  fantastic 
handling  of  the  supernatural,  in  his  brisk  dialogue  and  effective 
characterisation,  Mr.  Anstey  has  once  more  shown  himself  to  be  an 
artist  and  a  humorist  of  uncommon  and  enviable  merit.”  Spectator. 
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By  H.  SETON  MERRIMAN 
SLAVE  OF  THE  LAMP 

A  most  thrilling  and  intrigusing  romance. 

THE  SOWERS 

Of  Russia  in  the  old  days.  A  story  of  personal  courage  and  moving 
circumstance. 

FROM  ONE  GENERATION  TO  ANOTHER 

A  romance  of  Indian  Mutiny  days,  giving  a  remarkable  pen-picture  of 
contrasting  characters. 

WITH  EDGED  TOOLS 

Romance  written  with  human  insight  and  sparkling  wit. 

GREY  LADY 

Romance  and  drama,  intermingled  throughout  with  delightful  humour. 

FLOTSAM 

A  fine  tale  by  a  story-teller  of  the  front  rank.  Pluck,  devotion  and 
courage  ;  epigram,  interest,  joy — those  are  the  ingredients. 

IN  KEDARS’  TENTS 

“A  story  of  intense  excitement.  One  ceases  to  criticise,  one  can  only 
enjoy.  The  book  is  good.”  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

RODEN’S  CORNER 

An  engrossing  drama — full  of  brilliant  dialogue  and  clever  surprises. 

THE  ISLE  OF  UNREST 

A  brilliant  story  of  the  picturesque  story  of  Corsica  where  deep 
currents  are  stirred. 

THE  VELVET  GLOVE 

A  epic  of  life  replete  with  wisdom,  wit  and  pathos. 

THE  VULTURES 

Of  Russia  in  Imperial  days,  penned  with  energy  and  paradox  and  wit. 

BARLASCH  OF  THE  GUARD 

“  Barlasch  is  a  masterpiece.” 

TOMASO’S  FORTUNE 

Nineteen  tales  of  romantic  activity  all  the  world  over,  written  with 
sparkle,  colour,  emotion  and  wit. 

THE  LAST  HOPE 

The  last  work  from  Seton  Merriman’s  pen,  yet  as  rich  with  enjoyment 
as  any. 
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The  Novels  of 


STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN 

Many  of  Stanley  Weyman’s  volumes  have  been  unobtainable  for 
some  time.  Mr.  Murray  has  now  issued  an  Author’s  Complete  Edition 
in  twenty-one  volumes  of  handy  size,  printed  on  thin  paper,  and 
arranged  chronologically.  The  first  volume  contains  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Weyman.  F’cap  8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  5*.  net. 

‘  The  reader  will  be  scarcely  conscious  of  taking  breath.  There  is  a 
peifect  mastery  of  picturesque  incident  set  down  in  excellent  prose. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Weyman  has  proved  that  in  the  field  of  romance 

he  is  far  superior  to  his  competitors.’ — Illustrated  Loudon  News. 


1.  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF. 

2.  THE  NEW  RECTOR. 

3.  THE  STORY  OF  FRANCIS  CLUDDE. 

4.  A  GENTLEMAN  OF  FRANCE. 

5.  THE  MAN  IN  BLACK. 

6.  UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE. 

7.  MY  LADY  ROTHA. 

8.  MEMORIES  OF  A  MINISTER  OF  FRANCE. 

9.  THE  RED  COCKADE. 

10.  SHREWSBURY. 

11.  THE  CASTLE  INN. 

12.  SOPHIA. 

13.  COUNT  HANNIBAL. 

14.  IN  KINGS’  BYWAYS. 

15.  THE  LONG  NIGHT. 

16.  THE  ABBESS  OF  VLAYE. 

17.  STARVECROW  FARM. 

18.  CHIPPINGE. 

19.  LAID  UP  IN  LAVENDER. 

20.  THE  WILD  GEESE. 

21.  THE  GREAT  HOUSE. 
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WORKS  BY  ARTHUR  C.  BENSON 


THE  HOUSE  OF  QUIET.  An  Autobiography.  21;/  Impression. 
2s.  6 d.  net  ;  6s.  net  ;  and  8;.  net. 

THE  THREAD  OF  GOLD.  19 th  Impression.  2s.  6d.  net ;  6s.  net ; 
and  8;.  net. 

THE  REED  OF  PAN.  Epigrams  from  the  Greek  Anthology? 

translated  into  English  lyric  verse.  7s.  6 d.  net. 

FROM  A  COLLEGE  WINDOW.  21  st  Impression.  5;.  net. 

THE  UPTON  LETTERS.  20 th  Impression.  5;.  net. 

THE  SILENT  ISLE.  5th  Impression.  5s.  net  and  Is.  6 d.  net. 
ALONG  THE  ROAD.  5;.  net. 

RUSKIN  :  A  Study  in  Personality.  3;.  6 d.  net  and  Is.  6d.  net. 

THE  ORCHARD  PAVILION.  Leather,  3;.  6 d.  net. 

FATHER  PAYNE.  3rd  Impression.  Is.  6 d.  net. 

THE  LEAVES  OF  THE  TREE:  Studies  in  Biography.  2nd 
Impression.  7s.  6 d.  net. 

THE  GATE  OF  DEATH.  A  Diary.  2nd  Edition.  7s.  6 d.  net. 
THY  ROD  AND  THY  STAFF.  2nd  Impression.  7s.  6d.  net. 
WHERE  NO  FEAR  WAS.  7s.  6d.  net. 

ESCAPE,  and  other  Essays.  2nd  Impression.  7s.  6 d.  net. 

WATERSPRINGS.  A  Novel.  3rd  Impression.  3s.  6 d.  net  and 
7s.  6d.  net. 

PAUL  THE  MINSTREL,  and  other  Stories.  With  a  new  Preface. 
7s.  6 d.  net. 

HUGH  :  MEMOIRS  OF  A  BROTHER.  With  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  3rd  Impression.  9s.  net. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  MAGGIE  BENSON.  With  Portraits 
and  Illustrations.  2nd  Impression.  7s.  6 d.  net. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA.  A  Selection  from 
Her  Majesty’s  Correspondence  between  the  years  1837  and  1861. 
Edited  by  Arthur  C.  Benson  and  Viscount  Esher.  With  16 
Portraits.  3  vols.  2s.  net  each. 

POEMS  :  Selections  from  the  Poetry  of  Charlotte,  Emily,  Anne,  and 
Branwell  Bronte.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Arthur  C. 
Benson.  With  Portraits.  3s.  6 d.  net. 


DISCOVERY 

A  MONTHLY  POPULAR 
JOURNAL  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Illustrated,  1/-  net. 

Edited  by  EDWARD  LIVEING,  B.A. 

Scientific  Adviser,  A.  S.  RUSSELL,  D.Sc. 

Few  thinking-  people  can  have  failed  to  notice  a  remark¬ 
able  advance  during  the  last  few  years  in  our  knowledge 
about  ourselves,  individually,  socially,  and  racially, 
and  about  the  world  and  universe  in  which  we  live. 
DISCOVERY  is  the  only  journal  that  deals  comprehen¬ 
sively,  and  yet  in  simple,  untechnical  language  with  new 
work  in  the  fields  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Moreover, 
its  articles  are  written  by  well-known  experts,  in  many 
cases  by  the  very  men  who  have  made  the  actual 
discoveries,  about  which  they  write. 


An  Appreciation  from  THE  OBSERVER. 

‘  Those  who  have  read  its  individual  numbers  as  they  appear  are 
aware  of  how  successfully  it  summarises  the  fruits  of  science  and 
scholarship  and  brings  them  into  relation  with  the  layman’s  general 
ideas  and  outlook.  Its  articles  possess  a  common  factor  of 
‘  human  ’  interest — which  is  to  say  that  without  sacrificing  any  of 
the  qualities  depending  on  exactness,  they  never  lose  sight  of  the 
ultimate  function  of  learning  as  a  factor  in  life.  Their  subjects 
are  admirably  varied  in  selection,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  a  really  intelligent  reader  to  find  a  monthly  issue  which  has 
no  appeal  for  him  in  its  pages.’ 


DISCOVERY  can  be  obtained  of  all  Newsagents  and  Book¬ 
sellers ,  price  Is.  net  monthly.  Annual  Subscription ,  12s-.  ; 
including  postage ,  12s.  6 d.  Singh  numbers  by  post ,  Is.  2 d. 
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THE 

CORNHILL  1/6  net 

MAGAZINE  MONTHLY 

Edited  by  LEONARD  HUXLEY,  LL.D. 


tf  Can  a  magazine  have  a  soul  ?  In  turning-  over  the  page  -; 
of  the  hundred  volumes  of  the  ‘Cornhill,’  I  have  been  on 
the  search,  and  I  believe  I  have  found  it.  .  .  .  The  range 
of  subjects  is  very  wide,  the  methods  of  treatment  are 
infinitely  various.  Politics  and  public  affairs  have  for  the 
most  part  been  avoided,  thoug-h  the  fringe  of  them  is  often 
touched.  .  .  .  The  ‘note  ’  of  the  ‘  Cornhill  ’  is  the  literary 
note,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term  ;  its  soul  is  the  spirit 
of  that  human  culture,  as  Matthew  Arnold  describes  it  in 
the  pages,  reprinted  from  the  ‘  Cornhill,’  of  ‘  Culture  and 
Anarchy.’  ’’—SIR  E.  T.  COOK. 

OPINIONS  OF  LIBRARIANS. 


“I  find  upon  inquiry  at  our  live  Libraries  that  the  ‘Cornhill’  is  well 
read,  and  certainly  it  appeals  to  a  section  of  readers  who  can  appreciate 
better  literary  fare  than  is  offered  in  most  of  the  modern  monthlies.  May 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  own  admiration  for  the  high 
literary  tone  which  you  preserve  in  the  ‘Cornhill.’  ” 

“My  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  room  for  one  of  its  kind* 
(Personally,  I  think  there  is  only  one  of  the  ‘  Cornhill’  kind,  and  that  is 
the  ‘  Cornhill  ’  itself.)  I  may  say  at  once  that  the  ‘  Cornhill’  exactly  meets 
the  wants  of  a  select  body  of  readers.” 

“  It  is  one  of  the  few  magazines  of  which  a  complete  set  is  kepi  in  stock 
for  the  benefit  of  borrowers.  ‘ 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“  Cornhill  is  in  a  class  by  itself  and  is  full  of  the  most  entertaining  reading 
with  real  literary  flavour.” — Liverpool  Courier. 

“  The  counsel  of  perfection  is  to  purchase  the  ‘  Cornhill,’  that  you  may 
not  only  enjoy  its  contents  but  keep  them  to  show  a  friend.” — Guardian. 

“Those  of  us  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  magaime  will  be 
well  advised  to  repair  the  omission.” — Oxford  Magazine. 


The  “Cornhill”  can  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents^ 
price  Is.  Qd  net  monthly.  The  Subscription  for  a  year ,  including  postage , 
is  20s.  Qd.  ( Canada  20s.) 
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NEW  7/6  net  NOVELS 

LONELY  FURROW  Maud  Diver 

Author  of  ‘  Unconquered,’  etc.  Here  the  reader  gets  a  striking  present¬ 
ment  of  what  life  in  India  means  for  the  white  man  and  woman  to-day. 

An  intimate  human  study  in  the  author’s  best  vein. 

BLACK  OXEN  Gertrude  Atherton 

‘  The  years  like  great  black  oxen  tread  the  world, 

And  God  the  herdsman  goads  them  on  behind.’ — W.  B.  Yeats. 

This  is  the  theme  of  Mrs.  Atherton’s  powerful  and  interest-compelling 
new  novel. 

A  FRONTIER  MAN  G.  E.  Mitton  and  J.  G.  Scott 

Joint  Authors  of  ‘  The  Green  Moth,’  etc.  Again  these  Authors  take  us  to  ! 
the  East  where  romance  is  regnant  and  passion  often  unrestrained.  Their 
story  tells  of  honour  saved  by  a  woman’s  love. 

EVERY  MAN’S  HAND  Maj.-Gen.  C.  Ross,  C.B. 

Author  of  ‘The  Haunted  Seventh,’  ‘The  Fly-by-Nights.’  General  Ross 
strikes  entirely  new  ground.  He  tells  of  the  adventures  of  a  French 
prisoner  in  1814.  He  is  of  a  daring  and  romantic  disposition,  and  after  his 
escape  from  the  prison  ship  in  Portsmouth  Harbour,  leads  an  exciting  life 
as  an  outlaw  in  Porchester  Forest— with  a  very  satisfactory  ending. 

JOHN  PENROSE  j.  C.  Tregarthen 

A  Romance  of  the  Land’s  End.  Mr.  Tregarthen’s  intimate  knowledge  of 
j  Cornwall  and  its  natural  history,  sports  and  pursuits,  is  well  recognized. 

In  this  story,  which  is  full  of  adventuie  and  incident,  this  knowledge  is 
brought  ir.to  full  play.  The  book  is  in  many  places  reminiscent  of 

Lavengro. 

AS  THE  WHIRLWIND  PASSETH  Mary  Gaunt 

Author  of  ‘  Where  the  Twain  Meet,’  etc.  A  story  of  Australia  in  the  early 
days  of  the  settlement,  when  life  was  precarious  and  danger  shadowed  all 
in  the  grim  struggle  with  nature,  the  ‘black  fellow’ — and  the  convict.  We 
are  given  pictures  of  fine  pioneers  like  Bass  and  Flinders,  and  of  ruthless 
task-masters  of  the  convict  settlement. 

A  SOCIETY  ADVENTURESS.  Sidney  T.  Felstead 

The  exciting  confessions  of  a  beautiful  girl.  Anna  Carrufhers,  the 
heroine  of  this  extraordinary  book,  is  a  fascinating  personality  who 
succeeded,  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle,  during  which  she  was  actress, 
the  chatelaine  of  many  gambling  dens,  and  the  author  of  many  a  brilliant 
coup  which  brought  ;her  a  fortune  until  she  abandoned  her  exciting 
career  at  the  call  of  a  great  love. 

OLD  OFFENDERS  E,  W.  Hornung 

And  a  Few  Old  Scores.  These  were  selected  by  the  author  before  he  died, 
and  comprise  the  best  of  his  short  stories 
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